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HE CONDITION OF THE EXPORT TRADE of the United States at the 
close of 1903, owing chiefly to the high price for cotton, was even 
more favorable than at the close of the year 1900, when it was 
claimed that a fund of between two and three hundred millions of 
dollars stood to the credit of our bankers in European markets. The 
effect of this experience during the following years was to start the 
great prosperity boom which led to the speculative excesses that cul- 
minated last summer. The foreign balance in 1900 was not to any 
great extent paid in gold, though some gold was purchased, but it 
was largely invested in European securities and ships and in impor- 
tations of goods. 

The present balance anticipated from the great exportations of 
last year undoubtedly places the country in as good a position abroad 
as it was at the close of 1900. But there is another side to the story. 
The railroads of the United States have borrowed largely abroad 
during the past summer, and there may be the Panama forty mil- 
lions to pay if the canal matter is ever settled on its present basis. 

There is a reason why the country should not draw gold for set- 
tling the balance even if it had no other use for the money. The un- 
settlement of foreign money markets, which would undoubtedly re- 
sult from inordinately reducing the reserves of European banks, 
might have an injurious effect on foreign money markets, and in 
the present era of international trade it becomes necessary for the 
bankers of one country to avoid crippling those of another, just as it 
is necessary for the banks in any one money market to support each 
other. In fact, moneyed capital in all parts of the civilized world 
has become so interdependent that its earning power can only be sus- 
tained by carefully nursing every market. If our bankers have a 
large balance to their credit abroad which is in a situation to earn in- 
terest for them, it would be unwise to order it home unless there was 
some opportunity to use it with equal or greater profit and security 
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at home. This country has all the money it can use at the present 
time to advantage, and more gold could only swell the reserves and 
perhaps induce dangerous speculation. 

In the years following 1900 the great credit our bankers built up 
abroad, and the obligations they had placed foreign bankers under 
by refraining from pressing for immediate remittance, enabled our 
bankers to borrow immense sums of foreign capital to use in the 
various railroad and trust combination enterprises which gradually 
sprang up. The results of the free hand they had were not alto- 
gether happy. The stream of wealth which they seemed to have the 
control of to some extent turned their heads, and the collapse of some 
of the great security deals was the consequence, and much wealth 
was sacrificed when the foreign borrowings had to be paid back. 

It is to be hoped, now that Providence has given our financiers 
another chance, that they will be influenced by so recent a lesson, 
and use this new opportunity to make good the losses incurred by 
the extravagance of the last two years. 

It is a great advantage to a country when there is a lack of in- 
vestment opportunity at home, to be able to place its moneyed capi- 
tal securely and profitably in foreign markets, not directly by invest- 
ment in foreign securities but through foreign banks who act as their 
agents. Our financiers thus have in addition to such securities as 
are given for the loans the indorsement of the foreign banker. 
When the state of our home markets warrants the return of this cap- 
ital from abroad, it is to be wished that its influence here will not be 
to cause a resume of such operations as led up to the catastrophe of 
the summer of 1903. It would be almost inconceivable that the gen- 
eral public could again within so short a time show a willingness to 
be led into a second investment in undigested securities. 

If, however, the successes of the last months of the present year 
are to repair the disasters of the era of speculation, the result will be 
that large sums of money will come into the possession of the gen- 
eral public, just as was the case when the proceeds of the exports of 
1900 were finally realized by the real beneficiaries. The profits of 
the exports of 1900 went largely to the North and West. Those 
of the last year, being derived chiefly from cotton, will go more to 
the South. Whether the general prosperity of the country wil! be 
enhanced, depends on a number of considerations. It largely «le- 
pends on the actual profit there has been to those who have produced 
the commodities and manufactures exported. It may be that raw 
material needed at home has been sent abroad, and the effect might 
be to depress some of our own ifidustries. But it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive that so great a business has been carried on without 
returns to some, probably the greater part of those concerned in it. 
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THE LACK OF ELASTICITY of the National bank note, based as it 
now is on the security of Government bonds, is deplored by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Neither of them suggests any remedy, and perhaps no remedy can 
be suggested which will be free from the danger of lessening the 
safety of the bank-note paper. 

It may be admitted that the experience of the past forty years 
during which the National banking system has been in operation has 
proved that the aggregate bank currency has varied in volume with 
the fluctuations in the price of bonds. But does this positively prove 
that this want of elasticity or inability to respond to the needs of 
business by expanding when the rates for money were high and di- 
minishing when they were low, is inherent in a currency secured and 
made safe by the deposit of a special security in the hands of the 
Government? Are there not other conditions which have aided in 
bringing about the rigidity of the bank currency during the last forty 
years? In other words, has the principle of a secured bank note been 
at fault so much as the way that principle has been applied ? 

The Government bonds used as the basis of bank circulation have 
had an upward tendency in the markets as the credit of the Govern- 
ment has improved, which has not been as yet fully counteracted by 
repeated refundings and exchanges at lower rates of interest. The 
bonds have continually been subject to the competitions of the banks 
and the outside public. For nearly the whole of this forty years the 
National bank note has had to compete with issues of Government 
notes, of silver dollars and silver certificates, by which the aggregate 
of the currency has been kept at such a high point that there was no 
real business motive for increasing or diminishing National bank 
notes. Until 1900 the proportion of circulation issued on bonds was 
ninety per cent. only and in many parts of the United States circula- 
tion was unprofitable. The surplus revenues of the Government, and 
the inducement to the banks to use bonds as security for deposits of 
public moneys, introduced another element into the competition for 
bonds and tended to raise their prices. 

If the bonds had borne a rate of interest which would have kept 
them near par in the market, and if the amounts of Government 
notes and certificates had been fixed, and the Government surplus 
had been small or non-existent, and if circulation had been issued to 
the par value of the bonds, and if there had been no restriction on the 
retirement of notes by the banks, it is believed that the issues of the 


banks would have been measurably responsive to the wants of busi- 
ness. 


These conditions have been very nearly realized at the present 
time. There can now be no increase in Treasury notes or in silver 
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certificates or no coinage of additional silver dollars. Circulating 
notes are issued to the par value of the bonds deposited. The two 
per cent. bonds now bear such a low rate that the ordinary investor 
would not care to hold them. The market price they bring is en- 
tirely responsive to the bank demand. If this bank demand were 
solely for circulation purposes, the bonds would command even a less 
premium than they now do. But if the Government ceases to have 
a surplus, as is now predicted by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
demand for bonds to be used as security for public moneys will grow 
less, and the bonds now used in this way will be released for circula- 
tion purposes. 

There still exists one very unfavorable factor, and that is the law 
which prevents banks from retiring more than three millions of dol- 
lars of notes in any one month. If this law were modified or re- 
pealed, and other conditions remain as they now are, for the coming 
year it is believed that the National bank-note currency would begin 
to manifest a degree of movement which would show that the princi- 
ple of special security does not necessarily prevent elasticity. Prob- 
ably this movement would not show itself simply in a change of 
aggregate amount. It would show itself also in a constant redistri- 
bution of currency, retirements in one section being reissued in 
another. The fluctuations in the price of bonds would be slight and 
only such as were caused by the pressure of business on the banks 

The retirement of National bank notes during the last summer 
and the increase during the fall months are, it is believed, indications 
of the possibility of elasticity in a secured currency under favorable 
conditions. If this is so, the attention of Congress should be 
turned to making the present conditions still more favorable by re- 
moving or enlarging the limit now imposed on the retirement of 
notes. If fears of too rapid contraction should prevent the entire 
repeal of the law, the limit of retirement might at first be enlarged to 
$10,000,000 per month. 


Steen a 


THE HIGH PRICE OF COTTON, combined with the fact that the 
crop, while not so large as the average, was yet a very large produc- 
tion, has given rise to speculation whether the demand for cotton 
has not reached a point which will insure much higher prices for the 
future than have usually prevailed. Some insist that the demand 
has now outrun the possible supply; that the United States cannot 
be counted on to produce more than an annual average of ten mil- 
lion bales. 

It is possible that the exhaustion of land and the ravages of the 
boll weevil may for some years to come reduce the crop in this coun- 
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try, which as yet is the main dependence of the world. It is also 
possible, however, that these drawbacks have been overestimated. 

In raising any agricultural product there are always periods when 
the demand seems to outrun the supply. Any staple is liable at 
times to be raised in such quantities that the price falls below that 
affording profit to the producer. The latter becomes in a way dis- 
couraged and through the circumstances in which he finds himself, 
his land being adapted and fitted for nothing else, he keeps on in a 
listless and perfunctory manner, using less and less capital, and pro- 
ducing less, until the general effect is to diminish the supply. The 
demand, however, is enhanced by low prices, and at last a point is 
reached when the supply is insufficient and the price rises. Now the 
tide begins to turn and the producer receives something to compen- 
sate for his lean years. Encouragement ensues, and newer land and 
better methods of production enhance the quantity of the staple. It 
has been so with wheat, and it will probably be so with cotton. 
Those who produce other crops of less general importance are well 
aware of these vicissitudes. The period of high prices depends upon 
the time that it takes to prepare or renovate the ground and that re- 
quired by the growth of the plant. To take an extreme case: An 
apple orchard takes fifteen years to come into bearing. If high 
prices for this fruit prevail because of neglect of or dying out of or- 
chards, the man whose trees have just come into bearing may rea- 
sonably count on at least a decade of fair prices before competitors 
can enter into competition with him. 

While the land now cultivated in cotton in the South may be to 
some extent exhausted, yet there are still tracts which can be brought 
into cultivation. Better methods of cultivation also will be induced 
by fair prices. In fact, it is as yet hardly fair to assume that the 
maximum crop has been reached until the effect of better prices on 
the cultivation of cotton has had time to show itself. 


THE SURPLUS RESERVES of the New York city banks are natur- 
ally regarded as the measure of monetary conditions, not only in 
New York city but throughout the country. A good bank statement 
shows an increase and a bad bank statement a decrease of the surplus 
cash reserve. 

The National Banking Law recognizes money centers, and has 
always recognized New York city as the great money center. This 
is a recognition of a fact that could not be disputed. Some would-be 
economists, in and out of Congress, have from time to time thought 
that this tendency of the cash reserves to accumulate at certain cen- 
ters was the result of the reserve law, and have suggested modifica- 
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tions of the law in order to counteract this tendency. The only re- 
sult of this phase of opinion has been to apply the law to Chicago and 
St. Louis, the natural money centers of the West, in the same man- 
ner as it was applied to New York. In so far as these cities were 
actually points to which the cash circulation tended, they have per- 
haps benefited by the law, but where the law has artificially caused 
larger cash reserves to be kept in those cities than were naturally de- 
manded there, it must have caused some loss of profits to the banks. 
The circulation of money throughout the country naturally follows 
the course of trade, and although law may modify and obstruct this 
circulation to some extent, yet its effect is comparatively slight. 

The cash reserves of New York city, therefore, remain the barom- 
eter of monetary conditions notwithstanding the rivalry of the two 
Western money centers. 

The experience of the last half century has shown invariably that 
after a financial crisis, during the period of recovery from ashock 
to credit, the cash reserves gradually increase, rates for money fall, 
and the banks find difficulty in profitably using the money that flows 
towards them. After the crisis of 1873 before the resumption of spe- 
cie payments the dead load of surplus reserve carried by the banks, and 
particularly by the New York banks, was especially noticeable. There 
was then no way of changing the paper money into gold and silver 
coin which could be used in foreign money markets. Since the re- 
sumption of specie payments the banks could avail themselves of for- 
eign markets, and although the tendency of money to accumulate in 
the banks at the money centers was as strong after the financial crises 
which have occurred since the resumption of specie payments, yet 
the banks have by degrees Jearned how to prevent their surplus re- 
serves from remaining stagnant. 

As long as there existed uncertainty as to the maintenance of the 
gold standard, the demand for gold for export resulted in an aggrava- 
tion of the situation, by tending to lower the credit of the paper cur- 
rency and retarding the revival of credit and enterprise at home. 
Since the enactment of the law of 1900, which recognized definitely 
the gold standard, and the enormous increase in the gold reserve of 
the country which has ensued, the use of money abroad when the 
market at home is dull no longer arouses any fear that the paper 
currency will be in danger of depreciation. The gold certificates 
alone, representing the stock of gold held outside the Treasury, form 
an immense margin of protection to the gold reserve held by the 
Treasury, against the legal tenders directly and indirectly against the 
silver certificates. No one therefore feels any apprehension that the 
transfer of such cash as is not required at home to foreign markets 
will give rise to any lack of confidence in the paper currency of the 
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country. The profits which may arise from the use of our idle 
money abroad will to some extent make good the losses from depres- 
sion of business at home. 

The growth of the reserves at the money centers, and especially 
in New York city, can now be regarded with more complacency than 
they were looked upon during the years when the agitation over sil- 
ver tended to cast doubt on the soundness of our paper currency. 
The increase of surplus reserves, where it is not accompanied by an 
increase of loans, would be a symptom that business depression was 
still dominating the markets, but accompanied by a healthy increase 
of loans at the money centers such an increase shows that while 
there may be some depression in perhaps numerous lines of business, 
there is a process of redistribution going on that will result in new 
activities. 

The winter has so far been an exceptionally hard one, and the en- 
terprises requiring outdoor labor are at a standstill. For this reason 
alone it might be expected that the funds required throughout the 
country would be less than usual. The general condition of the 
money markets appears to be encouraging rather than otherwise. 


OP Orr 


THE ACTION OF SECRETARY SHAW last summer in accepting State 
and city bonds as security for public deposits seems to have opened 
the door for the introduction in Congress of legislation which, if 
finally enacted as law, would give a great impetus to the contraction 
of municipal debt. 

Representative PRINCE, of Illinois, has elaborated a plan for dispos- 
ing of the surplus revenue of the Government, by its investment in 
State and municipal securities. The effect of the measure he pro- 
poses would be to secure interest for the funds which now lie idle 
either in the independent Treasury or the designated bank deposi- 
taries. 

It is a very plausible and taking idea, that the Government should 
enter the investment field, in the same manner as a private individ- 
ual, and by availing itself of its surplus capital increase the public 
revenues for the benefit of the public. In behalf of such a measure 
it is argued that the Government bonds now outstanding, with the 
periods of their redemption fixed, do not afford a suitable outlet for the 
surplus, which it isassumed will usually exist under the present laws. 
The evils of withdrawing this surplus from the channels of business 
circulation are well known by sad experience. The remedy for these 
evils—deposit with National banks—is criticised as affording oppor- 
tunity for favoritism and perhaps corruption, although so far no 
charges of this kind have been seriously made in regard to the use of 
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National bank depositaries during the long period of forty years since 
the inauguration of the National banking system. Undoubtedly 
there has been some rivalry and jealousy among the banks. 

The State banks naturally do not take kindly to a privilege exclu- 
sively enjoyed by the National institutions, and National banks des- 
ignated as despositaries of public money excite the envy of those that 
are not; but apparent favoritism can generally be explained by the 
circumstances which render necessary the designation of depositaries. 
The Secretary must designate such banks as are the most conven- 
iently situated for the reception and transferof funds and whichcom- 
ply with the law as to the furnishing of security. 

It is hardly to be apprehended that there will ever be any great 
danger of abuses arising as long as the Government requires its own 
bonds as security. As has been pointed out heretofore, the modifica- 
tion of the rule as to security, by receiving State and city bonds, 
might prove an entering wedge for favoritism in the allotment of pub- 
lic moneys to depositary banks. 

But even if there were graver objections than have yet been put 
forward to placing surplus with the banks, it is difficult to see how 
such a measure as that introduced by Mr. PRINCE would prove a safe 
substitute for the present method of returning the surplus to the chan- 
nels of circulation. If the Government enters the market as a pur- 
chaser of municipal and State bonds, it is obvious that there would 
be a rise of price in these securities whenever the purchase was made. 
When the Government needed its money, it would have to throw the 
bonds on the market, and prices would tend to fall. The Treasury 
could not, to the same extent as a private investor, sell only when the 
price seemed favorable. If the surplus was large it might happen 
that the amount of these securities held by the Government would be 
such a share of the whole amount outstanding as to practically deluge 
the market and force prices down. 

There is already an object lesson in the stock of silver now owned 
by the Treasury. No one can doubt that the Government would se- 
riously depress the price of silver, if it attempted to make sales of 
any of the stock it now holds. 

No private individual or corporation could for a moment compete 
with the Government, if the latter should undertake any kind of busi- 
ness. The proposition is virtually socialistic. 

The dangers to be apprehended from the Government becoming 
an investor, for the sake of obtaining interest on its idle money, are 
much greater than those to be apprehended from the use of banks as 
depositaries, even if the banks were not required to deposit security. 
The occasional losses that might be incurred from bank failures would 
cut no figure in comparison with the losses both to the Government 
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and the people from undue speculation in State and municipal securities 
that would surely follow if the Government should be placed in the 
position contemplated by the PRINCE bill. There is, however, little 
danger that this measure will become a law. The radical departure 
from the former precedents of Treasury management would preclude 
its adoption even if the danger of future surplus was greater than it 
now is. But as the threat of the surplus becomes less, Congress will 
regard extraordinary projects for taking care of it with less favor. 


-_— 


THE PRICE OF BRITISH CONSOLS continues low, and financial 
experts are at a loss to account for the failure of these securities to 
recover from the decline incident to the Boer war. After the close 
of the war it was expected that this standard security would rise and 
maintain itself at par, but in fact consols have remained at a level 
lower than the average while the war was still in progress. Various 
explanations have been offered, some of which are no doubt extreme- 
ly reasonable. While the war lasted the price was maintained be- 
cause it was believed that when the war ended the price would rise 
and so make them a good speculation. The war loan was taken by 
syndicates which furnished the money by borrowing from the banks, 
placing the consols as security and expecting the public to take them 
at the rise at the close of the war. Apparently the public has not 
done so, and the banks calling their loans have forced too large 
quantities on the market. But consols are not undigested securities. 
They are on the contrary considered the best permanent investment 
in the world; that is, if one is contented with their income rate. 
Moreover, the Transvaal loan since the war is virtually guaranteed 
by the British Government, and may be a factor in adding to the 
bulk of Government loans now offered to the public. But all this 
does not really explain why these securities, of such indubitable 
solvency, are not in sufficient demand to raise their market price at 
least to par. 

It is not a question of particular interest in this country except 
for the reason that it may involve phenomena in the financial world 
which will have an effect on all Government securities not only in 
Great Britain but in the United States and elsewhere. During the 
last half century there seems to have been a constant rivalry between 
governments to reduce the rate of interest on their public debts to 
the lowest possible point. The lower the rate at which a govern- 
ment could borrow, of course the greater the credit. The last half 
century has witnessed some remarkable feats of financial statesmen 
in refunding masses of debt at lower and lower rates. In view of 
these successful performances, there have been many speculations 
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as to what might be the limit of government credit as thus indi- 
cated. Could it be possible that a time might arrive when the pub- 
lic might entrust funds to the Government simply for safe keeping, 
that is, enable public loans to be made without any interest at all ? 
This is not inconceivable were private investments to become so un- 
certain or deficient, while government credit was maintained. The 
capitalist afraid or unable to avail himself of private investments 
might possibly entrust his funds in this manner to the govern- 
ment. 

Instead, however, of there being any tendency to the deteriora- 
tion of private investments, there has been a trend in exactly the 
contrary direction. During the time when governments were suc- 
cessfully lowering the rate on their public debts, there was not the 
same confidence felt in the securities offered by railroads, States and 
municipalities and the numerous industrial enterprises, that is now 
felt. These securities were still in an experimental stage, and it may 
truthfully be said that many of them still remain in an experimental 
stage. But enough of these securities, outside of national debts, 
have been tried and tested and found so reliable that they are now 
serious competitors with government loans. They bring a higher in- 
come rate as a rule, and while theoretically they may not be as secure 
as the national debts, they are practically as safe. 

The citizen is now relieved of the care and management of such 
securities and protected by the great trust companies. Formerly, 
when an investor held bonds of railroads and other corporations, if 
anything went wrong, he had to make his fight as an individual. 
Now the trust companies stand in the breach and are enabled to 
force the fulfillment of contracts by great corporated bodies with a 
force equal to theirown. The trust company exerts the power of 
combination in behalf of the individual. The investor looks to his 
income. No one can expect that he will invest in governments at a 
low rate, simply because they are secure, when he can get a higher 
rate on other securities, which are now practically as secure as gov- 
ernments. 

The upshot of all this is that where twenty or twenty-five years 
ago government securities had few competitors in the investment 
market, they have many to-day. Moreover, these competitors are 
not confined to the home market of any particular country. A Brit- 
ish investor can find safe and income-paying securities in the United 
States, in France, or in many other countries, and vice versa. There 
is asolidarity of finance in an international sense not dreamed of a 
century ago. The protection of private property in war has gone so 
far that securities at least would never be repudiated because of na- 
tional hostilities. 
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The high price of the bonds of the United States appears to be an 
exception at the present time. The income rate on them is very low, 
or at least appears so at first sight. But the main reason of this is 
that their apparent rate of income is supplemented by their use in 
banking. Another reason is perhaps the small amount of the na- 
tional debt. Nevertheless, were these bonds deprived of their func- 
tion of security for bank notes and deposits of public money, it may 
be believed that our two per cent. bonds would fall below par, and 
show the same tendency to remain there as do British consols. 

While the competition of other better-paying investments lasts, it 
is probable that governments will have to pay market rates for loans. 
They can no doubt please themselves by fixing the nominal rate as 
low as they feel authorized by custom and precedent to do, but the 
price at which they can sell such bonds will be fixed by the average 
income-paying power of the securities offered which are practically 
in the same class with governments. Of course the special reasons 
which affect the prices of government evidences of debt will vary in 
each country. Nevertheless, the general rule will be the same. 
Governments will no longer have the same advantage they once had 
of offering the only security that was generally regarded as abso- 
lutely safe. They may still offer something that theoretically may 
be admitted to be the best form of security, but it is not now under 


ordinary circumstances enough better to compensate for taking a 
lower rate of interest. 

It is this new condition of the investment markets of the world 
which has become prominent within the last ten years which, we 
think, helps to explain the Jow price of consols. The same influ- 
ences will no doubt by cegrees more or less affect the prices and rates 
of all government securities. 


CO Oe 


CONGRESS IS SO ENGAGED with the Panama matter, and with try- 
ing to make political capital for the presidential election, that any 
financial legislation except by indirection, that is except what may 
grow out of the future evolution of affairs on the isthmus, seems to be 
further away than ever. The general attitude at the present time in 
the financial world seems to be one of waiting for something to turn 
up. The outbreak of war in the East, which is always imminent and 
yet deferred, the beginning of the construction of the inter- oceanic 
canal, either one or the other or both, would give an impulse which 
might break up this period of inactivity. 

Probably the absence of any general signs of activity in business 
is now an excellent thing for the country. The lull may be that 
which is said to precede the storm, and is natural enough at this sea- 
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son of the year, and may also masque solid preparation for the com- 
ing spring and summer. 

If the negotiations between Russia and Japan are brought to a 
favorable conclusion, and the inter-oceanic canal scheme is postponed 
indefinitely to meet political exigencies, the business of 1904 will have 
to runits allotted course without the aid it might receive from extra- 
neous stimulation. There is every reason to believe that there will be 
a much closer contest than that of 1900 between the two great parties, 
and that political excitement will run very high. Presidential years 
as a rule are not regarded as good business years, although with good 
crops the real or supposed detrimental effect of politics is easier en- 
dured. Throughout the whole country there seems to be a prospect 
of great unrest in political circles, though there is a lack of clean-cut 
political issues. Party lines are not very distinctly marked either on 
the monetary or tariff question. The main question at this time, 
when there seems to be no plain policy marked out by either party, 
seems to be one of administration. Although the faults of the party 
in power in this respect may not have been important, yet they afford 
a handle which their opponents can use to their own advantage. 
When the voters see no distinct and important issues which draw 
them to the one side or the other, there is apt to bea very large num- 
ber who are influenced by the simple desire of seeing a change. The 
duller business turns out to be, the greater the influence of this feeling. 


oe 


THE MONEY MARKET has been agitating itself over the expected 
decision in the Northern Securities merger case. The results of the 
decision are very vital to the railroad interests of the country. It is 
of great importance to know what the highest court will say as to 
the right of controlling railroad management by corporate power. 
Doubtless the suit and the decision so far made have given a check 
to railroad enterprise in this direction, and this check has been per- 
haps very far reaching. All those who are in control or who pur- 
pose to obtain control of roads have paused and are marking time 
until they know the result. But the mere rendering of the decision 
will not probably have any serious effect on the value of railroad se- 
curities. If the Northern Securities Company is declared to be a 
corporation formed to carry on a business in contravention of law, 
the only effect will be to put things back where they were before the 
corporation was formed. The railroads will not be destroyed or 
their earning capacity lessened. If on the other hand the decision 
affirms the right of the company to exert its powers, then other com- 
panies of like nature will be formed unless Congress shall pass a law 
preventing it. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND ITS EFFECT ON 
BUSINESS. 


Does the presidential election affect the trade of the year in which it oc- 
curs, or is this belief only a fallacy founded on coincidence or accident ? If, 
for instance, 1903 had been the year of the presidential election it probably 
would have been asserted without doubt and with all candor that the sum- 
mer crisis was the result of the uncertainty and excitement attendant on the 
political struggle. 

The prospect of a possible change of party as the resultant of the struggle 
and the inauguration of a different policy which might affect trade unfavor- 
ably, or the choice of men in either party as candidates whose records and 
reputations might lead the country to expect novelty of action, are reason- 
able causes why business men might become timid and irresolute. Some 
presidential years have been years of depressed business no doubt, and _ per- 
haps enough to give some ground to the generally-received belief that the 
presidential election has an unsettling effect on general prosperity. 

It ean be believed that the psychological effect on the popular mind after 
this tradition is fairly established might be observable. It becomes some- 
what like the belief in lucky and unlucky days. The prophecy often tends 
to bring about its own fulfillment, and the mental effect of a universal be- 
lief, though unfounded in essential fact, is always great. 

There are no essential facts on which to base any faith in the proposition 
that the presidential year is a bad one for business, or for that reason any 
worse than any other year. In the last forty years bad years for business 
have often recurred, but they were as often non-presidential as otherwise. 
When a bad year comes, however, any prominent event taking place therein 
is likely to be made the excuse and the scapegoat for the disaster. The panic 
years of 1873, of 1893, and others of almost equal fame, were not presidential 
years. Each of them followed the year of a presidential election and it 
might with some plausibility be urged that the evil effects of the elections of 
1872 and 1892 were carried over and culminated in 1873 and 1893. But with 
the same reason it might be urged that anything bad taking place within the 
presidential term should be ascribed to the evils of the election year. 

This unfounded fear of the effects of election excitement on business 
ought to be laughed down. Excitement and animation of the popular mind 
for any other reason are not considered bad for business. While there may 
be some temporary diversion of attention to political matters, such as is 
usual on the part of the ordinary voter, this does not as a rule draw him 
more from his ordinary occupation than do his customary amusements in 
other years. The political excitement of the year in most cases takes the- 
place of other relaxation. Then again, in a presidential year a great deal of 
money is spent, and the free circulation of money has never been considered 
as bad for business. 

In those years when financial crises did happen, there is no way of trac- 
ing them to the influence of political excitement. The panic of 1884, as an. 
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instance, was the result of the Grant & Ward failure and of the involvement 
of the Metropolitan National Bank in the railroad schemes of George I. 
Seney. There was nothing political in it. 

This ban on presidential years is of a piece with the philosophy which as- 
eribes prosperity and hard times to the influence of political parties, and 
would give Mr. McKinley credit for the boom crops of 1898 and blame Mr. 
Cleveland for the panic of 1893. The great events of the presidential year 
are the great nominating conventions. These do not occur usually until 
June or July, after all the spring trade is over and the summer vacations 
have commenced. Here is already a good six months’ business done, and no 
sensible business man, circumstances otherwise favoring him, is going to lie 
down and refuse to seize opportunities because this or that candidate is to be 
nominated in June or July. 

On the other hand, the man who is not prepared to do business or who 
for some reason or other does not wish to do business, will perhaps urge the 
political excitement as a reason for his inaction. It would be the same with 
him in any year, but he would have a different excuse ready. There are al- 
ways a large number of citizens who through fault or misfortune are con- 
stantly obliged to find excuses for themselves, and this is less difficult in the 
presidential year than at other times. If a banker wishes to refuse to make 
a doubtful loan, or a capitalist desires to evade the pressing promoter, the 
presidential year furnishes a plausible and graceful excuse. 

As to the possible effects on business of changes in policy which seem to 
be in the air, the currency, the tariff or what not, there have been too many 
of them in the history of every business man to have an additional one dis- 
may him very much if a new undertaking commends itself to him. Change, 
threatened or realized, has been the order of the day in the United States, 
and there are no people in the world more accustomed to discount antici- 
pated trouble and go right on with business than the business men of this 
country. 

There is no reason to think that 1904 will be a bad business year because 
it is the year of the presidential election any more than because it is leap 
year. It may be bad for business or good for business, but not either way 
because of political agitation. But as this belief in the malign influence of 
presidential elections seems to have gained some foothold, it might be well 
for some of our scientific observers to examine into the real facts, serutiniz- 
ing the past and keeping tab on future events as they occur. Perhaps thus 
the question may be set at rest. 


FINANCIAL BILLS REPORTED.—A sub-committee of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on January 13 voted to report to the full committee the 
Prince bill, requiring the Secretary of the Treasury, under certain conditions, to 
invest not exceeding $100,000,000 of the Treasury surplus in gilt edged State and 
municipal bonds and to sell them at auction if the surplus becomes low. 

A favorable report to the committee was ordered on a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the House with the names of all National 
banks which are Government depositories, together with the amounts of the de 
posits ; also on a bill to allow National banks to loan money on real estate, limiting 
such loans to forty per cent. of the value of the land and twenty-five per cent. of th: 
capital of the banks. 
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THE RELATIONS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


{In the opinion of many bankers and others the present relations between Jabor and cap- 
ital are a menace to the continued prosperity of the country. Believing that a full discus- 
sion of the subject will tend to a right settlement of existing difficulties, THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE has secured a number of special articles from representatives of both sides of 
the controversy. The first article, published in the November issue of the MAGAZINE, was 
contributed by David M. Parry, President of the National Association of Manufacturers; 
also President of the Citizens’ Industrial Association of America, recently organized. In 
the December issue the views of Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, were presented. Ralph M. Easley, Chairman of the Executive Council of the National 
Civic Federation, continues the discussion in an interesting way in this number.] 


RECONCILING THE CONFLICT BETWEEN EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYEES. 


By RALPH M. EASLEY, Chairman Executive Council National Civic Federation. 


One of the assets, if it may be so expressed, of the great anthracite coal 
strike has been the general awakening of interest in the industrial question. 
The ‘‘empty coal-bin ” carried it home to practically every citizen. Prior to 
that strike, the view of the labor problem taken by the public was more or 
less academic and generally colored by local conditions. The rapid develop- 
ment of industry during the past fifty years has so revolutionized methods of 
production and distribution that innumerable and most intricate problems 
have arisen which only some such tremendous jolt would bring to public 
view. The great coal strike turned the inquiring mind of the public toward 
the questions lying back of industrial disturbances, such as ‘‘ fair wages,” 
‘shorter hours,” ‘‘the open shop,” ‘‘ boycotts,” ‘‘ black lists,” ‘‘ piecework,”’ 
‘restriction of output,” ‘‘opposition to machinery,” ‘‘minimum wage,” 
‘‘apprentices,”’ ‘‘ sympathetic strikes,” ‘‘recognition of the union,” ‘‘ integrity 
of contracts,” ‘‘ jurisdictional quarrels between unions,” ete. These it found 
to be not only burning practical questions with every employer and employee, 
but also interesting from a general sociological and scientific point of view. 


THE PIECEWORK SYSTEM. 


Take the simple question of piecework, which has caused so many strikes, 
and which nearly led to the tying up of two large railway systems recently. 
The public hardly knew what the question meant. A most scholarly and 
eminent citizen wrote it ‘‘peace-work.” But in the manufacturing world 
they would never think of spelling it that way! The Machinists’ and Boiler 
Workers’ Unions oppose piecework, while the Hatters’ and Glove Makers’ 
Unions will fight for it. The International Association of Machinists is so 
pronounced in its hostility to piecework that at its annual convention last 
year it voted to refuse to work by that system after July 1 of this year, and to 
go to the extreme of calling a general strike, if necessary. The Industrial 
Commission gives a list of twenty-eight national labor organizations that pre- 
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fer piecework and twenty-two that forbid it. In England there have been 
more strikes to secure piecework than to prevent it. The same difference of 
opinion exists among employers, some being willing to order a lockout, if 
necessary, to force piecework in their establishments, while others insist upon 
day labor, believing that system to yield a better quality of work. Back of 
each of these positions there is an apparently good reason. The bitter hos- 
tility of the unions to the piecework system springs from the fact that after 
fixing a scale of prices for work by the piece, employers, when not checked 
by a union, often arbitrarily reduce the scale of prices for work upon finding 
that some of the men are making what they consider too high wages. Here 
the union comes in and says in effect to the swiftest workers, ‘‘ You must 
slacken your speed. By employing all your energy you do not help yourself, 
for you are reduced at once by your employer, while you are forcing those 
less speedy to a starvation basis or to over-exertion that destroys their health.” 

This tendency of the employer thus arbitrarily and selfishly to reduce the 
scale of wages is so pronounced and recognized by employers themselves that 
a new plan is being introduced by some manufacturers called the ‘‘ premium 
system,” which undertakes to remove all cause for the fears of the working- 
man, and at the same time secure to the employer the benefits held out by 
the piecework system. 


THE OPEN SHOP. 


The open versus the closed shop is another question that has especially 
come into prominence the past year; and from the fiery speeches made by 


the leaders of the opposing sides, one would judge that there is no way out 
short of the utter annihilation of the unions, if the open shop should pre- 
vail, or the extinction of the non-union man, if the closed shop should be 
adopted. As both Mr. Gompers and Mr. Parry state the matter, there seems 
to be an ‘‘irrepressible conflict ;’ but, while theoretically the open or closed 
shop problem seems to be impossible of solution, practically it is being worked 
out every day. There are closed shops which are working satisfactorily and 
they are not criminal conspiracies against the public; and there are open 
shops operating successfully, and the unions accepting such have not gone to 
pieces, but are stronger to-day than they ever were. 

Is there not a great deal of fustian put out on both sides of this question? 
We are told with great, ponderous eloquence that it is ‘‘ unconstitutionai,” 
‘‘un-American ” and ‘‘infamous” for an employer to agree to employ only 
union men. We are told on the other side that an employer who should dis- 
criminate against union men would be violating every principle of justice 
and equity, and in some States the penal code. Is it not possible that both 
are overdoing the matter just a little? For instance, many employers insist 
on emphasizing vigorously the liberty and rights of the non-union man, and 
those rights should be fully protected; but are there not also some rights, and 
some liberty of action, due the employer? For example, if he wanted 
a hundred men to perform a certain piece of work, and thought he could 
secure better service by employing only non-union men, or only union men, 
only Germans, only Irish, only Catholics, or only Methodists, would it not be 
his right toso discriminate ? And would it be anybody’s else business? This, 
of course, does not apply to labor employed by the Government—City, State 
or National—but to an individual employer. 
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Is there not a great deal of human nature in this open shop question ? 
When a union leader goes to an employer and says, ‘‘If you don’t discharge 
that ‘scab’ in an hour, we will tie you up,” or ‘‘ If you employ any non-union 
men, we will call a strike and put you out of business,” the old Adam at once 
arises in Mr. Employer and he frequently responds by kicking Mr. Agent out of 
the office. But suppose this same agent should goin and say: ‘‘ Mr. Employer, 
we want to make a contract with you todo your work. You want your work 
performed in a good workmanlike manner, under such conditions and at such 
rates as we may mutually agree upon. Now, we don’t object to working with 
non-union men, but if you will make an exclusive contract with us, it will put 
us in a position to discipline and control our men so that we can enforce our 
contracts, and we can guarantee you better and altogether more satisfactory 
work.” In other words, does not that place the proposal on a business basis? 
What freedom of contract, or what liberty of action, would be violated by such 
an agreement ? What essential difference is there between that proposition 
and the common everyday agreement made in the mercantile world between 
manufacturers and dealers wherein the manufacturer says to the dealer, ‘If 
you will handle our goods exclusively, we will make you a discount;” or, as 
testified to by a manufacturer in a case recently, ‘‘ If you will make the state- 
ment every ninety days that you have sold no goods made by our competitors, 
we will allow you a discount of ten per cent?” 

When Smith lets a contract for a house, the contractor, of course, hires 
all the men. Smith may never see them, nor does he know whether they 
are all Catholics, Protestants, Germans, Irish, union or non union men; and 
in fact he has nothing to do with it, and cares nothing about it. In the case 
of the Longshoremen and the great lake carrying companies, the union 
contracts with the employer in just about this manner. 

A good illustration of the human nature that crops out in this question 
came under my notice recently when a conciliation committee, which had 
worked for a week to settle a strike involving several thousand men, finally 
secured an agreement upon everything except the disposition of five non- 
union men. They had been taken in during the strike. The employer said 
that under no circumstances would he discharge those men at the command 
of the union. The union emphatically said it would not go back to work 
until the ‘‘seabs” were discharged. Consultation developed the fact that 
these particular five men were incompetent and undesirable in every respect, 
but the employer stood on the principle involved and rightly refused to 
‘throw them down,” as he put it. The committee prevailed upon the union to 
give up its contention and go back to work with these men. When the union 
finally yielded, the leader called up the manufacturer and said, ‘‘ Well, we 
will go back to work to-morrow morning.” The answer, delivered in a tone 
as snarling and bitter as it could be made, was: ‘‘ Well, you will have to work 
with those non-union men if you do.” ‘‘ All right,” was the leader’s reply, 
in his best ‘‘ Sunday voice,” ‘‘there won’t be any trouble about that.” On 
reaching the shops the next morning they found that the employer had dis- 
charged every non-union man. 

When an employer makes a demand for an open shop on the public pre- 
tense of securing liberty for the non-union man, but privately announces 
that with the open shop he will ‘‘smash” the union, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the union will submit. If, as some employers claim, the open 
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shop means the death of the union, one certainly cannot blame the union for 
fighting for its life. On the other hand, if a closed shop means the absolute 
control of all the business of the shop by the union, leaving the employer 
only to pay the bills Saturday night, then the employer cannot be blamed 
for wanting to ‘‘smash” the union. However, these extreme positions, I be- 
lieve, are both unnecessary evils, which patience, tact and forbearance will 
remove in time. 

While I believe the employer has the absolute right to make an exclusive 
contract with the union, I have just as strong a conviction as to the legal 
rights of the non-union man to determine for himself, without coercion, 
whether he shall belong to a union, or not, and to work without molestation 
wherever employed. There is no legal conflict between these two rights. 

The bitter feeling toward the non-union man in this country is marveled 
at by the trades union leaders of England. In many of their contracts there 
is a clause stipulating that they work with non-union men; but this state of 
affairs did not always exist. The English unions passed through the bitter 
stage several generations ago, and doubtless the broader spirit will eventually 
control in our unions. Itis hard to believe when one now sees the tolerance 
and fraternizing of the various religious denominations, that at one time they 
were burning one another at the stake on account of differing views. 


THE RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT. 


The question of ‘‘ restriction of output” is one that has called forth great 
denunciations of unions and has been the cause of much friction. Many of 
the union leaders indignantly deny the charge, but they speak from their 
own craft experience only. There are unions that deliberately place a limi- 
tation on work and do it openly in their by-laws, and, generally speaking, all! 
the union rules and methods, whether governing membership, apprentice- 
ships, working with non-unionists, the minimum wage, piecework, machiners 
or output, are in some form a restriction upon the employer, and have come 
into vogue to protect the members at some point where they feel that com- 
petition will be destructive. But this natural desire to prevent destructive 
competition is so universal that it is not fair to stop the inquiry with the 
labor union. It is common to capitalists, farmers, the professional classes, 
and merchants as well. 

The merchant who cuts prices is just as reprehensible in the eyes of thie 
other merchants as is the non-unionist who cuts wages in the eyes of the 
unionist. The tactics employed in the mercantile and in the labor worlds to 
deal with the common enemy, the price or wage cutter, are almost identical. 
Purchasers of holiday books will doubtless remember finding a printed slip 
in each one containing the following: 

‘“‘In accordance with the agreement of the American Publishers’ Association, which 
went into effect May 1, 1901, this book must be sold at retail at the published price without 
discount.”’ 


Now, back of that simple little statement there is a history of a combination 
between ninety-five per cent. of the publishers of all kinds of books and mag 
zines in the United States, and about ninety per cent. of the wholesale and 
retail booksellers. The publishers made an iron-clad agreement amoung 
themselves that they would refuse to sell books to any booksellers who cut 
prices. This combination between the publishers and the booksellers was +0 
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advantageous that the sellers helped to compel the independent publishers 
(the ‘‘seabs”’) to join the publishers’ organization. As these organizations 
have existed only three years and include practically all the old-established 
publishing houses in the United States, I will quote verbatim from the 
official circulars recently produced in court: 


‘* By special arrangement entered into with the organization committee of the American 
Publishers’ Association, the members of our association are bound not to buy, not to put 
in stock, nor to offer for sale the books of any publisher who shall finally decline to co- 
operate with us in the maintenance of the net price system by joining the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association and issuing books under the net price system. Inasmuch as the pub- 
lishers have carried out their part of the agreement upon which our contract was 
conditioned, it now becomes necessary for us to preserve our part of the agreement. 
We had sincerely hoped that you would be pleased to join the American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and co-operate with us through it in the maintenance of the net price system; and 
if you will take the matter into consideration at the present time, we are confident that you 
will now join the Publishers’ Association and not compel us to take final action in this mat- 
ter. We inclose a copy of the last issue of the Booksellers’ Bulletin. By referring to page 
6 of the Bulletin you will see that one publisher has already been cut off by the members of 
our association. We sincerely hope it will not be necessary to extend the list. Very truly 
yours, AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION.”’ 


The resolution on which the above notice was based is as follows, adopted 
by the American Booksellers’ Association June 17, 1902: 


‘* Whereas, All publishers of trade books still remaining outside of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation have been repeatedly invited by us to join the organization and through it co-oper- 
ate with us in the maintenance of the net price system ; and, 

Whereas, Such publishers of general trade books as still remain outside of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association are continuing to sell their publications to the few persistent price- 
cutters, and thus encouraging them to continue their opposition to the net price system ; 
therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That we, the American Booksellers’ Association in convention assem- 
bled, do hereby instruct our secretary to give final notice to such publishers that it is our 
intention to apply Reform Resolution No. 1 unless they immediately join the American 
Publishers’ Association and co-operate through it with us in the maintenance of the net 
price system ; and therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That should any such publisher on receiving such notice decline to co- 
Operate with us by failing to make application to the American Publishers’ Association 
after receiving final notice, the secretary shall promptly issue notice to all members that 
Reform Resolution No. 1 is thereafter to be applied to such publisher, and all members 
shall discontinue handling the books of such publisher as provided by Reform Resolution 
No. 1 until further notice.”’ 


As a further illustration of the methods adopted and the success with 
which they were carried out, the following extracts are given from a circular 
letter sent out by one of the publishers: 


‘Several things have already been demonstrated of interest to the entire trade in con- 
nection with the ‘no cut rate’ movement. 

1, The substantial loyalty to the association of all dealers. In only one case (up to date 
of this letter) has there been any cutting of price—one large department store in New 
York city. 

2. The vigor and promptness of the association to punish those who violate its regula- 
tions. The association immediately took steps to assure itself that the cut in price was de- 
liberate and intentional. The entire wholesale publishing trade was at once notified not to 
Sell a book of any kind published by the members of the American Publishers’ Association 
to the offending concern. There is every indication that this order will be loyally carried 
out by all publishers and wholesalers.’’ 
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The two organizations above referred to claim they took the only course 
open to prevent the ‘‘demoralization of the trade” by department stores, 
‘*home library’ and ‘‘ mail order” agencies, but the methods are strikingly 
similar to those of the labor unions. 

Everyone is familiar with the bitter warfare that has gone on for years 
between the ‘‘ cut price’ drug stores and the wholesale dealers and manu- 
facturers of proprietary remedies. In fact, the whole commercial world is 
honeycombed with definite organized efforts to prevent what each trade 
would term destructive competition, and, in conducting the various fights on 
these propositions, the boycott, spies, and, in some cases, physical attacks, 
have been employed. Even the recent disgraceful conduct of the livery 
drivers in Chicago, where burial of the dead was interfered with, finds its 
parallel but not justification in the conduct of the ‘‘ coffin combination,” 
which in many cities has carried its fights against the independent coffin 
companies to the same disgraceful limit. In one western city, the fight be- 
came so bitter that attachments were taken out for the corpses by the rival 
companies, and, in another, because a man had had an undertaker who 
handled independent coffins, he could not secure a hearse nor a public con- 
veyance and had to take the remains to the cemetery in a grocery wagon. 

While the limitations and restrictions by unions have caused wholesale 
condemnation, little or no attention is paid to the regular meetings of manu- 
facturers and dealers at which they openly discuss and agree upon prices and 
limitations of output. The ‘‘ New York Commercial” of January 2 contained 
the following statement, which is certainly to the point: 

‘*The power of the Steel Corporation has been demonstrated by its ability to maintain 
high prices for its finished material in the face of a falling off of something like sixty per 
cent. in the demand for steel, and reductions ranging from forty to fifty per cent. in the 
price of pig iron. This has been accomplished through the various pools which have been 
formed for the purpose of regulating prices and output. Practically all the pools met last 
December and decided to maintain the 1903 schedule. The iron and steel industry is now 
controlled by various associations, among them the billet manufacturers, steel rail nianu- 
facturers, structural manufacturers, steel plate manufacturers, tin manufacturers, and pig 
iron manufacturers. 

In fact, when one strikes the iron and hardware world, it is difficult to 
find anything that is not in a pool or combination of some description, where 
prices are arbitrarily fixed and in some instances output prorated. I do not 
claim that these pools and combinations are not necessary to maintain stabil- 
ity in the market and, therefore, stability in employment; but I simply desire 
to call attention to the fact that what is accepted as an every-day matter of 
necessity on one side ought not to be too harshly condemned on the other. 
When a union man observes how readily the public acquiesces in the demand 
of all railroad corporations that their ‘‘ fixed charges” be provided for beyond 
any peradventure, he wonders why the union man’s ‘‘ fixed charges,” that is 
his cost of living, should not be as surely provided for by the employer. Thus 
the ‘‘minimum wage” demand is nothing more nor less than what the union- 
ists claim to be their ‘‘ fixed charges.” 

Limited space forbids reference, even by name, to the hundreds of combi- 
nations one may find upon investigation that restrict prices or limit output. 
In fact, it can be said that there is scarcely an industry that is entirely free 
from combinations of capital or combinations of labor in some form. There 
is an infinite variety in the methods of these different combinations, but there 
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is a general similarity in their efforts to regulate competition and bring pres- 
sure to bear on persistent ‘‘ competitors,” ‘‘ price cutters” and ‘‘non-union- 
ists.” It may well be asked, in view of the universality of this effort, What 
is to be the outcome? and, What should be the policy of the general public 
toward combinations? We may ask, Shall all combinations be suppressed 
and all industries be compelled to submit to the unregulated competition of 
individualism? Or, shall these combinations continue to grow and competi- 
tion be entirely eliminated in the ‘‘ideal state” of socialism? If neither of 
these extremes should be followed, what shall be the middle ground where 
competition may continue without being destructive and where the public 
shall not be exploited by monopoly of capital or monopoly of labor? Shall 
these combinations be left to work out their purposes, or shall the courts and 
Legislatures be called upon to deal with them? 

Whatever the destructive forces that are finally brought to bear on this 
phase of the situation, there are some constructive forces whose great poten- 
tiality gives us hope that progress is being made, not the least being the ‘‘ col- 
lective bargaining” idea, generally known as the joint trade agreement. 
While here and there these joint trade agreements between small bodies of 
employers and employees in a given craft have resulted in conspiracies 
against the public, now being dealt with by the courts, the great majority of 
them have proven of immense value in preserving the stability of industry. 
Such employers’ organizations exist in over one hundred different industries 
like the Stove Manufacturers’ Association, the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion, the American Publishers’ Association and the Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, which meet annually in joint conference with the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America, International Typographical Union, and 
the United Mine Workers, respectively, and consider in a businesslike way 
the conditions of the trade, conditions of labor, and all matters pertaining to 
the special industry as well as the position of the general public. 

The elevating effect of the joint trade agreement system upon the intelli- 
gence and character of the union leaders is clearly shown in a statement by 
Mr. Francis L. Robbins, President of the Pittsburg Coal Company, referring 
to the sixth annual joint convention of the operators and mine workers of the 
inter-State bituminous field, held at Indianapolis, in February, 1903. He says: 


‘* Looking back over the recent convention, and comparing it with the conventions held 
at the inception of the movement, one is struck by the change in the personnel of the miners’ 
delegates. Instead of seeing flannel shirts, hob-nail shoes, no vests and often no coats, you 
meet a body of men as well dressed as any body of men gathered from the middle class in 
any Eastern city. There has been a corresponding change in the intelligence, as shown in 
the faces of the delegates, and particularly perceptible to those who have argued scale ques- 
tions before these meetings for the past fifteen years. It is a critical audience of practical 
workmen, who are quick to detect sophistry or misleading statements.”’ 


Mr. Robbins did not so state, but it is equally true that the tone and 
breadth of view of the operators who met these men correspondingly im- 
proved. Page after page of testimony could be recited showing that the 
educational side of these joint conferences is important. It was only two 
months ago that the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, the organization which deals with all the large iron and steel companies, 
met in special conference with the employers to consider abandoning certain 
artificial restrictions which had grown up in the trade and had become 
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‘*vested rights.” After a week’s discussion the union leaders recommended 
that the restrictions be abolished; a referendum vote was taken by the organ- 
ization, and the recommendation was accepted. At the same time, the organ- 
ization of its own volition, in consideration of the trade conditions, offered 
a cut of ten per cent. in the wages of its men notwithstanding the fact that 
the organization had a contract which does not expire until May. 


EMPLOYERS WHO DESIRE TO DESTROY THE UNIONS. 


But there is another class of employers, which, under the banner of ‘‘ law 
and order,” ‘‘ free labor,” ‘‘ individual liberty,” etc., is organized primarily 
to ‘‘smash the unions.” These employers refuse to consider the history, 
purpose and benefits of trades unions and see only the coercive, brutal 
and lawless methods which have too frequently been indulged in by the 
newer and cruder unions. Some of these same employers’ associations had 
no sooner become organized than they adopted identical methods of warfare. 
It is openly boasted by one organization of employers in a city of something 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants that they compelled every employer 
to become a member; and that where they found any employer reluctant, 
they got the banks to shut off his credit and the wholesale houses to refuse 
supplies. 

The attitude of this extreme class of employers and employers’ associa- 
tions is quite similar to that of the extreme wing of the labor movement—the 
socialists. Socialists denounce the unions and the leaders of the unions for 
entering into agreements with employers, just as extremists among employers 
denounce all movements looking toward dealing with unions. The socialists 
affirm that the class struggle is irrepressible, and that the working-men must 
fight their employers to the bitter end and make no compromise. There are 
also a few labor organizations controlled by the socialists which take 
similar ground respecting employers. The community of sentiment between 
the socialists and this class of employers’ associations appears plainly in an 
editorial in the socialists’ ‘‘ Daily People’ (New York, April 7, 1903), comment- 
ing upon the annual address of the president of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association. The socialist editor says that the president is correct in holding 
that an ‘‘ equitable arrangement” cannot be effected by the “‘ artificial ” 
method of conciliation or arbitration. An ‘‘ equitable arrangement,” he says, 
‘ean only be effected by allowing the class struggle full scope; and as a 
means to thisend nothing is so much to be welcomed as the straight-out tactics ” 
of that association. ‘‘ Socialism,” the editor concludes, ‘‘ will triumph as a 
result.” 

If these two extreme wings of irreconcilables had their way, the outcome 
would be either arbitrary control by labor or arbitrary control by capital. If 
all employers stood for intolerance and bigotry, or if all unions stood for ty- 
rannical and unreasonable methods, the end would necessarily be a revolu- 
tion. But the American people, as a whole, are not willing to enter upon 
such a permanent warfare of ‘‘capital” and ‘‘labor.” They have enough 
practical sense to recognize conditions as they exist, and they have the cour- 
age and patience to deal with them. 

I believe that rightful relations between employers and employees will 
eventually be worked out in this country in spite of the socialists in the wage- 
earners’ camp and the anarchists in the employers’ camp. 





CROP ESTIMATES. 


The staple crops of this and other countries are, as is well known, under 
constant inspection from the time of the preparation of the land for seeding 
until they are received in the market. This inspection is conducted not only 
by the Government, but by private estimators, who seek this information for 
the benefit of all who deal in the staples concerned, whether as speculators 
or as transporters or as dealers or consumers. 

The problem attacked seems to be simple enough in theory, but the almost 
infinite practical detail which it is necessary to watch in order to reach re- 
sults even approximating accuracy, renders it in fact almost impossible of sat- 
isfactory solution. Any one who has watched the course of the estimation of 
the wheat crop, for instance, is much oftener surprised when such estimates 
prove to be accurate than otherwise. The Government as well as private es- 
timators seek to have agents in all the places where wheat is grown, who send 
in continuing reports. But these localities are so numerous, and some of 
them of so little importance taken singly, that it is almost impossible to secure 
reliable agents who really observe comprehensively. Even an agent in every 
township does not necessarily secure a report from the whole country that 
can be relied upon. The Government, which is more able to afford the ex- 
pense of asufficiently distributed corps of crop reporters, does not secure the 
best service. Blanks are sent out to the agents, and are often filled up and 
returned in a perfunctory manner, more or less by guess than on a basis of 
accurate and careful observation. Even when the agent really examines as 
carefully as he can, spending time and energy, there is great room for error in 
judgment. 

A conscientious man, seeking to report accurately at any given time on 
the crops in a township, would find it an extremely difficult task to visit every 
field in which the crop is growing, or even to learn of the existence of many 
acres under cultivation. Many crops are grown far from the roads, and to 
visit them would imply a constant round of investigation on foot that might 
consume weeks of time. Information obtained from the farmers is very un- 
satisfactory. They often do not know the condition of their crops at a given 
time. One crop is sown or planted and left very much to itself until har- 
vested and threshed or obtained ina salable condition. In the meantime 
the farmer turns to other things. He may know generally, or thinks he 
knows, that things are progressing or perhaps retrograding, and when he 
comes to harvest be as surprised as any one, at the result, favorable or unfa- 
vorable. 

But most agents do not take the necessary pains. For instance, the town- 
ship assessors are required to report on the crops of the previous year. This, 
one would think, would be easy. There is no motive on the part of the agri- 
culturist to give inaccurate reports, but when he fills in the blanks in answer 
to the assessor’s questions, his recollection on many points is very poor and 
the returns made of these past matters, which ought to be fixed, are little bet- 
ter than guesswork. 
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The difficulty being so great with past events, how much greater the diffi- 
culty with matters yet in an inchoate condition, as are those connected with 
the growing crops. The private collectors of crop information cannot go to 
the expense that the Government can in obtaining reports from local agents, 
and although they may be better served than the Government by the agents 
they do employ, yet they must find it impossible to cover the entire field with 
any great accuracy. All of these things must be well understood by any one 
who takes the pains to observe what is going on around him in the agricultu- 
ral districts. But, as Napoleon remarked, a clear and definite and positive 
statement, evenif it be far from the truth, finds acceptance with the bulk of 
mankind. The Government crop reports and those by other estimators are 
definite and positive in that they give results in figures, and speculators and 
traders, having nothing better to judge by, are in a sense compelled to rely 
on them and guide their action accordingly. 

In making these reports, knowing them to be based on data that cannot 
be implicitly relied on, the estimator is at a loss whether it is wisest to be 
conservative or optimistic. Optimistic crop reports are more apt to be made 
than the contrary, because an element of patriotism seems to nurture a bias 
to make it appear as far as possible that everything is prosperous. The Goy- 
ernment reports are more apt to be affected by this bias than those of private 
estimators, because the statistial department is a part of the Administration 
and it is better for the Administration in power to have things look well. 

Thus Government crop reports are indirectly affected by polities. Pri- 
vate estimators, while not so much exposed to this disturbing influence as 
those employed by the Government, and while as competitors they correct 
and check to some extent the Government estimates, are apt to be influenced 
by motives from which the Government estimators might be supposed to be 
more free. The private estimator must make his business pay, and is there- 
fore susceptible to being influenced by speculators or traders who may de- 
sire reports colored to suit them. But supposing all those, whether estimat- 
ing for the Government or on their own private account, to be thoroughly 
conscientious, knowing the faults and shortcomings of the data on which 
they work, they must also be aware that, whether they overestimate opti- 
mistically or underestimate conservatively, they will do equal damage. 
Speculators and traders are prone to deceive themselves and accept and act 
upon statements which they accept as accurate because they chime with 
their wishes. The mistakes made in that portion of crop estimates relative 
to available stock are usually laid to the difficulty of knowing how much of 
the crop is still in the hands of farmers. But while no doubt this difficulty 
is one cause, yet it is believed there are also great errors made as to what is 
ealled the visible supply or in transportation. The amount of wheat, for in- 
stance, in the elevators and inthe hands of millers is probably never accu- 
rately known. Even after a year has passed and all the wheat grown that 
year could theoretically be reckoned up and measured, such estimates as are 
made have, often proved inconsistent with other facts. This has been shown 
often enough by the disastrous failure of those who have attempted to cor- 
ner wheat. Grounding their operations on what were supposed to be irre- 
fragable information, the supply has been such as to upset all their calcula- 
tions. 

On the other hand, some corners have succeeded because the result 
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showed that the estimates of stocks on hand were too large. The fact that 
more corners have proved disastrous to their manipulators than the contrary, 
goes to prove that the error in estimate of the stock of wheat in the country 
is more apt to be under than over the true amount which can be made avail- 
able if the price rules sufficiently high. As before stated, the concealed 
wheat is chiefly that in the hands of the producers. The reason that this 
does not immediately appear, or often remains concealed after prices have 
been offered which it would seem ought to bring it out, is due to defect in 
transportation facilities—either failure of the railroads or bad conditions of 
other roads. The effect of this is to make such a variation of prices between 
the localities where the wheat may be concealed and the price at the central 
market, that the latter has little or no effect on the holder of the grain. The 
prices offered by local dealers, millers and elevator men, who deal directly 
with the farmers, are usually much below the central price quotation. There 
is often much discount on account of the quality of the grain not being up 
to standard. The farmer is often at the mercy of middlemen, and more par- 
ticularly those farmers who hold small lots of grain, which really form a 
large aggregate if they could be brought together. The man who raises a 
small quantity is always at a disadvantage in marketing, and this disadvan- 
tage causes him to hang back more or less. 

All these considerations lead to the conclusion that the apprehensions ex- 
pressed as to the wheat and also as to the cotton crop of 1903 are perhaps to 
some extent unfounded. The same conditions that prevent accurate esti- 
mates of the wheat raised in any year apply also to cotton. It is believed 
that both crops, as time advances, will be found to have been somewhat un- 
derestimated rather than the contrary. 

The question naturally arises, is there then no hope for any improvement 
in the forecasting and final estimation of the quantities of staple crops raised ? 
There seems to be no hope in the direction of some new invention for obtain- 
ing information. Perhaps something more might be done by making the 
agents who collect the data exercise more care and be more accurate in their 
returns. No doubt this is what both the Government and private collectors 
of crop information are striving for. But when the matter is one of such al- 
most infinite detail, it can hardly be expected that all the sources of error 
can be eradicated. Nor is it altogether desirable that perfect accuracy in 
this kind of knowledge should be obtained. It is conceivable that perfect 
and absolute knowledge of the condition of a growing crop at every stage, 
after every shower or storm, with the same knowledge as to the quantity on 
hand at any time, would give the speculator and trader inordinate advantage 
over the producer. It is the element of chance, not to be removed by the 
utmost human skill and foresight, that distributes advantages and disadvan- 
tages like rain—alike upon the just and the unjust. No one wants to be 
placed at the merey of the superior calculator who, gaining enough as it is 
by his higher degree of faculty, would become omnipotent if aided by abso- 
lutely accurate information. 

On the whole, however, the crop reports, if properly used, in spite of 
tneir necessary inaccuracies and shortcomings, are of greater benefit than 
otherwise. The only thing is that they be generally understood for what 
they really are. The shrewd ones already know how to take advantage of 
the faith which a large number of men place in these reports. 





THE ELEMENTS OF CREDIT. 


One of the most important factors in the mechanism of modern finance 
is the use of credit. Credit has so greatly economized the use of money that 
it has led in some quarters to the belief that it was capable of superseding 
money entirely. The use of credit in one form or another has become so 
nearly universal that money, if it did not retain the important function of 
the standard of value, would be to a great extent reduced to the subordinate 
role of settling retail transactions. The greater part of the commerce of the 
world is carried on by a refined system of barter, in which banking credits 
of one sort or another are the chief factors; but sound banking involves the 
promise to pay metallic money, and, therefore, is based upon such money. 

Credit consists in placing capital at the command of another to be repaid 
at some future time. One of the simplest definitions of credit is that of 
Professor Devas, ‘‘ Agreed postponement of payments in currency.’’* Every 
exchange involves the delivery of an equivalent; but where credit enters 
into a transaction the person who surrenders to another goods or services 
receives as his equivalent only a right to demand something in the future. 
If the equivalent is a promissory note, as is customary in commercial trans- 
actions, it becomes the property of the one who receives it to do with it as 
he will. He may keep it until maturity and then collect from the maker of 
the note the money which it promises, or he may sell it at once to a bank 
and thus get the immediate command of the amount for which it calls, less 
a charge called ‘‘ discount,” for the early use of the money. According to 
the definition of Professor Perry, therefore :+ 


‘¢ A present equivalent is always rendered by both parties in every commercial trans 
action; but the present equivalent in the case of a credit transaction is the right to demand 
something of somebody some time in the future.”’ 


The equivalent rendered on one side might conceivably be a merely oral 
promise; but it is usually a written instrument, and it is only such instru- 
ments in proper form with which the profession of banking has to deal. 
Credit may consist simply of accommodation extended to producers, manu- 
facturers and retail dealers in merchandise among themselves. It is their 
operations in producing goods which form the substantial basis of com- 
mercial credit. Before the division of labor had resulted in the organization 
of the modern machinery of exchange, credit was often of a personal char- 
acter, and did not bear the same relation as at present to the mechanism of 
trade and industry. The older writers divided loans into loans for consump- 
tion, and loans for aiding production. The former were not only non-com- 
mercial in character, but were usually more precarious and uncertain of 
payment. Commercial credit is intended for productive purposes. Capita! 
thus borrowed becomes for the time being the exclusive property of the 


* * Political Economy,” p. 351. 
+ “ Principles of Political Economy,” p, 273. 
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borrower, and, in the language of Professor Gide, ‘‘It is necessary that he 
take great care to employ this wealth in a productive manner.’’* 

The basis of commercial credit, as an outgrowth of industrial relations, is 
well set forth by Coquelin in the following passage :+ 

‘*Tn all countries the greatest number of acts of credit is consummated within the circle 
of industrial relations—that is, from worker to worker, and from merchant to merchant. 
The producer of the raw material advances it to the manufacturer who is to work it up, 
and accepts from him an obligation payable on time. The latter, after having performed 
the process belonging to him, in his turn hands over this material thus advanced on the 
same terms to some other manufacturer who is to subject it to a new process. Credit thus 
extends from one to another up to the consumer. The wholesale merchant makes advances 
of goods to the retail merchant, after having received them from the manufacturer or the 
commission merchant. Each borrows with one hand and lends with the other--sometimes 
money, bat more often products.”’ 


Consideration of this chain of credit will show, however, that the parties 
who have delivered goods without immediate payment in currency have in 
their hands only a promise of its payment in the future. They have parted with 
their products without receiving money or other capital in return. In doing 
this they would be compelled to suspend further production until the credit 
matured and the money was paid, unless they had a sufficient fund of cap- 
ital for both purposes. It is at this point that the bank intervenes to entrust 
to them an amount of capital equivalent, or nearly equivalent, to the post- 
poned payment. This is done by the purchase by the banker of the paper 
promise of the postponed payment. The bank is enabled to deliver capital 
in the form of gold in exchange for this promise. The bank derives this 
sapital from its own resources, or those which have been entrusted to it. 
It is able for a compensation in the form of discount to await the maturity 
of the promise to pay the original obligation. The bank may deliver its 
own or other promises instead of delivering gold, but it usually delivers 
something that is exchangeable without delay for capital. The manufacturer 
or wholesale merchant who sells goods on credit, accepting in payment doc- 
uments which he can convert into money only at a certain cost, usually 
takes this charge for credit into account in fixing his prices. Dr. Pierson 
even goes so far as tu say: { 

‘* A credit sale is a transaction of a composite character; it is not an ordinary sale, but 
a sale involving a credit operation And in this operation interest is reckoned, the interest 
being concealed in the price. It may safely be said that the profits made by wholesale 
dealers consist almost entirely of interest on capital advanced, but they always have the 
appearance of differences in price.”’ 

A bank does not create capital by making a loan or issuing its notes. It 
must derive actual capital from the deposit with it of gold or titles to gold, 
or it must place its printed obligations to pay gold in the hands of the person 
from whom it takes the original obligation. These notes enable the person 
who receives them to obtain in exchange for them the capital of others, 
because others believe that the notes can in their turn be converted into gold 
on presentation to the bank. The process may be made even more round- 
about by the willingness of the person who receives a bank note to remit to 
another the demand for gold from the bank, since this last party is willing 
to accept the note in exchange for capital. 


* “ Principes @ Economie Politique,” p. 323. 
+ “ Crédit et les Banques,” p. 60. + ‘* Principles of Economics,” p, 191. 
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CONFUSION OF IDEAS REGARDING CAPITAL AND CREDIT. 


The many refinements which have been introduced into the use of credit 
and the extent to which promises to pay gold can be substituted for the ac- 
tual delivery of the metal, taken with the enormous extension and power of 
credit in modern commerce, have led to much confusion of thought on the 
subject. It has been contended by more than one writer that the creation 
of credit is the creation of a new capital, adding greatly to the capital in 
land, labor, and their products which would be available for the purposes of 
production if credit was not employed. Professor Macleod has made this 
proposition the leading theme of his economic works. He has endeavored to 
convict earlier economists of having acknowledged that credit is purchasing 
power, that purchasing power is wealth, and that, therefore, credit is wealth, 
independently of the resources of a country in land, labor, and material 
things. He declares ‘‘that the only true definition of wealth is—everything 
whose value can be measured in money, or which can be bought and sold— 
everything which has purchasing power.” As ‘‘ personal credit can be valued 
in money,” and is purchasing power, it follows, in his opinion, that personal 
credit is wealth. 

The contention that personal credit is wealth turns largely upon the use 
of terms. There is no doubt of the value of the personal qualities—the train- 
ing, intellectual acquirements and character—which enable a man to obtain 
credit. They are a form of wealth to him and to the community. But the 
contention of Professor Macleod goes beyond this, and insists that the credit 
itself is wealth, independently of both material things and the personal quali- 
ties which command credit. After defining the character of abstract legal 
rights to money in the form of credit, he declares that ‘‘ by the fundamental 
laws of natural philosophy these abstract rights are all wealth.” * This is 
true, so far as it relates to the position of the individual. The possession by 
him of titles to wealth gives him substantial ownership of wealth under the 
legal rules of civilized nations. But the question is different when this 
wealth is considered in its relations to the wealth of the community. The 
creation of a mass of abstract rights does not add to the wealth of the com- 
munity, unless they are rights to property in other communities. 

Looked at from the personal and the legal point of view, the possession 
of credit is in many cases equivalent to the possession of capital. From the 
economic point of view, however, the question should be regarded from the 
standpoint of the aggregate physical capital of the community. This capital 
consists of buildings, machinery and the materials of production. Credit 
may facilitate their use, but the granting of credits does not increase their 
quantity. This is the cardinal fact to be kept in view in following the tor- 
tuous course of credit through its manifold forms—that physical capital can- 
not be increased by issuing documents against it or by exchanging these 
documents one against another. If this could be done, as Professor Gide 
points out, it would be only necessary for the people of France to exchange 
with each other titles to their existing wealth to raise the total wealth of the 
country at a stroke from 200,900,000,000 franes to 400,000,000,000 franes.+ 


** The Theory of Credit,” [, p. 22. 

+ ** Principles d’ Economie Politique,” p. 229. Mr. Macleod insists that credit claims repre- 
sent at least future wealth; to which Professor Gide replies, ** Precisely; but it is precisely 
because they are future that one should not count them now.” 
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Credit does much to facilitate the transfer of capital, but it is not in itself 
capital, and the creation of credit is not the creation of capital. As Garnier 
correctly declares, ‘‘ Instruments of credit are only representative signs, giv- 
ing a right to money, but they are not capital apart from such money.” * 

Credit consists in the ability to conmand money. Commodities are more 
or less efficient means of credit according as they approximate the universal 
quality of money, that they can be readily exchanged for other things. The 
usual forms of banking credit are promises and orders to deliver gold. Where 
there is no doubt of the solvency of the parties, so that there is no doubt 
that the gold will be delivered for the full amount specified in the order, 
such instruments acquire much of the character of money. They can be 
transferred from one person to another without any deduction for lack of 
exchangeability. This is true of bank notes, certified checks, and some 
forms of drafts. 

The articles which come next in order in degree of exchangeability among 
instruments of credit are those which can be sold most readily and without 
loss. Inevitably the articles which rank first in this class are those for which 
there are wide and well-known markets, like domestic and foreign bills of ex- 
change, commercial paper of well-established houses, and negotiable securi- 
ties. These articles under ordinary conditions have a high degree of ac- 
ceptability as the basis of credit, because they can be turned into money 
without material loss. If they are accepted at a slight discount, it is because 
they lack a little the quality of universal and immediate exchangeability, 
but such a discount can be calculated with reasonable certainty in accepting 
them in financial operations. 

Articles which are not money, but which have a wide market, are more 
negotiable than those which have a narrow market. This is true of cotton 
and wheat, which can be sold in standard grades on the produce and cotton 
exchanges. Of a somewhat similar character are orders for silver bullion. 
Silver has ceased to be standard money in most commercial countries. It 
has become a commodity, like wheat and cotton, whose value is measured in 
gold. Orders for the delivery of silver bullion therefore have ceased to have 
a fixed value, and have only a fluctuating value in gold, like other commodi- 
ties which are sold at gold prices. Silver bullion is sold in organized markets, 
but they are narrow markets, and it can be used as a substitute for money 
only in the sense that it can be pledged for credit, like wheat and other com- 
modities which are dealt in in organized markets. 

These articles which are sold in organized markets, like wheat and cotton 
and silver bullion, are valuable as security for credit to the extent that they 
can be turned into money without loss. That is, they are available for 
credit up to the limit of the minimum price at which the owners of money 
believe that they can be sold in organized markets. Hence it comes that 
bankers, who deal in promises to deliver gold, will exchange such promises 
for other articles which can be readily turned into money at some ascertain- 
able price. In order to guard against loss, they will deliver money and orders 
for money in exchange for these articles only to the minimum sum at which 
they believe they could be turned into money by an immediate sale. Hence 
come the margins between market value and the amount loaned by bankers 


** Traité @ Economie Politique,” p. 78. 
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on securities, warrants for cotton and wheat, bills of exchange and silver 
bullion. 


CoNVERTIBILITY OF BANKING CREDITS INTO MONEY. 


The banker’s loan on a commercial bill is a title to the present use of the 
capital of others, in the expectation of repayment by the maker of the bill 
from the products of the capital acquired from the person in whose favor the 
bill is drawn. If the capital of the maker of the bill is convertible into money 
value sufficient for the bill, he is solvent and will pay the bill in capital or 
titles to capital when it matures. Thus in a certain sense credit rests upon 
commodities; but is subject always to the test of the money value of the 
commodities as available security. It often happens in practice that an un- 
successful operation in the production and exchange of goods fails to result 
in loss to the bank which has advanced money upon the documents growing 
out of such transactions, because the parties who are responsible for the doc- 
uments have other resources, which they prefer to utilize in meeting their 
banking obligations rather than confess insolvency. In a broad sense, how- 
ever, credit rests upon the money value of the commodities. The value of 
gold in exchange for goods is the test which is instinctively and automatically 
applied by the banker to the security offered by the borrower. He measures 
the value of the security by its exchangeability for money. As Bonnet cor- 
rectly declares: * 

‘* Metallic money is the basis upon which all transactions rest, the pivot around which 
they revolve. By skillful combinations and the methods of credit one may extend the field 


of such transactions, but one cannot do away with the base nor sensibly impair it without 
great injury to the community.”’’ 


It is this close connection between banking credits and their convertibil- 
ity into money which discredits such theories as those of Professor Laughlin, 
that to get credit ‘‘is to obtain a transfer to one’s self of commodities under 
an obligation (variously expressed, according to different habits and circum- 
stances) to return an equivalent amount at a fixed date in the future.” + An 
obligation of this sort would not be attractive to the banker, because it would 
throw upon him the risk of the fluctuations in the prices of commodities. 
The intelligent banker does not deal in obligations to return equivalent 
amounts of commodities; he deals in obligations to pay standard money. 
When he departs from this rule and exchanges his own promises to pay 
standard money for promises to pay commodities (without the certainty that 
he can convert these commodities instantly without Joss into money) he in- 
vites insolvency. In the opinion of most students of monetary problems, the 
commodity theory of credit has too often broken down in practice to be any 
longer considered tenable. Prof. Joseph French Johnson admirably punc- 
tures this loose reasoning by his clear-cut definition: { 

‘* Credit is an executory contract to deliver money, and is accepted as a means of pay- 
ment because the acceptor believes the maker will be able and willing to deliver the money 
if called on to do so.”’ 


While the normal and earliest form of deposit involved the surrender of 
money to the banker, the multiplication of credit operations has introduced 


* “ Etudes sur la Monnaie, p. 5.” +The Principles of Money,” p. 73. 
+ “ Political Science Quarterly,”’ (September, 1903) X VIII, p. 424. 
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a complication into the deposit system which may be to the beginner a little 
puzzling. This is the fact that when a bank increases its loans to borrowers, 
its deposits may advance pari passu with the volume of its loans. This 
comes about in the first instance because the borrower does not take away 
from the bank the money loaned, but transfers it to his own deposit account, 
to be drawn upon from time to time. Hence the seeming paradox that 
without receiving any new money, but by lending what it had, the bank has 
increased its deposits. The solution lies in the increase which the bank has 
made in its assets by acquiring the written promise of the borrower to repay 
the loan in money at some future date. Thus the titles to money which it 
holds have been increased by the amount of the titles which it has issued 
against itself by addition to its deposit obligations. ‘‘ Yet there is a differ- 
ence,” as Mr. Horace White declares, ‘‘ between the two kinds of deposits, 
the one being of money and the other a bank ecredit.”"* It does not matter 
whether the former class of deposits as made by depositors are actually in 
standard money or checks upon other banks directing the payment of money. 
In the latter case, such checks can be collected and their proceeds in money 
added to the cash resources of the bank, or they can be offset against similar 
claims for money against the bank and its cash resources will be kept unim- 
paired by a corresponding amount. 

Hence in times of pressure, when a bank is subjected to heavy demands 
for money, it protects its reserves by refusing to increase its loans. This 
reacts upon the deposits by preventing the increase of those of the class 
which grow out of lending by the bank; and as loans which mature are 
paid in money or in titles to money, the stock of money on hand increases. 
Thus the proper equilibrium is brought about between the bank’s outstand- 
ing obligations and the money available for paying them. The curtailment 
of loans under such circumstances brings to a halt the undue extension of 
credit and is evidence of returning strength on the part of the banks.t The 
anxiety with which this relationship is constantly scrutinized by bankers 
and the sensitiveness shown to its changes by rates of discount and foreign 
exchange is another evidence of the incorrectness of the views of Professor 
Laughlin, and of the fundamental soundness of the view of Professor Nich- 
olson, that the vast superstructure of banking credit ‘‘ must rest on a metal- 
lic basis,” and if this basis is cut away the whole structure would fall.” t 


CREDIT MECHANISM NOT A MODERN INVENTION. 


The mechanism of banking credit is not a modern creation. It has 
obtained in recent years an extension and variety of forms hardly dreamed of 
in more ancient times, but in its simpler machinery of banking loans upon 
notes of merchants and certificates of property it is as old as authentic his- 
tory. Bucher points out: § 


‘*Credit in its first stage is purely credit for consumption ; it is obtained only by the 
putting in pledge of the person and all the goods of the debtor. At the second stage, 


*** Money and Banking,” p. 219. 

+ Thus the weekly statement of the New York associated banks for November 7, 1903, is 
thus referred to in **The New York Tribune” the following day: ‘The most encouraging 
feature of the exhibit was a decrease in loans of $11,413,000, this reduction, with the loss in 
cash of $9,272,900, accounting for the decline of $17,571,900 in deposits.” 

+ ‘*Money and Monetary Problems,” p. 74. 

* Etudes d’ Histoire et de ’ Economie Politique,” p. 110. 
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credit is still personal, but servitude for debts gives way to imprisonment. By the side of 
credit for consumption appears a species of credit for acquiring land, which is clothed in 
the form of a purchase, and which may be considered pre-eminently as the standard form 
of credit in town economy. The special form of credit of the modern period, investment 
credit (Geschaftskredit) or productive credit, appears at first in commerce and extends 
thence to every branch of economic activity.’’ 

Credit bearing much of the characteristic stamp of the modern com- 
mercial type had already acquired a firm footing in those rich States of Cen- 
tral Asia whose history now survives chiefly in their monuments. Instru- 
ments of commercial credit were in use in Assyria, even while the precious 
metals passed by weight, before the employment of official coinage. Traces 
of credit by compensation and by transfer orders are found in Assyria, 
Phoenicia and Egypt before the system attained full development in Greece 
and Rome. The books of the old Sanskrit lawgiver, Manu, are full of regu- 
lations governing credit. He speaks of judicial proceedings, in which credit 
instruments were called for, of the interests on loans, of bankers, usurers, 
and even of the renewal of commercial paper.* In Babylonia contracts 
were drawn up, in the presence of some priestly or legal official, on clay 
tablets: The original was placed for safety in either the temple or the 
record chamber of the city, enclosed in a clay envelope or case, while copies 
went to one or both of the contracting parties. Many of these documents, 
preserved in the British Museum, are records of deeds and the partition of 
real estate, but a few involve loans of silver at interest, and these be- 
come more numerous in the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabopolassar 
(625-604 B.c.). Loans secured by mortgage on land and guaranty bonds are 
among the curious commercial documents of these early times.t 

The mechanism of credit at Rome was in some respects less advanced 
than in the ancient civilizations of Asia.{ Instruments of credit are recog- 
nized in the earlier imperial laws and in the Justinian Code, but the night 
of barbarism, which obscured letters and the arts in the western world dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, destroyed for a time the security of commercial trans- 
actions and the system of credit depending upon such security. It was at 
Lyons, the entrepot of Italy in the Middle Ages, that bills of exchange first 
became common in modern times, and it was there also at the fairs that the 
settlement of debts by compensation was accomplished while legal safe- 
guards were too slender to justify extensive credit transactions. The opera- 
tion is described by Professor Macleod as follows :§ 

‘*Merchants in France and other countries did not make their bills payable at their 
own houses, where they must have kept large sums in specie to meet them, but they made 
them payable only at these great fairs. Inthe meantime their bills circulated throughout 
the whole country, and performed all the functions of money. On a fixed day of the fair 
the merchants met together and exchanged their acceptances against each other. By the 
principle of compensation, which will be more fully described in a future chapter, these 
acceptances exchanged, reciprocally paid, discharged, and extinguished each other. 
Boisguillebert, the morning star of French economics, says, that at the fair at Lyons, eighty 
millions of bills paid and discharged each other without the use of a single coin.’’ 

At the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Genoese attained predominance in financial matters, and the fairs of 


* Cruchon, “* Les Banques dans lV’ Antiquité,” p. 14. 

+ British Museum: Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, 1900,” pp. 174-176. 
+ Lenormant, “ La Monnaie dans l’ Antiquité,” I, p. 121, note. 

§ **The Theory of Credit,” I, p. 95. 
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Placenzia became the clearing-house of Europe. The representatives of fifty 
or sixty great houses assembled there every quarter, exchanged bills, and 
fixed rates on various places in Europe. Admission to the clearings required 
a guarantee of 2000 crowns, and paper to be settled there rested in a measure 
upon the combined credit of all the great exchange houses of Europe * 
Money was hardly required at all in the settlements, and it was common 
knowledge that the bankers who conducted these great transactions had by 
them barely enough for the needs of a few days. 

The bill of exchange was one of the earliest forms of credit, and its use 
was extended beyond its present purposes in order to evade the prejudices of 
the MiddJe Ages. To the Jews were ascribed the invention and perfection of 
the bill of exchange, as a means of evading the confiscation of their property 
by its prompt and secret transfer. 

Several circumstances of the time contributed in the Middle Ages to 
throw the trade in money into the hands of the Jews. The latter began to 
come to the front during the reign of Justinian at Constantinople (527-565 
A.D.), and they enjoyed great privileges in the Frankish Empire. They were 
better able than Mohammedans to trade in Christian lands and better able 
than Christians to trade in Mohammedan lands. + They were, therefore, 
afforded opportunities by the expansion of the Arabian and Ottoman Em- 
pires to ply their trade as the neutral dispensers of the one commodity which 
knows no race nor creed. Another circumstance which drove the Jews into 
the trade in money was the fact that they were shut out from all other 
trades. Another was the attitude of the church towards loans and interest. 
The acquisition of real property was prohibited to the Jews in nearly every 
European State. The guilds were closed to them and they were forbidden to 
exercise trades and manufactures.{ The exclusion from real property was 
not a hardship, if they were to be subject to constant confiscations, since 
money and its paper representatives were almost the only forms of property 
which could be readily transported and concealed. ‘‘The richest traders,” 
says Montesquieu, ‘‘ having only invisible goods, they were able to be sent 
everywhere and left no trace behind.” § CHARLES A. CONANT. 


* Nys, ** Recherches sur V Histoire de Vv Economie Politique,” p. 163. 
+ Cunningham, “* Western Civilization,” II, p. 49. 
§ “* De V Esprit des Lois,” Livre X XT, Ch. xx. 





CoLomspia’s Monetary Law.—A belated report was recently received at the 
State Department from United States Minister Beaupre, at Bogota, upon the mone- 
law of Colombia, passed by the Colombian Congress at its last session. 

The bill provides that the monetary unit shall be the gold dollar of the United 
States of America ; that future issue of paper money be prohibited ; that in the De- 
partments and Provinces, where silver has hitherto been current, coinage shall keep 
to the gold unit, according to the price of silver in the market ; that all paper money 
which the council shall collect be publicly burned ; that the council shall fix day by 
day, the rate of exchange ; and that the following sources of income shall be at the 
disposal of the council for the amortization of the paper money : The rent from the 
Emerald mines ; from the pear! fisheries ; from the exploitations of the national for- 
ests ; harbor and lighthouse dues and tonnage. 


3 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT. 


CHAPTER II. 
GROWTH OF THE COMPANIES IN NUMBERS AND RESOURCES. 


Returning now to the consideration of the growth of trust companies in 
number and resources, the task is much simplified by the availability of sta- 
tistics which, while incomplete, furnish the means of forming a tolerably ac- 
curate idea of the progress of these institutions. 

From the year 1875 on, the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency 
give statistics of the trust companies reporting to that official. These reports 
do not include all of the trust companies in existence at their several dates, 
as the Comptroller had no authority to compel the sending of returns from 
State institutions. The number of companies reported for the year ended 
June 30, 1875, was thirty-five. This number is, of course, somewhat less than 
the number actually doing business, and it is impossible to learn the exact 
number. The United States Mortgage and Trust Company, of New York, 
has published a book entitled ‘‘ Trust Companies of the United States,1903,” 
which gives complete returns from practically all of the trust companies 
in existence at that date, with the dates of their organizations. An exami- 
nation of this work shows that of the companies reported, fifty had been 
organized during or before the year 1875. But, as the writer has ascertained 
by correspondence with these companies, some of them were not organized 
at first as trust companies. On the other hand, as already shown. a number 
of trust companies organized in these early years have gone into liquidation, 
and their names do not appear in the book above mentioned. A rough esti- 
mate, however, shows that these two considerations about offset each other, 
and the number of companies in existence in 1875 was probably nearer fifty 
than thirty-five. The former number is insignificant enough as compared 
with the other financial institutions at that time. As against the thirty-five 
trust companies, there were in 1875, according to the Report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for that year, 551 State banks, 771 Savings banks and 
2,087 National banks. The trust companies had deposits of $85,000,000, 
while the State banks had $166,000,000, the Savings banks $924,000,000 and 
the National banks $679,000,000. 

Of the thirty-five trust companies reported, New York State had twelve, 
Connecticut ten, Pennsylvania seven, Massachusetts five and Rhode Island 
one. The incompleteness of this list is shown by the fact mentioned by the 
Comptroller, that while Illinois is credited with no companies in the list, the 
Financial Editor of the ‘‘ Chicago Tribune ” reported that there were in Chi- 
cago, June 30, 1875, five trust companies, with aggregate deposits of $5,688, - 
574.* 


* Report of U.S. Comptroller, 1875, p. XCVIT. 
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A genera] idea of the growth of trust companies from this time on will be 
gained most easily by reference to the charts presented herewith. Chart A 
is designed to show the growth in the number of trust companies year by 
year. The heavy line follows the number of companies in existence each year 
as reported by the Comptroller of the Currency. The light line follows the 
total number of companies organized at the close of each year, as shown by 
figures compiled by the writer from the work ‘‘Trust Companies of the 
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United States, 1903,” already mentioned. The heavy line shows less than the 
actual number of companies in existence at any given time; because, as 
already stated, the reports of the Comptroller do not contain complete 
reports of all the trust companies in the country. It is probable, however, 
that this line does indicate pretty accurately the relative gain, from year to 
year, in the number of companies; and this is the essential thing that the 
chart is intended to show. It will be noticed that the general trend of the 
two lines is the same. The heavy line shows interruptions in the increase of 
the number of companies, in the years 1889, 1892, 1894, 1897 and 1898. For 
details of this kind, however, it is not safe to trust the chart, owing to the 
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incompleteness of the statistics on which it is based. The light line shows 
that there was no year since 1881 in which no new companies were organized. 
This line would show no interruptions in the increase of companies, if there 
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were any, because it is based on figures showing only the number of compa- 
nies organized in each year, taking no account of companies which ceased to 
exist. Following the general trend of the lines, and averaging their courses, 
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it will be seen that there was no marked change in the number of companies 
until about 1885, when there began an increase which reached its climax 
about 1891. From 1891 to the beginning of 1899 the increase went on, but at 
a less rapid rate. From 1899 to 1902 inclusive the increase has been at a very 
much greater rate than in any of the preceding years. It seems probable 
that the considerable increases in the heavy line in 1888 and 1893 are due not to 
an actual increase in the number of companies existing so much as to greater 
suecess on the part of the Comptroller in getting reports from companies 
which had not hitherto reported. 
The following table shows the number of companies at the dates given: 


According to According to 
YEAR, Comptroller’s * Trust Companies of the 
Reports. United States.” 


see eee Ceeeeereceeeeeneeeessencsseeseseees 35 


30 
40 
149 
242 
290 
417 
531 
The striking thing about the table is that according to either authority 
the number of companies more than doubled between the years 1890 and 
1900, and the increase since 1900 has been much more rapid than during the 
nineties. The Comptroller’s figures show an increase of eighty-three per 
cent. in the three years ending June, 1903; while the figures compiled from 
‘‘Trust Companies of the United States” indicate a gain of seventy-six per 
cent. in about two and three-fourths years from 1900 to the fall of 1903. 
Chart B shows the growth of individual deposits of trust companies, and 
also of Savings banks, State banks and National banks. Following the 
course of the heavy line, which shows the increase of trust company deposits, 
we find much the same general features as in the line showing the growth in 
the number of companies, save that there is a considerable gain from 1880 to 
1885. Especially marked is the increase from 1898 on. 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


An interesting thing is the coincidence in the general features of the lines 
showing deposits of trust companies and of State banks. It is also to be 
noted that from 1898 all four classes of financial institutions had increases of 
deposits much greater than ever before. This does not seem to corroborate 
the popular impression that the trust companies are making their gains by 
taking business from the regular banks. It rather indicates that the trust 
companies are sharing with the others in a general prosperity that is unpre- 
cedented. 


Trust Savings National 
companies. banks. banks. 


$85,000,000 $166,000,000 $924,000,000  — $879,000,000 
90,000,000 209,000,000 819,000,000 888,000,000 
188,000,000 344,000,000 — 1,095,000,000 | 1,117,000,000 
336,000,000 553,000,000  1.525,000,000 | 12594°0002000 
547,000,000 712,000,000 1,811,060,000 | 12715'000000 
1,028,000;900  1,267.000,000  2.450.000,000 | 2°602'000;000 
1,526,000,000 1,698,000,000 — 2.750,000,000 — 3.333;00.0°000 
1,815.000,000 , 2,935,000,000 3,306,000.000 


State banks. 
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The preceding table gives the individual deposits of the same four classes 
of institutions for the years named.* 

The gain in deposits made by the trust companies during the ten years 
from 1890 to 1900 is still more striking than the gain in the number of com- 
panies. It amounts to nearly 206 per cent., from $336,000,000 to $1,028, - 
000,000! During the same period the State banks gained a little over 129 per 
cent., the Savings banks a little less than sixty-one per cent., and the National 
banks a little over sixty-three per cent. The amounts of the gains were: for 
trust companies, $692,000,000; for State banks, $714,000,000; for Savings 
banks, $925,000,000; and for National banks, $1,008,000,000. The compara- 
tive showing of the trust companies for these ten years is remarkable, but 
that for the two years 1900 to 1902 is much more remarkable. During these 
two years the increases of deposits were: for trust companies, $498,000, 000, 
or a little over forty-eight per cent; for State banks, $431,000,000, or thirty- 
four per cent.; for Savings banks, $300,000,000 or a little over twelve per 
cent. ; and for National banks, $731,000,000, or a little over twenty-eight per 
cent. Thus, during these two years, the actual amount of deposits gained 
by the trust companies exceeded that of the State banks and of the Savings 
banks, and was exceeded only by that of the National banks; while in per- 
centage of increase the trust companies were far ahead of all the others. And 
as regards a comparison between the trust companies and National banks, it 
is important to bear in mind that the reports of the Comptroller give the 
statistics for all of the National banks, while a considerable number of trust 
companies are not reported.t Ifthe reports gave returns from all the trust 
companies of the country, the above figures for amount of gain in deposits 
would of course be increased. What the effect would be upon the percentage 
of gain is uncertain. 

The growth of deposits of trust companies, as well as of the other classes of 
financial institutions, shows considerable abatement for the year 1903, as 
compared with the preceding two years. During 1903 the deposits of trust 
companies reported by the Comptroller increased about $63,000,000, or a little 
over four per cent. The deposits of State banks increased $117,000,000, or a 
little less than seven per cent. The Savings banks gained in deposits $185,- 
000,000, or six and seven-tenths per cent. The deposits of the National banks 
decreased $27,000,000, or about eight-tenths of one per cent. 


CLAY HERRICK. 
(To be continued.) 


* The figures are taken from the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

+ As an instance of this, take the report for 1897. Two hundred and fifty-one companies 
are reported, with total deposits of $566,922,205. But the Comptroller calls attention to an 
jnvestigation made by the New York “Financier” of returns nearest to January 1, 1897, 
showing 458 companies, with deposits of $675,100,000. (See Comptroller’s Report, 1897, p. 
XXXVIII.) This incompleteness is not the fault of the Comptroller, but is due to the fact 
that he has no authority to compel the making of reports. 


ORIGIN OF THE DECIMAL CURRENCY.—Thomas Jefferson was advocat- 
ing the use of decimal currency. 
‘¢ Just think,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how much easier it will be to borrow ten 
dollars than ‘two pounds, one shilling, one penny!’ ” 
With a joyous whoop, Congress surrendered to the argument. 
—WNew York Sun. 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this De- 
partment. 


TAX UPON TRUST COMPANIES—NEW YORK STATUTE. 
New York Court of Appeals, December 18, 1903. 
PEOPLE, ex rel. THE MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY vs. 
NATHAN I. MILLER, AS COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

The provisions of the Tax Law imposing an annual tax on trust companies, computed at 
one per centum on their capital stock, surplus and undivided profits, on the 30th day of 
June of each year, do not contemplate that a newly-organized trust company which, as 
in this case, had been doing business only a few days on the 30th day of June, 1901, should 
be liable for the whole tax for the fiscal year; but the tax for that year should be ap- 
portione! with respect to the time the company was doing business. 


The relator, a trust company, was organized on June 6, 1901, and began 


to do business on the 24th of that month. Its capital was $300,000, its sur- 
plus, paid in with the capital, was $60,000, and it had no undivided profits. 
On August 30, 1901, the Comptroller imposed a tax of $3,600 upon its capi- 
tal and surplus, amounting to $360,000, which he declared was ‘‘ for tax on 
franchise or business based on capital stock, surplus and undivided profits, 
per chap. 132, Laws 1901, as amended by chap. 535, Laws 1901, for year end- 
ing June 30, 1901.” The relator, after paying the tax under protest, applied 
to the Comptroller for a revision and readjustment, but the application was 
denied. A writ of certiorari, issued for a review of such determination, re- 
sulted in an order of the Appellate Division confirming it in all respects. 
From that order the relator appealed to the Court of Appeals. 

VANN, J.: The statute under which the Comptroller proceeded pro- 
vides that ‘‘ Every trust company incorporated, organized or formed under, 
by or pursuant to a law of this State, * * * shall pay to the State an- 
nually for the privilege of exercising its corporate franchise or carrying on its 
business in such corporate or organized capacity, an annual tax which shall 
be equal to one per centum on the amount of its capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits. * * *” (Tax Law, sec. 187a, L. 1901, chaps. 132 
and 535.) 

Every company liable to pay a tax under this section is required to make 
a written report to the Comptroller on or before August 1 in each year ‘‘ of 
its condition at the close of business on June 30 preceding, separately stat- 
ing the amount of its capital stock, the amount of its surplus and the amount 
of its undivided profits, and containing such other data, information or mat- 
ter as the Comptroller may require.” Upon the basis of this report, or if no 
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report is made, or the one made is unsatisfactory, upon the facts discovered 
by the Comptroller through an examination which the statute authorizes, it 
is his duty to ‘‘ order and state an account for the tax due the State,” and to 
notify the corporation interested, which is required to pay the tax thus fixed 
on or before the 1st of September in each year, with a penalty of 5 per cent. 
for non-payment within thirty days after it becomes due and 1 per cent. for 
each month thereafter. 

At any time within one year after notice of the imposition of the tax the 
Comproller may revise his action, correct any error, and, if the tax has been 
paid, make the proper adjustment. The action of the Comptroller may be 
reviewed by certiorari, provided the amount of the tax is first deposited with 
the Treasurer of the State (Id. secs. 195-197). 

The relator claims, among other things, that as it had carried on business 
but six days before the fiscal year expired, the tax should be apportioned ac- 
cording to the period during which it exercised its corporate franchise. The 
Comptroller claims that a fraction of the year cannot be considered in im- 
posing the tax, and that the exercise by the relator of its corporate franchise 
for any part of the year subjects it to a tax the same in amount as if it had 
been engaged in business during the entire year. 

The tax under consideration is not imposed upon property, but upon a 
privilege. It is not imposed upon the privilege of becoming a corporation, 
for that would be an organization tax, payable but once for the entire period 
of corporate existence. It is imposed ‘‘for the privilege of exercising” the 
corporate franchise, and is measured by the value of the investment made 
and used in carrying on the corporate business. It is an ‘‘ annual” tax, im- 
posed ‘‘annually,” as the statute expressly provides, for the privilege of ex- 
ercising, not of possessing, a corporate franchise. This privilege was used 
by the relator for only six days during the fiscal year in question. It-could 
not exercise its franchise for the entire year, because the State did not bring 
it into existence until the year had nearly expired. 

The consideration for the tax is the privilege of carrying on business, yet 
the relator, according to the requirement of the Comptroller, was compelled 
to pay for a privilege that it did not have and could not exercise during the 
greater part of the period for which the tax was laid. It used the privilege 
for only six days, but it is taxed for using it 365 days, during 359 of which it 
did no business and enjoyed no privilege. An annual tax is a tax reckoned 
by the year the same as an annual rent or annual interest. An ‘‘ annual” 
tax, imposed ‘‘ annually,” means a tax that is imposed oncea year, computed 
by the year. Ifa trust company does not commence business until six days 
before the fiscal year ends, or if it ceases to do business six daysafter the year 
begins, the tax for doing business by the year requires apportionment. While 
the Legislature did not so provide in express terms, it is a fair and reasonable 
implication from the words used that such was its intention. When by sec- 
tion 182 of the Tax Law it imposed an annual tax payable annually upon 
every corporation of a certain class, to be computed upon the basis of the 
amount of its capital stock ‘‘ employed within the State ’ during the year, it 
did not say expressly that the assessment should be determined by the aver- 
age amount of capital so employed, but we held that this was what was neces- 
sarily meant (People ex rel. Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. vs. Morgan, 57 App. 
Div. 335, 168 N. Y. 672). Adopting the opinion below, we said: ‘‘ This is not 
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a tax upon property, but a tax upon the business done. It is an annual tax 
to be measured by an annual business done, or, in other words, by the ap- 
praised value of capital employed during the entire year. The capital must 
have been employed or else there is no tax. It must have been employed 
within the State. All the data going to fix the amount of the tax must be 
past transactions. Time of employment and amount employed are essential 
data to fix the amount of an annual tax upon a business with any degree 
of fairness, * * * .” 

Section 187a does not tix the data when the capital stock, surplus and un- 
divided profits shall be taken, although they are variable quantities of which 
an average can be made for the year the same as an average of the capital 
stock employed by the year was used in the case of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co., and with as much reason. In pronouncing judgment in that case 
we relied in part upon People ea rel. Tiffany & Co. vs. Campbell (144 N. Y. 
166) and People ea vel. New England Loan and Trust Co. vs. Roberts (25 
App. Div. 16, 156 N. Y. 688), and we distinguished People, &c. vs. Spring 
Valley Hydraulic Gold Co. (92 N. Y. 383), the main reliance of the learned 
Attorney-General in the case in hand. In the latter case, as an examination 
of the record shows, the question of apportionment was raised neither by the 
pleadings nor at the trial, but was suggested for the first time in this court, 
which did not consider it and could not consider it, because it was raised by 
no exception. That appeal was heard upon the judgment roll only, none of 
the evidence having been returned. The only exceptions were to the conclu- 
sions of law as found by the trial judge, and they did not suggest the ques- 
tion. Moreover the statute in that case differed in many important particu- 
lars from the one now before us, although the words ‘‘annual” and ‘‘ annu- 
ally’ appeared therein. The question there was not as to the amount of the 
tax, but as to the constitutionality of the act, and whether the company was 
liable for any tax whatever. Here the question of apportionment was dis- 
tinetly raised in the petition for the writ as well as, but less distinctly, before 
the Comptroller. It is the only debatable question in the case and the only 
one considered by the Appellate Division. The meaning of a statute impos- 
ing a new kind of tax is seldom settled by one adjudication, but there is a 
gradual growth as new questions occur to counsel in its progress through the 
courts, and authorities under one statute frequently fail in analogy to cases 
under another statute relating to a similar subject, but differing in many es- 
sential respects. We do not consider the decision in the case relied upon by 
the respondent as controlling in this. 

Statutes should receive a reasonable construction unless the language used 
prevents it. Here we have an act which does not expressly provide for the 
case before us. It imposes annually an annual tax for doing business, but 
does not say whether, if business is done for only part of a year, the tax shall 
be fixed in accordance with the time business is done, or for the entire year, 
including that part when not only no business was done, but there was no 
right todo any. It would be unreasonable to hold that a tax on doing busi- 
ness covers the whole year, when business was done for only six days. <A tax 
is presumed to be laid by the State in return for some proportionate value 
received by the taxpayer, and the Legislature, in imposing an annual tax for 
the privilege of doing business, intended, as we think, that it should be based 
upon the period that the privilege was extended and enjoyed. 
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We may assume that the question is not free from doubt, for we cannot 
unite in judgment upon it, but serious doubt in a case of taxation should be 
resolved in favor of the taxpayer. (Matter of Harbeck, 161 N. Y. 211, 217 ; 
Matter of Fayerweather, 143 N. Y. 114, 119; Powell vs. Tuttle, 3 N. Y. 396, 
401.) A statute which levies a tax is to be construed most strongly against 
the government and in favor of the citizen. The government takes nothing 
except what is given by the clear import of the words used, and a well founded 
doubt as to the meaning of the act defeats the tax. (Sutherland on Statu- 
tory Construction, 458; Black’s Interpretation of Laws, 326 ; Cooley on Tax- 
ation, 200.) 

We think the construction adopted is fair to the government and just to 
the citizen, for it gives the former full payment for the the time the franchise 
was exercised and takes from the latter nothing but what it impliedly agreed 
to pay when it accepted the franchise. We, therefore, reverse the order of 
the Appellate Division and the determination of the Comptroller, with costs, 
and remit the matter to the Comptroller for adjustment in accordance with 
the rule laid down. 


NATIONAL BANK AS PARTNER— WANT OF POWER TO BECOME SUCH. 
Supreme Court of Ohio, October 27, 1903. 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK vs. WEHRMANN, et al. 
A National bank has no power to become a member of a partnership, and cannot be held 
liable as a partner. 


This action was brought to enforce the liability of the different members 
of a partnership called the Elsmere Syndicate, which was formed for taking 
the title by lease, with privilege of purchase, of certain lands in Hamilton 
county, Ohio. The interests of the parties in such partnership were repre- 
sented by certificates of equal shares, being forty in all, nine of which were 
held by the Merchants’ National Bank, of Cincinnati. 

The court found the indebtedness to different persons, in detail, and then 
found that there were only twenty-three solvent shareholders, and charged 
them, including the bank, with the payment of the whole indebtedness, and 
adjudged that, in case of the subsequent insolvency of any of such share- 
holders before payment, the deficiency thus caused should be made up by 
the remaining solvent shareholders. The decree against the bank was for over 
$17,000. 

BuRKET, C.J.: The Merchants’ National Bank, of Cincinnati, is a cor- 
poration organized under the National banking laws of the United States, and 
the Elsmere Syndicate was a partnership consisting of forty shares, each part- 
ner holding one or more shares, and each share evidenced by a certificate, as 
shown in the foregoing statement of facts, and which certificates were trans- 
ferable on the books of the syndicate; and such transfers were intended to 
make the transferee a partner in the syndicate, instead of the transferrer, 
without a dissolution of the partnership. 

The circuit court finds that the bank became owner by transfer of nine 
shares of this syndicate or partnership, which shares were taken by the bank 
to secure the payment of a large indebtedness owing to said bank for loans 
by it made to one of its customers in the usual course of business. The bank, 
in accepting said transfer, evidently regarded it as a collateral; but it so 
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treated the shares, and so transacted the business as to said shares, that the 
circuit court found that the bank became the owner of the shares, and there 
was evidence warranting such finding. 

The case must therefore be determined upon the theory that the bank held 
the shares as owner, and not merely as collateral—the purpose of such owner- 
ship, however, being to secure the ultimate payment of said indebtedness 
out of the proceeds of said shares; and, to that end, it was necessary that the 
property of said syndicate should be put into such condition as to yield the 
most money, and this is what the trustees of the syndicate attempted to do; 
and, in so doing, debts were incurred, which the syndicate was unable to pay, 
and, after all its property had been consumed in paying said debts, a large 
debt still remained. 

The restrictions contained in our banking laws are for the purpose of se- 
curing the solvency and stability of the banks, and the statutes should be so 
construed and the law administered as to reasonably bring about that end. 
The wealth and prosperity of the people depend to a large extent upon the 
soundness of the banks and the safety of the currency. The purpose of the 
Government is to foster and encourage sound banking and preserve a safe 
currency; and it therefore allows National banks to collect claims due them, 
even though a statute or a rule of law or equity may have been infringed in 
the incurring of the debt. The punishment for such infringement must come 
from the Federal authorities, in a proceeding instituted for that purpose, and 
not by a denial by the courts of the right of collection, as a punishment. 

It is largely for the purpose of maintaining the solvency of banks that a 
National bank is allowed to collect loans secured by mortgage in violation of 
section 5137, Rev. St. U. S. [page 3460, U. S. Comp. St. 1901]. (National 
Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U. 8. 621; National Bank vs. Whitney, 103 U. 8. 99.) 

It is tothe same end that the solvent shareholders in a National bank 
cannot be compelled to stand good for the individual liability of the insol- 
vent ones, and that the loss caused by such insolvency must be borne by the 
creditors of the bank. (United States vs. Knox, 102 U. 8. 422; section 5151, 
Rev. St. U. 8S. [page 3465, U. 8. Comp. St. 1901].) 

Henee it is that while banks are hedged about with restrictive laws as to 
making loans and discounts, soas to incur no bad debts, the most liberal pro. 
visions are made for securing debts already incurred, by the taking of such 
collateral as may seem best in the judgment of the officers of the bank, 
such collateral may become the property of the bank in course of enforcing 
the security. And while a National bank cannot lawfully purchase and hold 
shares in a corporation as an investment (California Bank vs. Kennedy, 167 
U. S. 362), it may accept the stock of a corporation as collateral security 
for a loan and may thereafter realizing upon the collateral, become the 
owner thereof, and liable for individual liability, the same as any other 
stockholder. . (National Bank vs. Case, 99 U. S. 628.) This case seems 
to have been overruled in Scott vs. Deweese, 81 U. 8S. 218, where the court 
say at the close of the opinion: ‘‘ Whether a National bank may not 
be deemed a shareholder, within the meaning of section 5151, if it holds 
shares of another bank as security for previous indebtedness, is a question 
suggested in former cases, but not decided, and upon which in this case no 
opinion need be expressed.” 

But conceding that a National bank may take shares in another bank as 
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collateral security for a new loan, or to secure the payment of an old one, and 
that it may become the owner of such shares in attempting to realize on such 
collateral, and that it may thereafter be liable to creditors on its individual 
liability as such shareholder, yet that falls far short of holding a National 
bank liable as a partner in a partnership, and liable as such partner for not 
only its own share of the debts of the firm, but also the debts of its copart- 
ners. 

The individual liability of a holder of shares in a National bank is in its 
nature several and not joint (United States vs. Knox, 102 U. 8. 422), while 
the liability of a partner for partnership debts is, as to creditors, usually held 
to be joint; but some cases hold it to be joint and several. 

The individual liability is an inseparable incident to National bank shares, 
for which the lawful holder is liable; but this liability is his own debt, and 
attaches to a specific several article of his property—the share of stock 
—and is therefore limited, and cannot exceed the face value of the stock. 
But in the case of shares in a partnership, the liability of a partner is not for 
a specific amount adhering to his share as an incident, and limited to a cer- 
tain amount; but the only limitation is the whole indebtedness of the firm, 
and which in many cases would far exceed the entire resources of the bank, 
and drive it into insolvency. 

The purpose of allowing a National bank to take collateral security is to 
enhance its solvency, and not to permit it to enter into wild speculations as 
a partner under the pretext of enforcing its rights as a pledgee or owner. 
‘*It is settled that the United States statutes relative to National banks 
constitute the measure of the authority of such corporations, and that 
they cannot rightfully exercise any powers except those expressly granted, or 
which are incidental te carrying on the business for which they are estab- 
lished. (Logan County Bank vs. Townsend, 139 U. 8. 67, 73; California 
Bank vs. Kennedy, 167 U. 8. 362, 366.) 

To become a member of a partnership in any manner or for any purpose 
is not incidental to carrying on the business for which National banks are es- 
tablished, and is certainly not expressly granted. The power, therefore, does 
not exist. The liabilities for which a National bank must respond are such 
only as are created or incurred by its officers, acting in the capacity of offi- 
cers of the bank alone, and not in connection with other trustees or officers 
of other companies. Were it otherwise, the other trustees or officers might 
outnumber the officers of the bank, and impose a burden on the bank which 
would ruin it; and thus the bank would be controlled, not by its officers, but 
by outsiders. The officers of a bank cannot delegate their powers to others. 

It is therefore clear that a National bank cannot be a partner in a copart- 
nership, and cannot incur a partnership liability. The same has been held 
as to corporations in this State (Geurinck vs. Alcott, 66 Ohio St. 94). The 
first subdivision of the syllabus was omitted by mistake of printer, but is 
found in the headnote, and also in the index, and is as follows: ‘‘A corpora- 
tion cannot be a member of a partnership.” 

But it is contended that, while a National bank cannot become a partner 
generally, where it becomes the owner of ashare in an existing partnership, like 
this Elsmere Syndicate, in effect it becomes a partner, and liable assuch. That 
begs the question. If it had the power to become a partner, such might be 
the ease; but, not having the power, it cannot go beyond its powers, and can- 
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not by any act make itself a partner, and cannot incur a partnership liability. 
Cases are cited in which a bank has taken some specific piece of property 
—as a ship, for instance—to secure a debt, and has been held liable for the 
expenses of managing or converting such property; but such expenses were 
incurred by the bank, and were its individual debt, and not the debt of a 
partnership. With such cases we fully agree, but in those cases it does not 
appear that the bank was hampered by a lack of power, as is the case under 
our National Banking Act. (Royal Bank of India’s Case, L. R. 4 Ch. App. 
Cas. 252.) Not having the power to enter into such partnership, it is well 
settled that the bank may plead such want of power to defeat an attempt to 
hold it as such partner. (California Bank vs. Kennedy, 167 U. 8S. 362.) 

It is further urged that the bank partly realized on some of these shares, 
and held itself out as a partner, and that it is, therefore, estopped from now 
claiming that it was not such partner. That therealizing on stocks by receiv- 
ing dividends does not create an estoppel was held in the above-cited case of 
Bank vs. Kennedy, 167 U. 8. 371. In the case of Scott vs. Deweese, 181 U, 
S. 217, the court, near the close of the opinion, hold: ‘‘ Of the powers of a 
National bank under the statutes providing for their creation, every one must 
take notice.” Every one is therefore chargeable with knowledge that a Na- 
tional bank cannot be a partner, and therefore this bank could not hold itself 
out as being that which in law it could not be, and its acts in that behalf 
could deceive no one, as no one could, in law, rely upon such acts. One can- 
not rely upon a representation which he knows to be false or impossible, 
The bank having become the owner of these nine shares, and not having the 
power to become a partner, it became, in legal effect, a part owner of the 
property of the syndicate, whid ownership was in its nature several; and 
the bank, through its trustee, having managed this several interest in con- 
nection with the trustees of the other shares as to their interests, the bank 
became and is liable forits said share of the expenses of purchasing, managing, 
handling, holding, improving, and disposing of the property. The bank is thus. 
liable for nine fortieth parts of the debts and expenses remaining after ap- 
plying the proceeds of the property upon the indebtedness. The record does 
not clearly furnish the data from which this amount can be ascertained by 
this court, and therefore the judgment against the plaintiff in error will be 
reversed, and the cause remanded to the circuit court, with instructions to. 
ascertain what nine-fortieth parts of said debts and expenses amount to, and 
render judgment against said bank for that sum, and also for nine-fortieth 
parts of the costs. 


POWER TO LEASE—NATIONAL BANK—STOCKHOLDER’S AGENT—JURISDIC- 
TION OF FEDERAL COURT. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, October 6, 1903. 
WEEKS vs. INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY. 


The agent of the stockholders of a National bank may be sued in a Federal court. 

A National bank may take a lease of banking rooms for its accommodation for a term. 
extending beyond the period of its existing charter, even though the lease be assignable 
only with the consent of the lessor. 


This was an action to recover rent under a lease by which the first floor 
and basement of a building in Milk street, Boston, were let to the Broadway 
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National Bank. The lease ran for ten years from April 1, 1899, and the bank’s 
charter, which was issued September 29, 1884, was limited to expire October 
3, 1904. On December 16, 1899, the bank became insolvent, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency appointed a Receiver for it; but on February 15, 1900, 
the Comptroller released the estate of the bank to Weeks as the stockholder’s 
agent. 

Before Colt, Circuit Judge, and Brown and Lowell, District Judges. 

LOWELL, District Judge (omitting part of the opinion): The defendant 
excepted to the jurisdiction of the circuit court. The jurisdiction is based 
upon act August 13, 1888, c. 866, Sec. 4, 25 Stat. 436 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, 
p. 514): 

‘* That all National banking associations established under the laws of the 
United States shall, for the purposes of all actions, by or against them, real, 
personal, or mixed, and all suits in equity, be deemed citizens of the States in 
which they are respectively located ; and in such cases the circuit and district 
courts shall not have jurisdiction other than such as they would have in cases 
between individual citizens of the same State. The provisions of this section 
shall not be held to affect the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
in cases commenced by the United States or by direction of any officer 
thereof, or cases for winding up the affairs of any such bank.” 

That the Receiver of a National Bank may be sued in the circuit court, 
irrespective of citizenship, was decided in Auten vs. U. 8. Bank, 174 U. 8S. 
125. That a stockholder’s agent in this respect stands like a Receiver was 
decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in Guarantee 
Co. vs. Hauway, 104 Fed. 369, 44 C. C. A. 312. With that decision we find 
no reason to disagree. (See, also, In re Chetwood, 165 U. 8. 443, 459.) 

The exception is overruled. ; 

The defendant contended that the lease in question, whose term extended 
beyond the expiration of the bank’s charter, was ultra vires and void, and he 
excepted to the ruling that the bank could take such a lease. 

In Brown vs. Schleier, 118 Fed. 981, 55 C. C. A. 475, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit held that a National bank can take a lease for 
ninety-nine years. That court said that the lease there in question ‘‘ was an 
interest which was salable during the life of the corporation or on its disso- 
lution.” (118 Fed. 984, 55 C. C. A. 478.) 

In the case at bar the bank’s interest could be alienated only with the 
consent of the lessor. But we are not prepared to hold that the difference 
(if there be one) between the lease in Brown vs. Schleier and the lease in this 
case is material to the validity of the latter. Strictly speaking, the lease here 
in question is alienable, though alienable only upon a condition. The condi- 
tion is usual, at any rate in Massachusetts. And the assignment of a lease, 
even where permitted unconditionally, does not free the lessee from his obli- 
gations thereunder; he remains liable on his covenants, unless the lessor 
expressly or by implication releases the liability. To require unrestricted 
assignability in those leases taken by a National bank which extend beyond 
its charter would hamper the bank in obtaining a lease, without relieving the 
bank from embarrassment at the charter’s expiration. Considering that the 
charter of a National bank may be extended as a matter of course (Act July 
12, 1882, ec. 290, Sec. 1, 22 Stat. 162 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3457]), we hold 
that Congress did not intend to forbid such a corporation from hiring bank- 
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ing rooms for a term extending beyond the period of its existing charter. 
When, for example, but three years of its chartered existence are left, it will 
be unduly hampered if it is not permitted to take a lease for more than three 
years. 

In McCormick vs. Market Bank, 165 U. S. 538, at the time the lease was 
executed the bank had no authority to execute a lease of any sort, and the 
case does not assist us in determining what sorts of leases a National bank 
may validly enter into. What would be the effect of a lease which, in respect 
of length of term, or otherwise, was entered into for some purpose other than 
that of meeting the reasonable needs of the bank, we need not discuss at this 
time. This exception of the defendant is therefore overruled. 


MATERIAL ALTERATION—WHAT CONSTITUTES. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, November 18, 1903. 
HARNETT vs. HOLDREDGE, et al. 


Writing the words, ‘‘ For value received we hereby guarantee the payment of the within 
note, and waive presentment for payment, demand and notice of protest,’? over an 
indorsement in blank on the back of a promissory note, isa material alteration of the 
liability of the indorser, and, if done without his knowledge or consent, releases him 
from his obligation as such. 

Writing the words, ‘‘This note to be exchanged for consolidated mortgage bonds of 
Nebraska and Northwestern Irrigation Company when issued at 90,’’ across the face of 
a promissory note after it has been indorsed in blank, without the knowledge or consent 
of the indorsers, is a material change of the note, and releases such indorsers from any 
liability thereon. 

A blank indorser of a promissory note payable to the order of the maker thereof, which is 
indorsed by such maker, and afterwards delivered toa third person as payee, in absence 
of any special agreement to the contrary, becomes liable thereon as second indorser, 
and will not be held to be a joint maker of the note. 


This action was brought upon two promissory notes made by the South Fork 
Irrigation aud Improvement Company, and indorsed by the defendants. The 
defendants, among other defenses, pleaded that without their consent the 
notes had been materially altered after they-had placed their signatures on 
the same. 

BARNES, C. (omitting part of the opinion): It appears that the following 
words were written upon the face of the notes after they were indorsed by 
the defendants, and without their knowledge or consent: ‘‘This note to be 
exchanged for consolidated mortgage bonds of Nebraska and Northwestern 
Irrigation Company when issued at 90.” If these changes and alterations 
were material, then the defendants are, each and all of them, discharged from 
their liability as indorsers. 

In the case of Polo Mfg. Co. vs. Parr, 8 Neb. 379, a note was sued on which 
had upon the back of it the following memorandum: ‘‘This note to be paid 
in wheat at ninety-five cents per bushel.” It was urged that this memoran- 
dum was no part of the note or contract, and should be disregarded. After 
a careful consideration of the subject, this court held it was a part of the con- 
tract, and in so holding made use of the following language: ‘‘The rule 
results from the principle that the construction of the note is*to be gathered 
from the whole of it, as well from the words on the back as those onthe face. 
Therefore a memorandum on the back of the note, made by,an agreement of 
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the parties before signing it, will bind all parties.””, The memorandum in that 
case was very similar to the one in the case at bar. While that was upon the 
back of the note, the one in question herein is written on the face of the 
instruments, and would, without explanation, be construed to be a part of 
the contract. It amounted to an alteration of the medium of payment. Such 
an alteration is material. 

In Randolph on Commercial Paper (2d Ed.) vol. 3, sec. 1755, we find the 
following: ‘‘It is a material alteration of a note to add words making it pay- 
able in gold, or to erase such words even after the maturity of the note, or 
add any word qualifying the goods or property in which the note is made 
payable, or to change the fund mentioned or referred to for payment. 

The same rule is announced in Daniel on Negotiable Instruments (4th Ed. 
Sec. 1386). 

The words added to the notes in this ease made them payable not only in 
money, current funds, but also made them payable in consolidated mortgage 
bonds of the Nebraska Northwestern Irrigation Company at the rate of one 
dollar of the note for ninety cents of the bonds. 

Therefore it cannot be successfully claimed that this was not a material 
alteration. Again, there was placed over the names of the defendants on 
these notes, the words, ‘‘ For value received we hereby guarantee the pay- 
ment of the within note and waive presentment for payment, demand and 
notice of protest.” This changed the liability assumed by them as indorsers 
without their knowledge or consent, and discharged them from any liability 
whatever. (Belden vs. Hann, 61 Iowa, 42.) 

The writing over a blank indorsement, waiver, or protest, demand or 
notice, or a guaranty or an agreement to stand security until paid, discharges 
the indorser. (Randolph on Commercial Paper [2d Ed.] vol. 3, see. 1753.) 

Where a note is endorsed in blank, the insertion of the words, ‘‘ Demand 
and notice waived,” constitutes a material alteration. 

In Davis vs. Eppler, 38 Kan. 629, the court said: ‘‘The most serious 
question in this case is whether the writing of the words, ‘Waive notice and 
protest,’ on the back of the note, before maturity, over the names of Farrell 
and Eppler, was such an alteration as to relieve the defendant Eppler of his 
liability as indorser. It is proven that Eppler never consented to such addi- 
tion. On the other hand, it is well established by the evidence that such 
writing was not made with the intention of creating any greater liability on 
the part of Eppler. It is beyond question that the indorsement was a sub- 
stantial change in the contract between Eppler and the plaintiffs. It changed 
his contingent liability to an absolute one.” Without the words placed over 
the indorsement of defendants on the back of the notes in suit, they would 
be liable as blank indorsers only, and would be entitled to have the note pro- 
tested, and receive a notice of such protest, in order to charge them with any 
liability ; while in its present condition it would not be necessary to protest 
the note, or give the defendants any notice of its nonpayment. 

It follows that this alteration was a material one (Andrews vs. Simms, 33 
Ark. 771; Farmer vs. Rand, 16 Me. 453), and the defendants were thereby 
discharged from any liability as indorsers. 

It is contended, however, by the plaintiff, that the defendants were all 
liable as joint makers of the note. Counsel argues this question at great 
length, and cites many authorities in support of this contention, and it must 
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be conceded that, where a party writes his name across the back of a note 
before its delivery, he is ordinarily liable thereon asa joint maker. This rule 
obtains where the note is made payable to some one other than the maker 
thereof, but does not apply, however, where a note is made payable to the 
maker himself. In such a ease before the note creates any liability, or be- 
comes a binding contract, it must be indorsed by the inaker and delivered to: 
the payee. 

The case of the First Nat. Bank of St. Charles vs. Payne, 111 Mo. 291, 
was one where an attempt was made to hold the defendants, who had in- 
dorsed the note, to the liability of joint makers, as in the case at bar. The 
maker of the note had made himself payee, and had indorsed it. He then 
procured the two defendants to indorse below his indorsement. When the: 
note was sued upon, just above the indorsement was a written ‘‘ waiver of 
protest,” which was shown to have been put there subsequent to the indorse- 
ments of the defendants, and without their knowledge and consent. It will 
be thus observed that the case is one directly in point. Brace, J., in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, said: ‘‘ Upon the face of the indorsements upon: 
this note defendants were indorsers, and chargeable only as such. As we 
have seen, the plaintiff failed to make out a case against them as indorsers. 
It then sought to charge them as makers. He was both the drawer and payee 
of the note. Now, while in a long line of decisions in this State following 
Powell vs. Thomas, 7 Mo. 440, it has been consistently and persistently held 
that where a person indorses a negotiable note in blank, not being a payee or 
indorsee thereof, he is to be treated prima facie as the maker of the note, yet 
it will be found on examination that in every one of these cases the payee of 
the note indorsed was a third person. We have not found a case in our 
Reports where it has ever been applied to an indorsement of a note made 
payable to the order of the drawer. Sucha note was an incomplete and void 
contract at common law, but by the custom of merchants, after it had been 
negotiated—that is, after the drawer, as payee, had indorsed his name upon 
the note, and delivered it toa third person—it was treated as a valid negotia- 
ble promissory note, payable to the bearer, and has been so held in England 
since the statute of 3 and 4 Anne, ec. 19 (temp. 17(4).” 

The court also held that it would make no difference as to the indorser’s 
liability whether he indorsed the note after or before the payee, who is also 
the maker, had indorsed it. His liability would still be that of an indorser 
only. The reasoning of the court was as follows: ‘‘ When one indorses such 
an incomplete instrument before it is made perfect by the indorsement of the 
maker as payee, and delivers it to such maker, what is his contract? What 
can his contract be other than to authorize the maker to make it a complete 
and binding contract on him as an indorser by writing over his name the 
maker’s and payee’s name on the back of the note as first indorser. By in- 
dorsing a note which in itself is not complete he must be presumed to have 
intended to charge himself only in the manner in which his name will appear 
on the note when the contract is perfected by indorsement of the maker’s 
name as payee when he will appear on the paper as indorsee, and his con- 
tract with a subsequent holder is that of an indorser, for as such only he 
appears on the note after it has acquired validity as a contract.” 

This line of reasoning is supported not alone by the Missouri cases, but by 
the Illinois eases. In Blatehford vs. Milliken, 35 Ill. 434—a case similar to 

4 
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the one at bar—the court said: ‘‘It isthe settled law of this State that a 
person who is not a party to a promissory note which is to become a valid 
obligation against the maker upon its delivery to the payee, by writing his 
name in blank on the back of the note is presumed to assent to the obligation 
of a guarantor. But where the note creates no valid obligation against the 
maker, and can create none until it is indorsed and transferred by the payee, 
the presumption is that a person writing his name in blank upon the back of 
the note assumes the obligation of an indorser. Inasmuch as the note can 
never have any validity until the name of the payee appears upon it as an 
indorser, the person writing his name in blank upon the note understands | 
that when the note takes effect his name will appear upon it as a second ' 
indorser; and it is reasonable to conclude that such was the position which 
he intended to occupy.” This case was followed and approved in (Kayser 
vs. Hall, 85 Il]. 511.) Many of the cases cited by plaintiff's counsel are from 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, yet that court refuses to hold an in- 
dorser liable as maker under circumstances similar to those in the case at bar. 
In the case of Dubois vs. Mason, 127 Mass. 37, the facts were the same, except 
that the defendants signed before the maker and payee, but below where the 
payee finally signed, before the note was delivered to the third person. 





NOTES GIVEN FOR PATENT RIGHTS—PENNSYLVANIA STATUTE—BONA- 
FIDE HOLDER. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, October 30, 1903. 
BROWN, et al. vs. PEGRAM. 

The Pennsylvania statute which provides that when the consideration for a promissory note 
or other negotiable instrument shall consist in whole or in part of the right to make use 
or vend any patented inventions, the words ‘‘Given for a patent right’’ shall be 
printed or written on the face thereof, does not invalidate a note given for such purpose 
and on which these words do not appear, nor affect the rights of a bona-fide purchase! 
without notice.* 


In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 

This action was brought upon two promissory notes, one for $20,000 and 
the other for $30,000, signed ‘‘ American Alkali Company, A. K. Brown, 
President, Clayton E. Pratt, Treasurer,’’ payable to the order of the Ameri- 
ean Alkali Company, and indorsed by Brown and Pratt. The defense inter- 
posed was that the*notes were renewals of drafts which had been given in 
payment for certain patent rights, and that neither the drafts nor notes con- 
tained the words ‘‘given for a patent right” as required by the statute of 
Pennsylvania. 

Before Acheson and Gray, circuit judges, and McPherson, district judge. 

McPHERSON, D. J.: The decision of the case was put upon the point that 
the act of 1872 violated the Constitution of the United States, because (to 
use the language of the circuit judge) *‘the monopoly which a patent grants 
is a property right created by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and by those laws made assignable; and therefore a State law whic! 
prescribes that negotiable instruments in the ordinary form shall not be given 


* The same construction has been given to similar statutes in other States. (New vs. 
Walker, 108 Ind, 365; Harmon vs. Haggerty, 88 Tenn. 705.) 
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or accepted for an assignment of the patent itself is as plainly obstructive of 
the exercise of a right vested by the Federal law as would be the inhibition 
of payment in the current funds upon the sale of a patent for cash.”* We 
express no opinion concerning the correctness of this ruling, believing that 
the case may be properly decided upon another ground, namely, upon the 
true construction of the Pennsylvania statute. 

The attack made by the plaintiff in error upon the notes in suit depends 
wholly upon the effect that should be given to the second section of the stat- 
ute. The argument may be stated in these words: The second section de- 
clares it to be a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
if any person, with knowledge that a negotiable instrument has been given 
in whole or in part for a patent right, shall take, sell, or transfer such instru- 
ment, unless the words ‘‘ Given for a patent right” appear upon its face. 
Therefore, upon familiar principles, since it isa crime to make such an instru- 
ment, the instrument itself is void in the hands of the original payee; and, 
even in the hands of a bona fide pledgee, who is therefore a purchaser for 
value, it is so far invalid that it may only be enforced to recover whatever 
balance may be still unpaid. We are unable to assent to the soundness of 
this argument, and believe that further consideration of the statute and of 
the Pennsylvania decisions thereon will show satisfactorily that a different 
conclusion should be reached. The act was first considered by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in Haskell vs. Jones, 86 Pa. 173. The opinion of the 
court was delivered by Mr. Justice Sharswood, and is as follows: 

‘* Tf the act entitled ‘ An act to regulate the execution and transfer of notes 
given for patent rights,’ passed April 12, 1872 (P. L. 60), makes absolutely 
void all such notes in which the words ‘ Given for a patent right,’ are not 
prominently and legibly written or printed on the face of such note above the 
signature thereto, there would be great reason for the contention that the act 
is unconstitutional and void. No State can so interfere with the right of a 
patentee, secured to him by the acts of Congress, to sell and assign his pa- 
tent. But such is not the operation of the act, according to its letter and 
spirit. By the express provision of the statute the only effect of the inser- 
tion of such words is that ‘such note or instrument in the hands of the pur- 
chaser or holder shall be subject to the same defenses as if in the hands of 
the original owner or holder.’ By necessary implication, notes without 
such words inserted in them remain on the same footing as before the act. 
The sole object of the Legislature was to secure, so far as could be done con- 
sistently with the rights of innocent third persons, that notice of the ecnsid- 
eration should be given to all who should take the paper. Nothing is better 
settled than that between the original parties to a note given fora patent 
right it is a good defense to show that the alleged patent is void; in other 
words, that it is no patent right at all, and that the consideration has there- 
fore entirely failed. (Bellas vs. Hays, 5 Serg. & R. 427,9 Am. Dec. 385; 
Geiger vs. Cook, 3 Watts & S. 266; Holliday vs. Rheem, 6 Harris, 465, 57 Am. 
Dec. 628.) All who take with notice of the consideration, take necessarily 
subject to the same defense. There is nothing in all this which interferes 
with any just right of the holder of a valid patent under the acts of Congress, 
nor that the maker of the note shall be permitted to show against a holder 


* See BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, October, 1903, page 520. 
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with such notice that it was obtained by fraudulent misrepresentation. This 
very plainly distinguishes our act from the statutes of other States which 
have been held unconstitutional. 

To secure the insertion of these words, the second section of the act 
makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, for any 
person ‘ knowing the consideration of a note’ to be the sale of a patent right 
to take, sell, or transfer it without the words ‘Given for a patent right’ in- 
serted, as provided by the act. It is too plain for argument that this section 
in no way affects the right or title of the holder of such a note who takes it, 
not knowing that the consideration was the sale of a patent. He commits 
no illegal or indictable offense. The negotiability of a note in which the re- 
quired words are not inserted is in no way affected by theact. The innocent 
holder, who takes it before maturity for value, without knowledge or notice of 
the consideration, takes it as heretofore, clear of all equities between the 
original parties.” 

In Hunter vs. Henninger, 93 Pa. 373, the court again said: 

‘*The act of April 12, 1872, was intended to destroy the negotiable char- 
acter of notes given in whole or in part for ‘the right to make, use, or vend 
any patent invention,’ in order that the makers thereof might have the right 
to defend as well when said notes were passed to third parties as when in the 
hands of the original payees. In furtherance of this intent, the act requires 
the indorsement, ‘Given for a patent right,’ to be made across the face of 
such notes; and this in order that no one may ignorantly purchase paper of 
this kind. Without this, of course, the innocent purchaser for value would 
not be affected. He would hold as the indorsee of any other negotiable paper. 
Not so, however, as to one knowing the consideration of a note given fora 
patent right, for such a one is, by the act, guilty of a misdemeanor, if he re- 
ceives this kind of paper without having the words above stated written upon 
its face.” 

The only other decision upon the subject is Shires vs. Commonwealth, 120 
Pa. 368, 14 Atl. 251, which adds nothing of present value to the previous cases. 
The brief per curiam opinion is as follows: 

‘*There is nothing in the act of April 12, 1872, which infringes the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth, nor do we think it confiicts with the Federal 
Constitution. As a police regulation the statute has proved itself to be valu- 
able in that it has been the means of preventing gross frauds upon our citi- 
zens, to which, before its enactment, they were subjected. Under these cir- 
cumstances we are not disposed to pronounce this law invalid.” 

As we understand these decisions, the result is that a note made in viola- 
lation of the statute is not void in the hands of any holder whatever, whether 
he be the original payee or a subsequent innocert indorsee or pledgee. To 
take the position that the note is made wholly void by the statute is, we 
think, to overlook the necessary effect of the first section. This declares in 
plain language that whenever a negotiable instrument shall be given for a 
patent right the words ‘‘ Given for a patent right,” shall be put upon the face 
of the instrument, and that a negotiable instrument thus marked shall, in the 
hands of any purchaser or holder, be subject to the same defenses as in the 
hands of the original owner or holder. The object of the statute is thus de- 
clared, namely, to destroy the negotiable character of the instrument, and 
there is nothing expressed to warrant the conclusion that the Legislature in- 
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tended to make the instrument void altogether. Neither should such a con- 
clusion be readily implied, for the mischief at which the act was aimed was 
fully remedied by preserving whatever defenses the maker might have against 
the original payee. If the maker had been tricked or defrauded into making 
the note, or if a spurious or worthless patent had been foisted upon him bya 
clever knave, he was fully protected (if the act was obeyed, and the paper was 
marked) by permitting him to prove the fraud or failure of consideration 
against the title of any holder whatever. But, to deal fairly with subsequent 
purchasers, it was necessary to put them upon notice. 

Clearly, if the paper were unmarked in ordinary negotiable form, an inno- 
cent purchaser would take an indefeasible title, and therefore it was required 
that the paper should carry with it a plain notification to the world that un- 
known defenses might exist. With both reasons in mind—the protection of 
the maker, and notice to subsequent purchasers—the second section was 
added, in order that the command of the first section might have the sanction 
of the criminal law, and therefore be less frequently disobeyed. 

To suppose that the Legislature intended to make void a negotiable instru- 
ment given for a valid patent in a perfectly fair transaction, an instrument 
to which no defense whatever could be interposed, simply because by mistake 
or ignorance or carelessness the words ‘‘ Given for a patent right ” do not ap- 
pear upon the instrument, is a supposition not easily to be entertained. 
We should only be willing to accept such a construction of the statute be- 
cause we could find no other, and were left no alternative by the plain direc- 
tion and positive language of the Legislature. 

As it seems to us, no such situation is presented. The two sections of the 
act are to be taken together, and when they are thus considered and read in 
the light of the construction adopted by the Supreme Court of the State they 
lead naturally and without difficulty to the conclusion already stated—that 
the act does not make the unmarked negotiable instrument void, and goes no 
further than to save the defenses of the maker in two instances: First, where 
the note is marked as required by the first section; and, second, where it is 
sued upon by any person who takes it subsequently, with knowledge that the 
consideration was in whole or in part the right to make, use or vend any pa- 
tented invention, or invention claimed to be patented. 

If this conclusion is correct, the foundation of the defense is destroyed. 
No defense against the original drafts is suggested other than the argument, 
already considered, that the second section of the act made them void, and 
no other defense is suggested against the renewal notes in suit. It follows 
that the defendant in error was entitled to the full amount of his claim, for 
upon a valid obligation of the maker, who was also the primary debtor, the 
pledgee was certainly not bound to credit the money that he had already 
received from another person, who was only secondarily liable, upon a sepa- 
rate and collateral undertaking. Whether, even if the drafts had been void 
in the hands of the original payee, the defendant in error would have been 
obliged to give credit for this money, is a question upon which we are not 
called upon to express an opinion. 

The judgment of the court below was right, and is now affirmed, with 
costs to the defendant in error. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
{Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


DRAFT—BILL OF LADING—PERISHABLE GOODS. 
IMPERIAL BANK vs. HULL. (Territories Law Reports, Vol. V, p. 313.) 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The facts of the case appear with sufficient full- 
ness from the judgment of McGuire, C.J., given below. . 

JUDGMENT: The plaintiffs sued the defendant for the amount of a draft 
drawn upon the defendant by the Parsons Produce Co., of Winnipeg, pay- 
able to the order of the plaintiffs, but not accepted by the defendant. 

The plaintiffs had for value taken the draft, and, as collateral security 
therefor, an assignment of a bill of lading of a quantity of poultry agreed to 
be supplied by the Parsons Produce Co. to the defendant for the price of 
which the draft had been made. On the arrival at Calgary of the car con- 
containing the poultry, the defendant’s manager, Mr. Gillies, wishing to ex- 
amine the goods before accepting the draft, obtained the bill of lading from 
the plaintiffs for the expressed purpose of enabling him to so examine. At 
the first partial inspection the true condition of the poultry was not apparent, 
but on removal to the warehouse and on opening up the crates it was found 
that the goods were not according to contract, and that a large portion was 
unfit for food. The following day, on further examination, this was con- 
firmed, and the Parsons Produce Co. were informed by telegram, and on the 
20th—two days after getting the bill of lading—the bank was informed that 
the draft would not be paid on account of the condition of the poultry. The 
defendant’s manager tried to get back the bill of lading from the railway 
company, but was unable to do so, as the practice of that company is in such 
eases to retain and cancel the bill. The draft was not accepted nor was it 
paid. 

The defendant says that he sold all the poultry that was fit for food, the 
rest being destroyed except a quantity shipped, at the request of John Par- 
sons, to Vancouver; that an account was kept of all that was sold; and the 
value, at invoice price, was paid into court. The consignment to Vancouver 
never realized anything to the defendant, but.as this was done without author- 
ity from the plaintiffs, the defendant on the morning of the trial paid into 
court a further sum which included the amount of this consignment at in- 
voice price. The plaintiff declined to accept the money paid into court and 
proceeded with the trial. 

The learned trial judge found that when the defendant refused to accept 
the draft he was guilty of a conversion in dealing with the goods, and was 
liable to the plaintiffs for the value of the poultry, but he also found that 
the sums paid into court were sufficient to satisfy the damages sustained by 
the plaintiffs. 

The trial judge interpreted the plaintiffs’ statement of the claim to be one 
for the amount of the unaccepted draft, and that on the pleadings as they 
stood the plaintiffs could not succeed. He held, however, that the facts in 
evidence would entitle them to succeed as for a wrongful conversion and to 
recover the value of the goods. He therefore ordered the statement of claim 
to be amended accordingly. He concluded his judgment as follows: 
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The plaintiffs are, therefore, entitled to receive the amount deposited in 
court to the credit of this cause, to wit, the sum of $827.62 deposited with 
the filing of the defense, and a further sum of $376.90, $125.08 of which was 
for goods delivered to the Parsons Produce Co. without the consent of the 
plaintiffs, making in all the sum of $1,254.52, for which sum the plaintiffs are 
entitled to judgment without costs. 

The plaintiffs, on this appeal, do not contend that they are entitled to 
recover upon the unaccepted draft, and say that they never so claimed, and 
that while the language of their statement of claim may not have set out dis- 
tinetly their real cause of action, it sufficiently alleged the facts, and if so 
they were entitled without amendment to such remedy as the facts would 
justify. They say the defendant was guilty of conversion and they are en- 
titled to the value of the poultry, viz., the value of the goods to them, and 
that such value was the amount of the draft, because, as they contend, ow- 
ing to the non-return of the bill of lading and the conversion of the goods, 
they were unable to return it tothe Parsons Produce Co., and to demand 
back the amount paid by them for the draft. It is not contended that the 
defendant wilfully detained the bill of lading, but the plaintiffs say that he 
so dealt with it, by delivering it to the railway company, as to prevent him 
returning it to the plaintiffs. The defendant, on the other hand, says that 
he was entitled to inspect the goods before accepting the draft, and it was 
plaintiffs’ duty to afford him the necessary facilities for so inspecting; that 
plaintiffs knew and assented to the use he was going to make of the docu- 
ment, and that it was not the defendant’s fault that he was unable to return 
it to the plaintiffs. 

Dealing with the plaintiffs’ contention, I agree that they are entitled to 
damages measured by the value of the goods—and the value thereof to them 
—not necessarily what defendant could or did sell them for—but I cannot 
agree that such value was the face of the draft, nor is the reason offered a 
good one, viz., that by reason of defendant’s acts they were unable to look to 
the Parsons Produce Co. Upon the dishonor of the draft they were entitled 
to look to the drawers, and were not obliged to give credit for the collateral 
security until they had actually realized thereon. (Molsons Bank vs. Cooper.) 

They were not the purchasers of the poultry—by the Bank Act they could 
take the bill of lading as security, and plaintiffs admit that it was taken only 
as security. Had the defendant got possession of the draft itself and refused 
to return it, then the plaintiffs might have been entitled to claim its face 
value. A bill of lading, however, is not a bill of exchange, nor was it of any 
value to the plaintiffs except to give them a property in, and the right to the 
possession of the goods. Had the defendant been a total stranger to the 
plaintiffs, and had he wrongfully got possession of the goods and converted 
them to his own use, what civil remedy would plaintiffs have had to recover 
the value of the goods? There was no contract between the plaintiffs and 
the defendant, and their right to sue him is either because he wrongfully con- 
verted the goods to his own use and deprived the plaintiffs of them, or be- 
cause they had acquired all the right and title of the owners and could sue 
for the price. The damages in either case would be the value of the goods, 
under the circumstances in this case. The evidence satisfied the trial judge 
that the defendant paid into court the invoice price of all the goods that were 
fit for food—the poultry that was mildewed and unfit for food and thrown 
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away was of no value to the plaintiffs or any one else; the defendants there- 
fore paid into court the invoice price of (practically) all the poultry covered 
dy the bill of lading. 

I think the learned trial judge was justified in finding that the amount 
paid in was at least sufficient to satisfy the damages of the plaintiffs, even 
assuming that the measure of damages was the value, to the plaintiffs, of the 
poultry. It was argued that by the Bank Act, section 73, the plaintiffs had all 
the rights of the Parsons Produce Co. If so, what could that company, if 
plaintiffs, have recovered ? At one time the law was thatin an action for the 
price they would have been entitled to the amount agreed on, the defendant 
not being allowed to set up any breach of warranty in reduction or extinction 
of the price, but being left to a cross action for damages for such breach. 
But that is not the law now. The defendantis entitled to set up such breach 
of warranty in dimunition or extinction of the price (sec. 51, Sales of Goods 
Ordinance). 

A distinction was drawn between the Bills of Lading Act in England (18-19 
Vie. chap. 111, sec. 1) and sec. 73 of our Bank Act, inasmuch as the former, 
in defining the position of an endorsee of a bill of lading uses the words, 
** shall have transferred to, and vested in him, all rights of suit and be sub- 

ject to the same liabilities asifthe contract * * * had been with himself,” while 
our act omits mention of ‘‘ liabilities.’ Plaintiffs contended that in England 
the plaintiffs would, as endorsees of the bill of lading, be liable equally with 
the consignors—that the omission from our act of the provision as to “‘ liabil- 
ities’ indicates an intention that the endorsees (the bank) should have the 
rights but not the liabilities of the owners. The rights of the owners under 
the contract would have been a cause of action for the price of the goods, 
:and in such an action the defendant could set up the breach of warranty in 
‘diminution or extinction of the price, and in addition he might have counter- 
claimed or brought a cross action for any further damage he has suffered. 

The right of the defendant, in this action, if it be treated as one ea con- 
tractu, to set up the breach of warranty in diminution of the price, is not 
ibased on the ‘‘ liability ” of the owner, but by reason of its being a limitation 
-on the measure of the owner’s rights which plaintiffs claim to have vested in 
‘them. Had the defendant attempted to counterclaim against the bank for 
further damage suffered by him, the question of whether the bank would be 
liable in respect of such further damage would arise on the contention that 
his is a ‘‘ liability” for which our act does not make the transferees of the 
bill of lading responsible. 

But if, instead of suing on the contract, the plaintiffs are proceeding for 
not accepting the draft and refusing to return the bill of lading, in such an 
action the proper measure of damages would be, not the face of the draft but, 
as was decided in Rew vs. Payne, *‘ the value of the cargo” with the addi- 
tion under the special cireumstances of that case, of an allowance of 24 per 
cent. for the detention. 

The learned judge found that the plaintiffs were entitled to the money 
paid into court, and, following the decisions in England of Goutard vs. Carr, 
and Wheeler vs. United Telephone Co., the verdict should be for the defend- 
ant, the payment into the court being an alternative defence going to the 
whole root of the action. It was urged for the plaintiffs that as part of the 
money was paid in after joinder of issue, and on the morning of the day of 
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trial, the plaintiffs were entitled to their costs of the action. In Goutard vs. 
Carr it was held that money paid into court must be deemed as paid in under 
the rules in that behalf; for if not so paid the clerk had no authority to re- 
ceive it at all. It does not appear that any objection was made by the plain- 
tiffs to the payment made on the opening of the trial, or that any terms were 
imposed as the price of leave to pay in at so late a date. 

Being in fact paid in, and so far as it appears without objection, I think it 
must be treated as if paid in with statement of defence, and if so the plain- 
tiffs would be entitled to the money, but the verdict would be for the de- 
fendant. 

As to the amendment which thetrial judge thought necessary, my learned 
brethren are agreed that the pleadings disclosed sufficient facts to entitle the 
plaintiffs to succeed without any amendment, and while I entertain very se- 
rious doubts as to that, I do not feel justified in dissenting. 

Concurring, then, in their view as to this point, I agree with the disposi- 
tion of the costs in the court below as set out in the judgment of my brother 
Wetmore. I also agree as to there being no costs of appeal to either party, 
and for the reasons given by Mr. Justice Wetmore. Otherwise alsoI agree in 
the result as stated in this judgment. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents - to be sent promptly 
by mail. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: HEALDSBURG, Cal., January 29, 1904. 
Sir: We would like to have you tell usin your next issue whether or not the following 

is a negotiable instrument and may be discounted and purchased, the same as ordinary 

negotiable paper. THe BANK OF HEALDSBURG. 


No. 1. HEALDSBURG WINERY, January 26, 1904. 
Original. 


Received of John Doe of Healdsburg 5,000 Ibs. grapes as per weight tags taken up and 
— this date with duplicate thereof to Healdsburg Winery, value six hundred dollars 
Paid cash by draft No.1 
Balance payable one-half February 15, "494 
- one-half June 15, 1904 


HEALDSBURG WINERY, 
J. HuGuHeEs, Superintendent. 
Please bring or send this statement when collecting payments. 


Answer.—While the amount to be paid, and the time of payment are fixed, 
and the obligation to pay appears to be unconditional, yet the instrument is 
not negotiable, for the reason that it is not payable ‘‘ to order or bearer” as 
required by Sec. 3087 of the Civil Code of California. And for this reason 
the instrument would not be negotiable in any State where the Negotiable 
Instruments Law is in force. (See New York Act, See. 20.) 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CEDAR RaAptps, Iowa, January 12, 1904. 
Str: In Iowa, January | is made a legal holiday, by statute, and section 3053 of the Code 

of 1887 provides that where a note falls due on a legal holiday presentation and demand 

should be made the next succeeding business day. Section 85 of the laws of 1902 provides that 
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a negotiable instrument is payable at the time fixed therein, without grace, and when date 
of maturity falls on Sunday or a legal holiday the instrument is payable on the next suc- 
ceeding businessday. So that a note falling due on January 1 should be presented tor pay- 
ment on January 2, and should be protested on that date. There is still another provision in 
the section above cited, which provides substantially as follows: “Instruments falling due 
on Saturday are to be presented for payment the next succeeding business day, except that 
instruments payable on demand, may, at the option of the holder, be presented for payment 
before 12 o’clock, noon, of Saturday, when that entire day is not a holiday.” By these condi- 
tions, a note instead of becoming due on January 1 this year, that being a legal holiday, is 
not due until Saturday. Then, the statutes provide that a note falling due on Saturday is to 
be presented on the next succeeding business day, which would be Monday. Wil] you advise 
me on what date such a note should be presented and protested. JAMES E. HAMILTON. 


Answer.—If the note is not payable on demand, it should be presented 
and protested on Monday. The statute makes Saturday dies non so far as 
presentment is concerned, except in the case of instruments payable on 
demand, and hence where Friday is a holiday, Monday is ‘‘ the next succeed- 
ing business day.” 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PEIRCE Ciry, Mo., January 22, 1904. 

Sir: Would you kindly explain the limitations of the following endorsement, ** For 
deposit to the credit of Jno. Blank & Co.” Check was made payable to the order of John 
Blank and the above endorsement was all that was made at the time check was deposited 
which was then cleared through another bank before being presented to the bank upon which 
it was drawn, bank through which the check was cleared made the usual! endorsement, ** Pay 
to the order of Bank or order, signed Bank, Cashier.” We 
held that this was a restricted endorsement and that the bank originally receiving this check 
under the first endorsement did not make adequate endorsement. If you will please give 
your views on the matter and state just how the bank should have endorsed the check after 
complying with instructions in John Blank’s endorsement, you will greatly oblige, 

J. E. Coppock, Cashier. 

Answer. —The first indorsement is very plainly a restrictive indorsement, 
and the drawee bank could very properly have required from the bank to 
which it made payment a guaranty of the genuineness of the prior indorse- 
ment. In cities where there are clearing-houses, this matter is usually regu- 
lated by a clearing-house rule which requires every bank depositing paper for 
clearance to place upon the same a stamp, which the rule declares to guaran- 
tee the validity and regularity of all prior indorsements. In the case stated 
in the inquiry, a sufficient indorsement would be ‘‘ Indorsement guaranteed, 
a Bank, ————— Cashier.” 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: FAYETTEVILSE, Tenn., January 22, 1904. 
Str: We had in our possession some months ago two notes on one J. M. Smith. One of 
these notes was past due at the death of Smith, the other feil due just a day or so afterward. 
Mr. Smith had in our bank almost enough to pay both of these notes. We charged to his 
account the full amount of the note due before his death and credited the note due after his 
death with the balance. . The lawyer of said Smith claims we had no right to charge his ac- 
count with the last-named note. We should be very grateful to you if you would answer us 
as to this point at your earliest convenience. I might also add that the estate of Mr. Smith 
is insolvent, but our notes were well secured. ERNEST REES. 
Answer.—While the general rule appears to be that, as against the execu- 
tor or administrator of a deceased depositor, the bank cannot withhold the 
balance due the depositor at the time of his death to apply on his notes which 
had not matured at that time (Jordan vs. National Shoe and Leather Bank, 
74 N. Y. 467), yet where a depositor has become insolvent, the bank is allowed 
an equitable set-off even though the debt is not then due. (Nashville Trust 
Co. vs. Fourth National Bank, 91 Tenn. 336; Ketucky Flour Co’s Assignee 
vs. Merchants’ Bank, 90 Ky. 225.) Hence, as the estate of J. M. Smith is in- 


solvent, we think the bank had the right to charge the notes to his account. 





FAMOUS AMERICAN FINANCIERS. 


ROBERT MORRIS, THE FINANCIER OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 


The debt that existing generations owe to their predecessors is immeasurable. It 
might be asserted, with a fair degree of reasonableness, that the present age is a 
debtor to the past for all that it possesses. Many of our boasted inventions are but re- 
discoveries of what other ages have forgotten, and the ancient writer who declared 
that there is nothing new under the sun might repeat the observation now with 


equal truth. Modern civilization, with its numerous agencies for uplifting and de- 
stroying the race, had its counterpart in the civilizations of Greece and Rome, just as 
those civilizations were imitations of others still more ancient. 

Our system of government, dedicated to liberty, was founded centuries ago on 
foreign shores by those who fought against tyranny and oppression and won the 
battles for us. Slavery was doomed when the Puritans landed on Plymouth Rock 
and when Jefferson and his coadjutors formulated the Declaration of Independence. 
It but remained for Lincoln and the men of his time to deliver the finishing blow. 

Jefferson and Patrick Henry, by their impassioned oratory, spurred the Colonieson. | 
effectually to resist Great Britain ; but they only cleared the way and prepared the 
ground for building the new national structure devoted to liberty. Neither vehe- 


* Acknowledgment is made to Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D., whose recent and admi- 
rable work, * Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier,” has been the source from which the 
material for this sketch was derived. 
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ment declamation nor military ardor, however, would ever have won the struggle 
for American independence had adequate financial support been lacking. It was 
the part of a Philadelphia merchant—Robert Morris—to provide the means with- 
out which the Patriots could not have achieved success. This fact was never more 
clearly recognized nor better stated than in the letter which Alexander Hamilton 
wrote to Morris when the latter was appointed Superintendent of Finance : 


‘*T know of no other in America who unites so many advantages, and of course every 
impediment to your acceptance is to me a subject of chagrin. I flatter myself Congress will 
not preclude the public from your services by an obstinate refusal of reasonable conditions, 
and as one deeply interested in the event, [am happy in believing you will not easily be dis- 
couraged from undertaking an office by which you may render America and the world no less 
a service than the establishment of American independence. °Tis by introducing order into 
our finances, by restoring public credit, not by winning battles, that we are finally to gain 
our object.” 


Robert Morris was born January 31, 1734, in Liverpool, coming to this country 
at the age of thirteen, his father being already a resident of Maryland, where he 
represented a firm of Liverpool merchants. Robert Morris soon went to Philadel- 
phia, and early in life entered the mercantile house which two Englishmen, Charles 
and Thomas Willing, had established in Philadelphia about 1726. In this position 
he soon showed his business capacity, and on reaching his majority he was made a 
partner in the firm. Before long the house of Willing & Morris became one of the 
most prominent and stable mercantile establishments of Philadelphia. Morris took a 
vigorous stand in resisting the enforcement of the Stamp Act, though a few years later 
he advised against an untimely declaration of independence, hoping that peace 
might be secured. Heentered the Continental Congress in 1775and became a strong 
champion of the Patriot cause. On March 2, 1769, he had married Miss Mary White, 
a daughter of Col. Thomas White, of Maryland. 

Robert Morris at once became active in securing the independence of the Colonies, 
and besides being a member of the Continental Congress, he was entrusted with 
other important work. As early as April, 1776, he was specially commissioned by 
Congress to provide measures for procuring money to prosecute the war. Though 
he opposed the declaration as being premature, he became one of the signers of that 
instrument. In the winter of 1776 Congress fled to Baltimore, leaving Morris at 
Philadelphia as the active head of the Government. He was energetic in providing 
for the defence of the city and in raising means to sustain the troops. He opposed 
the emission of inconvertible paper from the first, and also sought to have the pow- 
ers of the Government taken out of the hands of committees or boards and vested 
in the heads of departments, thus obviating the irresponsibility of divided authority. 
The same view was expressed by Hamilton in a letter written in 1780, in which he 
suggested the appointment of Morris as the head of the department of finance—a 
position to which he was called by Congress February 20,1781. His public services 
had been extensive already, as he had been four times elected a member of Congress 
and hud also served in the Pennsylvania Legislature. While serving in this latter 
capacity in 1781 it is said : * 


“He contended almost single-handed with the whole soft-money host who still had not 
learned that currency need be more than printed pieces of paper. Asa result of his spirited 
tactics, in February, 1781, the Assembly repealed the laws making the issues of January 29, 
1777, and March 20, 1777, legal tender. This victory was no sooner gained, however, than the 
advocates of paper money, on April 6, authorized a new printing of £500,000 worth of bills. 
Morris and Mifflin, having exhausted their efforts to prevent its passage, aimed to have the 
measure reconsidered, and finally, in June, atax was laid to assist in redeeming the notes, and 
some public lands were sold to establish a fund from which to provide for taking up the issue. 
All State laws making the Continental bills a legal tender were repealed, and all laws in sup- 


*** Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier,” by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.,D. 
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port of old State or Colonial emissions, except those of March 25, 1780, and April 6, 1781, were 
accorded the same treatment. Fines, penalties, and public salaries, which had been deter- 
mined in terms of wheat, henceforth were tobe reckoned in gold and silver, and Morris was 
rewarded for his exertions by seeing an immediate rise in the value of the State’s outstand- 
ing paper money. He could now from his bigh place as Superintendent of Finance point to 
the Pennsylvania system as one worthy of the imitation of the other American States.” 


In informing Congress of his acceptance of the office, Morris wrote : 


“ A serious conviction of that duty which every citizen owes to his country, especially in 
times of great public calamity, will no longer permit me to hesitate about the acceptance of 
the office, although I must again repeat that I have the fullest sense of my own inability. I 
shall, however, strive to find such assistance as will enable me in some measure to answer the 
reasonable expectations of Congress, to whom I can promise for myself nothing more than 
honest industry. In accepting the office bestowed on me I sacrifice much of my interest, my 
ease, my domestic enjoyments, and internal tranquillity. If I know my own heart, I make 
these sacrifices with a disinterested view to the service of my country. I am ready togo still 
further, and the United States may command everything I have except my integrity, and the 
loss of that would effectually disable me from serving them more.” 

Before he would become Superintendent of Finance Morris insisted that he be 
given large powers in the matter of contracting for supplies for the army and in the 
appointment of his assistants. One critic declared that Congress had practically 
abdicated in favor of Morris. ‘‘ Congress,” he said, ‘‘ gave him all, like a young 
man just come to the possession of a large but intricate estate, who after many vir- 
tuous and great efforts to clear and ascertain it, in some indolent, wicked or capri- 
cious moment grows tired of acting for himself. ‘ Here,’ says he, ‘ take my papers 
and my money, but allow me a fair subsistence. Do with them what you will; I 
am too great a fool to do my own business.’” Another wrote that Mr. Morris hav- 
ing relieved Congress from all business of deliberation or executive difficulty with 
which money is in any respect connected, ‘‘ they are now very much at leisure to 
read despatches, return thanks, pay and receive compliments, etc.” 

These sarcastic comments were not destitute of truth ; Congress had shown great 
weakness and incapacity in dealing with the financial problems of the war, and a 
stronger and more competent hand was needed. 

But while there were those who were envious and jealous of Morris, he did not 
lack appreciation from the most distinguished men of the time. Hamilton’s opinion 
has been given. Franklin, Jay, John Hancock and all the leading Patriots approved 
of the appointment of Morris. On June 4, 1781, General Washington wrote : 

“1 felt a most sensible pleasure when I heard of your acceptance of the late appointment 
of Congress to regulate the finances of this country. My hand and my heart shall be with 
you; and as far as my assistance can go, command it. We have, I am persuaded, but one 
object in view, the public good, to effect which I will aid your endeavors to the extent of my 
abilities, and with all the powers I am vested with.” 


One of the first things Morris did was to secure the establishment of a bank. He 
had been associated with the Pennsylvania Bank, which had been instrumental in 
providing supplies for the army. On December 31, 1781, Congress incorporated the 
Bank of North America, at Philadelphia, with $300,000 capital. The specie to 
found the bank was obtained chiefly from imports from France. Events soon showed 
the value of the bank to the Government. In less than two weeks after the bank 
was opened it loaned the United States $100,000 and a few months further sums, 
amounting in all to $400,000, or $100,000 more than the bank’s paid-up capital, were 
obtained. 

When Morris assumed the duties of his new position, on June 27, 1781, the finan- 
cial affairs of the country were in bad shape. Continental currency was almost 
worthless, and the contributions which the States were called on to make were 
greatly in arrears, and Congress, even after the Articles of Confederation became 
operative, lacked the power to enforce compliance with its demands. 
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Besides the aid of the bank, Morris strove to economize in expenditures and to 
obtain revenues sufficient to meet the expenses of the military campaigns and to 
defray the cost of running the Government. He found great difficulty in collecting 
the taxes from the States, and was compelled to resort to various expedients to 
obtain money. Alternately he coaxed and threatened the States and appealed to 
their patriotism, but often with little avail. Although the means of the struggling 
Patriots were scanty, he deemed this an insufficient excuse for failure to pay taxes. 
To the Governor of Connecticut he wrote on July 3f, 1782: 

“As to the complaint made by the people of a want of money to pay their taxes, it is 
nothing new to me nor indeed to anybody. The complaint is, I believe, quite as old as taxa- 
tion, and will last aslong. That times are hard, that money is scarce, that taxes are heavy 
and the like, are constant themes of declamation in all countries and will be so. But the very 
generality of the complaint shows it to be ill founded. The fact is that men will always find 
use for all the money they can get hold of and more. A tax-gatherer, therefore, will always 
be an unwelcome guest, because his demand must necessarily interfere with some pleasura- 
ble or profitable pursuit. Hundreds who can not find money to pay taxes can find it to pur- 
chase useless gewgaws and expend much more in the gratification of vanity, luxury, drunk- 
enness and debauchery than is necessary to establish the freedom of their country.” 

The activity of Morris in endeavoring to obtain money was unceasing. Prior 
to the advance on Yorktown, there was dissatisfaction among the troops, and the 
necessity of paying them was urged by General Washington. Having exhausted all 
other means of raising funds, Morris applied to Count Rochambeau, the commander 
of the French forces, for a loan of $20,000 in silver, which was finally obtained. 
But the amount was insufficient, and Morris was obliged, as at other times, to use 
his own personal credit to get the additional money needed. The Superintendent of 
Finance was continually met with requests for money, with most of which he was 
unably to comply. He sometimes made excuses, and occasionally put off applicants 
for payment on account by telling them that it was his rule to make no partial pay- 
ments. But he was by no means insensible to many of the appeals made to him. 
Of General St. Clair he wrote : 


“This gentleman’s distress is beyond description. Not a dollar in his possession at a time 
when duty calls bim to camp, and a starving family to remain behind him. I must therefore 
supply him some way or other, but it is exceedingly hard to advance perpetually my own 
money to those whom the public distress by non-payment.” 

How hard pressed the Superintendent was is illustrated by the fact that in 1783 
when eighty Continental soldiers marched to Philadelphia to collect their back pay, 
Morris and the Congress fled to Princeton. But by means of taxes, loans and the 
aid of the bank, and the employment of his great personal credit, and a judicious 
use of the knowledge which he had gained as a merchant, Morris was able to render 
the greatest service to the Patriot cause. When the war was brought to a success- 
ful termination, he wished to see the debt provided for, and Congress refusing to 
accept his views, he wrote a letter on January 24, 1783, resigning his office. In this 
letter he said : 

“My attention to the public debts arose from the conviction that funding them on solid 
revenues was the last essential work of our glorious Revolution. The accomplishment of 
this necessary work is among the objects nearest my heart, and to effect it I would sacrifice 
time, property and domestic bliss, * * * To increase our debts while the prospect of pay- 
ing them diminishes, does not consist with my idea of integrity.” 

At the urgent request of a committee of Congress Morris continued in office until 
November 1, 1784. In addition to the numerous difficulties of his position, charges 
had been made respecting his administration of the finances. On his retirement he 
made a full and detailed report of all the transactions during his term.* 


*For a statement of the accounts of Morris as Superintendent of Finance, see BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE, February, 1860, p. 577. 
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After withdrawing from the office of Superintendent of Finance Morris devoted 
himself actively to business, particularly to his large shipping interests. He was a 
member of the convention for framing the Constitution of the United States, and 
made the speech nominating Washington as chairman of the convention. When the 
Constitution was ratified, Morris was elected to represent Pennsylvania in the United 
States Senate, having declined the position of Secretary of the Treasury which 
Washington had tendered him. On the expiration of his term as Senator he refused 
to accept the office again, desiring to devote his attention to his personal affairs. 
These had become hopelessly involved, and heavy land and other speculations grad- 
ually brought the famous Financier to financial ruin, and finally to a debtor’s prison. 
On the eve of his incarceration he wrote in his diary: ‘‘My money is gone; my 
furniture is to be sold ; I am to go to prison and my family to starve. Good night.” 

While in prison he entertained General Washington at dinner. In the last year 
of his life General Washington and Mrs. Washington wrote a letter inviting Mrs. 
Morris and her daughter to visit Mount Vernon, the letter concluding as follows: 
‘* Be assured we ever have and still do retain the most affectionate regard for you, 
Mr. Morris, and the family.” 

Robert Morris not only enjoyed the confidence and friendship of those with 
whom he was in political accord, but of other eminent men. While a member of 
Congress in 1782 Madison wrote: ‘‘ My charity, I own, cannot invent an excuse for 
the prepense malice with which the character and services of this gentleman are 
murdered. I am persuaded that he accepted his offices from motives which were 
honorable and patriotic. I have seen no proof of misfeasance. I have heard of 
many charges which were palpably erroneous. I have known others somewhat sus- 
picious vanish on examination. Every member in Congress must be sensible of the 
benefit which has accrued to the public from his administration ; no intelligent man 
out of Congress can be altogether insensible of it.” Jefferson, one of Morris’s most 
pronounced political antagonists, also expressed appreciation of his abilities. 

On April 4, 1800, Congress passed a law that on the petition of his creditors a 
man could be adjudged a bankrupt and be released from prison. Morris was set at 
liberty August 26, 1801, after having been in jail for over three and one-half years. 
Proof was made in court of debts amounting to $3,000,000. He was sixty-eight 
years of age at the time of his release, and was, he declared, ‘‘ without a cent.” 
From Gouverneur Morris (who was a friend and business associate of Robert Morris, 
but not a relative) Mrs. Morris received a payment of $1,500 annually for life. 
Robert Morris died May 8, 1806, and his widow survived him by twenty-one years. 

From the beginning of the Revolutionary struggle to its close Robert Morris was 
prominent in the work of providing funds for carrying on the war. How difficult 
his task was, under all the circumstances, can hardly be realized now. That he was 
sound in his financial views, and possessed of unflagging zeal and patriotism, can 
not be doubted. His business experience and high credit were of the greatest value 
to the Patriot cause. 

As the Financier of the American Revolution and one of the wealthiest merchants 
of his day, Robert Morris was one of the leading social figures of the time and at his 
house he frequently entertained the most distinguished Americans as well as many 
visitors from foreign shores. 

The financial downfall of the great merchant and Financier furnishes an impres- 
sive warning against speculation, even when carried on by men of the greatest 
capacity. But neither the misfortunes of his later years, the detraction of his 
enemies, nor the lapse of time, can obscure the services which he rendered to the 
cause of American independence or dim the lustre of the name of Robert Morris. 

ELMER H. YounGMAN. 





NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS. 


The favorable prospects which marked the opening of this bank on Octo- 
ber 8, 1903, are being realized in a manner very gratifying to the manage- 
ment and friends of the bank. Several factors have contributed to the rapid 
and steady growth of the National Bank of Commerce in public favor. In 
the first place, the capital of $300,000—which exceeded the capital of any 
other bank in San Antonio—tended to attract attention and inspire confi- 
dence. Then the business conditions in Texas have been good, as a rule, 
during the life of the bank, and the institution shared in the general pros- 
perity. Besides, the management is strongly representative of the spirit of 
progress which has done so much to promote the upbuilding and develop- 
ment of the resources of Texas in recent years. The officers and directors are 
a body of conservative men, each name representing marked success in bank- 
ing and other business enterprises. 

J. P. Barclay, President of the National Bank of Commerce, is a life- 
long banker. He was for many years connected with a bank at Bowling 
Green, Ky., and for the past ten years he has been continuously engaged in 
banking at San Antonio. He is regarded as one of the leading bankers of 
Texas, and is held in high esteem for his personal qualities as well as for his 
sound business attainments. 

R. L. Ball, the Vice-President, is a member of the law firm of Ball & Ing- 
rum, and is one of the leading attorneys of the city. He has resided at San 
Antonio for about ten years, having been formerly a resident of Colorado, 
Texas, where, besides practicing law, he was President of the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank. 

John M. Bennett, Jr., Assistant Cashier, is well and favorably known, 
having been assistant teller of the San Antonio National Bank prior to the 
organization of the National Bank of Commerce. 

All of the directors are residents of San Antonio, except Chas. Schreiner, 
of Kerrville, and Robert J. Kleberg, of Corpus Christi. Mr. Schreiner is a 
banker and merchant at Kerrville, and is one of the wealthy men of the 
State, having extensive interests in land, cattle and merchandise. Robert J. 
Kleberg is the manager of the Mrs. H. M. King properties, the largest and 
most successful ranch properties in the country, and is also President of the 
Corpus Christi National Bank. 

The local members of the board are: John M. Bennett, Sr., President of 
the First National Bank, of Yoakum, Texas, and one of the wealthy men of 
Southwest Texas; Nat M. Washer, of Washer Bros., San Antonio and Fort 
Worth; Geo. R. Stumberg, W. J. Moore, of Moore & Allen, and W. W. 
Lipscomb, formerly in the banking business at Luling, Texas. These gentle- 
men represent strong and diversified business interests, and their long identi- 
fication with San Antonio and Southwest Texas will contribute greatly to the 
solidity and growth of the National Bank of Commerce. 





J. P. BARCLAY 


President National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, Texas 





THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE RECEIPT—ITS USES 
AND DANGERS. 


[Paper read before the Philadelphia Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks by Philip 
Godley, member American Warehousemen’s Association, and subsequently presented at 
the annual convention of the American Warehousemen’s Association held at Washington, 
D. C., December 2, 3 and 4, 1903.] 


The subject on which you ask me to enlighten you is a comprehensive one, with 
many ramifications, and possible of many complications, and yet based on a princi- 
ple that would seem to be simplicity itself. 

Warehousing is but a system intended to secure to commerce every possible 
facility to aid in the free distribution of merchandise and for the development of 
commercial credit, and the warehouse receipt a method for the convenient and 
economic transfer of title to stored goods, and turning bulky goods practically into 
a paper currency, and by constructive delivery to transfer property from one owner 
to another, without physical effort or motion and its consequent cost. Hence the 
warehouse receipt has come to be used also in the form of collateral, enabling the 
merchant to secure temporary accommodation in the way of loans, with less strain 
to his credit because of his giving security in pledge. 

As early as 1866 in the State of Pennsylvania our law-making body enacted 
legislation governing warehousemen, terming them “‘ bailees,” covering also the 
issue of warehouse receipts, the points of which may be told under the following 
headings : 

(1) Warehouse receipts and bills of lading to be negotiable. Transferee to be 
deemed the owner of the goods. Lien of holder. When property to be delivered. 

(2) No receipt to be given except for goods actually received. 

(8) Warehouse receipts which shall have the words ‘‘not negotiable” plainly 
written or stamped on the face thereof, are exempt. 

(4) Duplicate receipts to be so indorsed. 

(5) Penalty for violation. 

(6) Act extended to grain in elevators or petroleum in barrels. 

(7) Warehousemen not to sell without return of receipt. 

(8) Petitioner for delivery of goods when receipt has been lost or destroyed. 

(9) Petition to execute and file a bond to be fixed by the court. Company to be 
fully released, but not lien of the company to be impaired. 

(10) Conditions of bond. Any person injured may institute an action of debt. 

(11) Costs of proceedings and counsel fee to respondents to be paid by petitioner. 

(12) Manner of attaching goods in the hands of a bailee. Holder of the receipt to 
be the garnishee. 

(13) Bailees not liable to owners if goods are taken by legal process. 

(14) Actions for property delivered by mistake. 


Diversity oF STaTE LAws IN REGARD TO WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


Thus it would seem that in our State the statutes have fairly and quite fully pro- 
vided protection (as well as penalty) for all parties interested, and the courts have 
rendered numerous decisions giving precedents and vitality to the legislation. 

The confines of a paper such as this and the time alloted for the subject, must 
preclude my going beyond the limits of our own State, but the lines of trade and 

5 
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commerce passing daily through the institutions which you represent necessarily 
go far beyond and into neatly every State in the Union, hence I must call your 
attention to the fact that State laws on warehouse receipts differ as widely as do 
divorce laws. 

(For information as to this diversity, there is in the hands of the publishers, to 
be now soon issued, a compilation of the warehouse laws of all the States, made by 
a Washington attorney, under the auspices of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, a book that ought to be in the reference library of every bank.) 

This diversity should not be so, for our people and their commerce are so inter- 
locked, their interests through modern and rapid means of communication, by rail- 
road, telegraph and telephone, are so nearly one, that all commercial documents 
should be as one, and a warehouse receipt issued in one State ought to be as well 
known and as good an instrument in every State of our Union as in the State of issue. 
I refer to this because it is probably within your knowledge that there exists an 
organization known as ‘‘State Boards of Commissioners,” and that through the 
efforts of this organization there has been prepared a code of laws governing notes, 
checks and drafts, which have been enacted in twenty States, viz.: Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin, and by Congress for the 
District of Columbia. This same Board of Comissioners, in conjunction with the 
American Warehousemen’s Association are now bending their efforts to obtain a 
similar uniformity ia the laws governing warehouse receipts. The mere mention of 
this will suffice, I think, to open to your minds the great possibilities and advantages 
to be obtained in the success of this undertaking, and if its importance appeals to 
you, I am confident you could help the good work along by such expression of 
approval as may seem to you proper to grant. 


LEGAL OPINION CONCERNING WAREHOUSEMEN AND WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


In order to give you in as brief a manner as possible the chief points and prin- 
ciples as to who and what is a warehouseman and his warehouse receipts, I think I 
could not do better or make as disinterested a statement as by quoting you from a 
written opinion made by a distinguished gentleman of this city, learned in the law, 
to the President of the American Warehousemen’s Association in 1895 in reply toa 
series of questions presented by that organization, as follows : 

‘*Question: Please cite a few cases where losses have occurred through ware- 
house receipts, giving the points at issue. 

Answer: The possession of a warehouse receipt is a symbol of the possession of 
the property described in it. There are certain losses that might happen to this 
property, as well when held through warehouse receipts, as when held through 
actual possession. These losses are destruction or deterioration by the elements, 
such as by fire, flood, etc., by insurrection, by riot, or by public enemy, and in none 
of these cases would the warehouseman be liable, except where the injury had 
occurred through his own negligence. As you will perceive, therefore, if the ware- 
houseman has performed his duty, and there be no negligence imputable to him, 
the above losses are not incident to the warehouse receipt. A warehouseman is 
bound for the exercise of ordinary diligence, or that care which prudent persons 
usually take of their property. He is not like a common carrier, liable as an insurer 
of the goods; he is not liable for losses or injuries where he uses all the care and 
diligence in relation to the property, which prudent men exercise in relation to their 
own. (See the cases of Knapp vs. Curtis, 9 Wendell 60; Platt vs. Hibbard, 71 
Cowen 497 ; Steamship Co. vs. Smart, 107 Pa. 492.) 

Using due diligence, he is not responsible for goods stolen or embezzled by his 
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storekeeper or servant, or for losses caused by fire or by accident. (See the case of 
Schmidt vs. Blood, 9 Wendell, 268 ; Claflin vs. Mayer, 75 New York 260.) 

The warehouseman may render himself liable for loss by fire by warranting his 
warehouse to be fireproof. (Hickey vs. Morrell, 102 New York, 454.) 

But he is liable for the goods where they are lost or stolen through his negligence 
or want of due care. (See the cases of Halyard vs. Dechelman, 29 Mississippi, 459 ; 
Petty vs. Overall, 42 Alabama, 145; Lanb vs. The Camden and Amboy Railroad Co. 
46 New York, 271.) 

The possessor of a warehouse receipt may lose the property represented thereby, 
by the want of fidelity of the warehouseman, who has it in his power to appropriate 
the property to his own use, and by his want of diligence in taking due care of it, in 
consequence of which it may be injured or destroyed, but in both these cases the 
holder of the receipt has his action for damages for the value of the goods against 
the warehouseman, the value of which action depends upon the pecuniary respon- 
sibility of the warehouseman. Reference to the above-cited cases will make this 
very clear. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS AS COLLATERALS. 


Question: What are the advantages and dangers of warehouse receipts as 
collaterals ? 

Answer: The advantage of a warehouse receipt is that it enables the goods 
described in it to be sold, or pledged for a loan of money, by the mere delivery of 
the warehouse receipt, thus avoiding the inconvenience of an actual removai or 
delivery of the property itself. In other words, the warehouse receipt is a symbol 
for the property described therein, and a delivery of the receipt is, in law, a delivery 
of the possession of the property. 

The danger of a warehouse receipt as collateral may arise from an insufficient or 
false description of the property in the receipt, from the unfaithfulness of the ware- 
houseman, who may misappropriate the property committed to his keeping, or from 
the negligence of the warehouseman in failing to take due care of it. In all of these 
cases the holder of the warehouse receipt might lose his claim upon the property, 
either in whole or in part, as the case might be, and would be relegated to the per- 
sonal responsibility of the warehouseman for the reimbursement of his loss. Of 
course, if the warehouseman has been faithful, and guilty of no negligence, losses 
may arise by the elements, etc., as above stated, but such losses might equally occur 
whether the property were held on a warehouse receipt or be in the actual posses- 
sion of the owner, and, of course, such losses could not be charged to the fact that 
the owner or pledgee of the property held a warehouse receipt, rather than the 
property itself. 

Question: What danger to the holder of a warehouse receipt is likely to arise 
from want of good character of the warehouseman or knowledge of his business ? 

Answer: Good character, a competent knowledge of the business and a pecu- 
niary responsibility are requisites of the highest importance in a warehouseman, not 
only in attracting business to him, but in giving his warehouse receipts a commer- 
cial credit in trade circles and among financial institutions. Persons depositing mer- 
chandise with a warehouseman are obliged to trust to his fidelity and diligence in 
taking due care of their property, and persons dealing in warehouse receipts are 
in the same position, and must also trust to the accuracy of the warehouseman in 
describing in the receipt the property entrusted to him. If the warehouseman mis- 
appropriates the property, or fails to take due care of it, or if he falsely or insuffi- 
ciently describesjit in the receipt, the holder of the receipt may lose his claim to the 
property, and may only have an action for damages against the warehouseman. It 
must, therefore, be apparent that the character, competency and pecuniary respon- 
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sibility of the warehouseman are all important factors in the successful prosecution 
of his business. 

Question: What is the value of a warehouse receipt issued by a man on his own 
property, in his own warehouse, should he become insolvent ? 

Answer: A warehouse receipt issued by the owner of property in his own ware- 
house is but little better than an unsecured promissory note of such person. It is 
true that before the rights of creditors or purchasers have intervened, the holder of 
such receipt might recover the property from the owner by a writ of replevin, but 
if possession were not recovered before the warehouseman had failed, or the rights 
of creditors or purchasers had intervened, the title to the property on such warehouse 
receipt would be invalid as against such creditors or purchasers. 

The case of the Union Trust Company vs. Trumble, 23 N. E. Reports, 355, is an 
illustration of this. The facts of the case were, that a wool merchant had leased 
part of his store to warehousemen, who, without going into possession (the lease 
probably being a fiction) issued warehouse receipts to the merchant for wool, which 
he stored on the premises, and of which he retained the control, the wool not being 
marked or set apart. It was held that such receipts were void, as against the other 
creditors of the merchant, upon his making a voluntary assignment. Of course, 
where goods are stored with a regular warehouseman, and a warehouse receipt 
issued against them, and that receipt has been negotiated either to a purchaser or 
pledgee, such purchaser or pledgee will take a good title to the property as against 
the party depositing the property in the warehouse, or his creditors or subsequent 
purchasers.” 

e. * * * * x = * x % % x 

It goes without saying that in making loans on merchandise as great care is to be 
maintained in the selection as in any other class of collateral. Marketable qualifica- 
tions, invoice valuation, appraised value, season conditions, etc., and always with 
fire insurance policies. All the leading commodities, both in raw materials and food 
products, necessities of life as well as some luxuries, should be good and safe secur- 
ity for loans of moneys, and accompanied with the obligation of the borrower, ren- 
der less probability of loss than on the average discounting of unsecured paper. 


LOANS ON PERISHABLE COMMODITIES. 


In these days, food products such as butter, cheese, eggs and poultry as carried 
in cold storage for preservation, are coming in favor, and deservedly so, for science, 
skill and experience have so developed these operations that within reasonable sea- 
sons or lengths of time, they make as good collateral as imperishable commodities. 
For instance, butter, cheese, eggs and apples are produced in seasons and loans are 
negotiated on the basis of low prices during the plethoric period of gathering. A 
little thought will suggest to any common-sense mind that as eggs, butter, cheese 
are gathered between the months of March to July, that such stocks ought not to be 
carried much over the following first of January. This because of market condi- 
tions and regardless of atmospheric change or question of the warehouse preservi- 
tion. Again, an apple crop should be distributed before the spring fruits arrive, 
even the early Southern shipments. 


Loans ON IMPORTS IN BoNDED WAREHOUSES. 


A special branch, as to which some minds are skeptical, is that covering imported 
merchandise carried in customs bonded warehouses. Here the Federal Government 
is the supreme power, and whilst jealous of its prerogative, is not unmindful of the 
fact that the proprietor of the warehouse whose bond has been accepted has more 
or less equal say as to the control of the deposits, for they are declared to be in the 
‘* joint custody” of the respective parties whose locks secure the entrances. Herein 
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is the protection to the holder of this class of collateral, for it has been officially 
declared that Government officials must respect an obligation to make delivery on 
the part of the warehouse proprietor, because he is one party to the custody, which 
is joint. Yet in order to obtain complete control (the importer having the sole right 
to tender duties at the custom house) power should be given by means of signed 
withdrawals. This system seems somewhat cumbersome and awkward to the inex- 
perienced, and it is hoped that improvement can be brought about, effort to which 
end is under consideration. 


DANGERS AND ABUSES OF WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


Not the least interesting and important side to this whole question of warehouse 
receipts is, what are the dangers and what are the abuses to which the system is 
liable. In considering this it will probably be necessary to be more specific in treat- 
ment. As has been pointed out to you through the legal opinion above quoted, the 
standing of the warehouseman is of the utmost importance in the beginning. I 
believe it will be safe to assume that all warehousemen who have been long estab- 
lished appreciate that they are in the highest sense trustees. Capital and financial 
responsibility are essential, and yet no matter what the proportion of capital to 
space, a warehouseman will be entrusted as custodian of values far and away beyond 
the capital in his business. Hence the advantage of a realizing sense of trusteeship, 
for the maintenance of which the'warehouseman should be entirely removed from 
trading and merchandising. More than one instance could be recited where firms 
and corporations have organized a warehousing department or storage company, 
whose sole business has been the handling of goods manufactured or traded in by 
the owners, designed in the beginning, perhaps, solely with a view to economy in 
having their warehouse department alongside the mill, factory or store, but stress of 
circumstance has led to pressure on the warehouse manager to issue receipts for 
goods never put in the warehouse, or caused delivery of goods on which the receipt 
has not been returned. 

Hence a warehouse receipt issued by an owner, on his own goods in his own 
warehouse, may not be so good as even single-name paper. 

A modern method has grown up in some sections of the country (I believe our 
conservative Philadelphians are not open to the charge) where large corporate ware- 
houses have become merchants, and when their special commodities fail to flow in 
natural channels into their warehouses, purchasing in the open market has filled 
their houses with the desired commodities, and their home (or perhaps somewhat 
distant) banks, have aided in carrying such merchant-storage stocks. 

A good rule to adopt when warehouse receipts are accepted would be to advise 
the warehouse of the fact that the bank is the holder. There might be damage by 
fire or flood, accidental or providential disaster. Periods occur when even the good 
and strong meet with adversity and diligent creditors seek the assistance of a legal 
official to ‘‘ catch-as-catch can” whatever and wherever value may be found. How 
useful the opportunity if the warehouseman could step into his ’phone box and 
quickly advise the holder of any condition that would affect his interests. Whilst 
storage charges are seldom a serious menace to merchandise property, yet like inter- 
est, it works, diligently, nights, Sundays and holidays, never fearing overwork or 
nervous prostration. Hence, accumulation, either at the beginning or during the 
continuance of a loan; it should be borne in mind, for it is always a prior lien. A 
word from a bank will accomplish settlement much more promptly than any diligent 
collector of the warehouse. 

The question of title to stored property is seldom raised, and possession sufficient 
to enable the holder to deposit in his own name suffices to warrant the warehouse- 
man in issuing a warehouse receipt, and recovery against it can only be obtained by 
due process of law. 
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Bank LOANS ON MERCHANDISE IN WAREHOUSES. 


Merchandise deposited in warehouses can be used as collateral without the use of 
negotiable warehouse receipts, and I desire to call your especial attention to the 
method which I have recommended to several banks, and which is used to a consid- 
erable extent by a number of warehousemen (including myself) to the eminent satis- 
faction, I believe, of all who have adopted it. 

I mean the transfer by the storer on the books of the warehouse to the bank or 
banker making a loan, and the taking of a non-negotiable receipt in the name of the 
bank or banker. The advantages are twofold: first and chiefly, because thereby 
title to the property is invested in the bank, and in case of insolvency overtaking 
the borrower and issue of attachments, if a county sheriff visit the warehouse, the 
answer is plain, nothing here for you to reach or touch. If, however, the goods 
stand on the books of the warehouse in the name of the storer, though the negotia 
ble warehouse receipt be entered up against them, a truthful warehouseman can 
hardly deny the deposit sought by the officers of the law, and there will at least be 
an equity in the goods which the sheriff will attempt with earnest endeavor to 
reach. It is a question, too, if the served attachment might not hold, and the bank 
be put to the trouble and expense of replevin and possibly an action in court to 
defend. This is especially the case now, since at the last session of our Legislature 
an act was put on the statute books extending the powers of the sheriff, and author 
izing service and summons in “‘ any other person than the defendant found in pos 
session of the goods and chattels,” and dragging the warehouseman in as defendant 
also. 

Secondly, the method of transfer simplifies the transaction where partial deliv- 
eries or releases are to be made, for instead of the necessity of sending a messenger 
with the receipt to the warehouse (which may be quite distant) to get endorsement 
before delivery, a bank officer need only sign a delivery order. When the loan is 
closed out, the non-negotiable receipt should be marked canceled and returned to 
the warehouse issuing it. 

If the loan be made on a negotiable warehouse receipt, send it to the warehouse 
with endorsement to transfer and issue a new receipt in the name of the bank, whicl 
new receipt may just as well be of the non-negotiable class. 

In all cases the receipt, whether negotiable or non-negotiable, should accurately 
and fully describe the merchandise by mark or number, so that identification shal! 
be unmistakable. The negotiable warehouse receipt serves its greatest usefulness 
in passing possession from buyer to seller, but in my judgment the system of trans- 
fers of merchandise is greatly preferable for collateral uses, both for protection and 
simplicity. In all methods or systems of credit, there are necessarily dangers, some 
more, some less, but a note with collateral certainly is better than a note standing 
alone, even with another name on its back, and rare are the instances where heavy 
losses are met with collateral loans. 

I have experienced instances suggestive that the warehouse receipt has not been 
understood or appreciated, and that this class of collateral is not louked after as care- 
fully as is that of the stockbroker. Fire insurance expirations are not always watched. 
Failure to appreciate the responsibility and duty of the warehouseman has been 
exhibited. When a borrower having made release for partial delivery, I have known 
banks to telephone request to give Mr. So-and-So a certain number of packages, and 
the receipt would be sent around in the morning or when the runner comesin. I 
have wondered what a bank officer would say if I were to ’phone him to give my 
well-known clerk $100 and I would send a check around in the morning. Field 
warehousing is of a class that needs watching. 

A recent case in this State occasioned loss by reason of the warehouse company 
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issuing its receipts on a lot of pig iron, which turned out to have been on leased 
ground, the warehouse company being a sub tenant, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the owner of the land, and the iron was taken under distraint for rent. 

The value and importance of this system of merchandise collateral as adding to 
the methods of safe credit should not be underestimated, for it is one of the necessi- 
ties of modern trade and commerce, and is destined to become vast in its proportions. 
If I were permitted to offer any suggestion, it would be to the progressive banker : 
prepare you a department to study and handle this branch of business in an intelli- 
gent and systematic manner, and develop it to the mutual advantage of yourself and 
your customers, and in closing I beg to quote you the words of President Nash, of 
the Corn Exchange Bank, of New York, as stated at its fiftieth anniversary banquet. 

**The bank has, however, made two important contributions to American bank- 
ing. President Dunham, being familiar with the grain business, introduced, imme- 
diately on taking office, the unusual practice among banks, of assisting merchants to 
carry large stocks of grain and merchandise in this port, by making loans on that 
class of collateral, when represented by warehouse receipts or bills of lading. It 
subjected us at the start to the stigma of being a pawnbroker’s shop, and this stigma 
was freely applied. But eventually the principle of advances on merchandise was 
adopted by other banks until now it is well-nigh universal. It has always been a 
distinctive part of our business. Mr. Dunham used to say that wheat and cotton, 
wool and pork, lard and coffee were as good as gold, and he was ready to give gold 
to the man who was willing to pledge these commodities as security for its payment. 
He, however, confined his operations to the great staples named, because the quality 
and the price were less subject to wide variations, and was chary of general mer- 
chandise, where the differences are much more marked, and to a non-dealer somewhat 
deceptive. This preference for the staples has not prevented us from going into 
less desirable lines of business, where the solidity of the borrower has outweighed 
the disadvantages of his collateral, and varied and sometimes amusing lists of mer- 
chandise have been reported to our directors for their approval.” 


APPRECIATION OF THE MAGAZINE. 
MADISON, Wis., January 13, 1904, 
The Bankers’ Publishing Co., New York. 

DearSrrs: Having been a continuous subscriber to THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for 
the past fifty years—all now bound—we are pleased to renew the same another year 
however, as per inclosed blank, also verification card of classified items and pub- 
lished legal statement. Very truly yours, 

N. B. Van Styke, President First National Bank. 


. NEw YORK, January, 14, 1904. 
The Bankers’ Publishing Co., New York. 


GENTLEMEN : Permit me to compliment you on the very fine appearance of THE 
BANKERS’ MaAGazine for January, 1904. It makes an artistic, and at the sume time 
substantial, impression. Yery truly, 

EpWIN GoopDaLL, Treasurer Bankers’ Money Order Association. 


APPRECIATION FROM A BANK CLERK.—Harry Evers, a clerk in the Manufacturers 
and Traders’ National Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., writes as follows under date of Janu- 
ary 9: 

‘* Enclosed please find New York draft and order for subscription for THz BANK- 
ERS’ MAGAZINE. Through reading one of the bank’s copies every month, I have 
appreciated your MaGazine for a long time, and in my preparation for the debate in 
which I had the honor to take part at Cleveland, it was in the files of your maga- 
zine that I found the most help.” 





WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


PORTRAIT AND SKETCH OF THE GREAT AMERICAN COTTON KING. 


Eminence not every man may hope to rise to. For while the sun shines 
on all alike, as the old adage has it, and Shakespeare has spoken truly of the 
‘* tide in the affairs of men” and all that, still, some men command fortune 
and leadership so early and easily, so naturally and completely and wisely, it 
seems their birthright. 

Of this character of man, a shining exemplar is the subject of this sketch, 
the world-famous ‘‘ bull” operator of the cotton market, and principal in last 
summer’s glorious campaign, involving no less than 300,000 bales of the actual 
staple and-some $20,000,000 value, and sending prices soaring to a point from 
which they have not yet sensibly descended. 

The successful man, the man of action and affairs, who has thus risen to 
the rank of a personage, is, to the public, always an interesting character. 
He is the more so when, as in the present instance, his business touches 
another as closely as it does the one this magazine specially addresses. But 
what particular manner of man, the reader may say, is he? Of his market 
achievements the knowledge is general; the papers have been full of it. 
Him, personally, that is the question. 

Of the man then a word first, and of his performances later. Thousands 
have seen him, as the writer has, on Change, both in New York and in New 
Orleans, cool, calm, serene, imperturbable-—like the Storm King, literally 
‘in his element.”’ Other thousands have met him in a business way, in his 
New Orleans offices, or here, may be, at the Waldorf-Astoria, upon the occa- 
sion of one of his frequent visits to the metropolis. 

He looks a man of medium build, or slightly more than it; is plainly but 
genteelly attired in business tweed, unadorned—without ornament of any 
sort in fact, but one, namely, a heavy gold watch guard, with its highly-ap- 
propriate pendant, a golden bull, for charm. In his profile the distinguish- 
ing feature is the nose, a Roman nose, a nose of poise and self-reliance, 
energy, aggression, ascendancy. The caput is uncommonly high; it isa brain- 
ease that would have delighted old Professor Fowler. The brows are heavy, 
the jaws full and firm; jaws these, assuredly, of determination, tenacity and 
power. The complexion, finally, rather florid, the face almost unwrinkled, 
the hair and moustache as yet untinged with gray—all the marks of a man 
still upon the sunny side of his existence. 

On closer acquaintance a very approachable man; a man unspoiled by his 
good fortune; frank and open of manner, but positive—indeed, decidedly so; 
ready enough of speech when he chooses, but ordinarily, reticent. And very 
well able to give reasons for the faith thatis in him. In New Orleans, where 
his home is, his office surroundings are very severely simple. The furniture 
and fittings are plain and old-fashioned. He sits by the door, at a little roll- 
top desk, looking out on the cotton sampling room of the firm, easily accessi- 
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ble, transacting there a business of millions, with the four quarters of the 
globe. Evidently a man who values the substance of things more than glit- 
ter or appearances. Those who know him intimately will tell you that he is 
aman of family, his wife being a daughter of the late Judge Geo. H. Braun, 
a distinguished jurist of New Orleans; that he is building for himself the 
most palatial home in New Orleans; that he neither drinks nor smokes; that 
he loves music and the company of his friends; isa club man and member of 
public bodies and a liberal giver for all public purposes; but that business is 
his hobby, come hot or cold, rain or shine, and that he is a tireless worker, 
clear-headed, broad-minded and far-sighted. 

So much for the man; now for something of his story. He came to New 
Orleans in 1890, from Columbus, Mississippi, where he had been in the cotton 
trade, to establish the house of W. P. Brown & Co., of which he is senior 
member, and which hassince done a business of the very first and largest order 
as cotton merchants and exporters. It isinteresting to learn of him that in Co- 
lumbus his early aspirations were military. At one time there he had in view 
a West Point career. There also he raised and commanded acompany which 
went by his name. 

Even there it appears he was a leader. 

From the start in New Orleans he began to carve ouu success, and very 
soon attained the recognition his energy and abilities merited. His position 
in the market has been that of an original and consistent bull. Beginning 
in 1898 when cotton was selling at 4} cents a pound, he declared publicly that 
the staple was then too low for any profit to the planter; that it must inevit- 
ably rise in price; that consumption would soon outrun production; that the 
increasing gold output of the world meant a higher level of prices generally. 

These and other cogent reasons were advanced and were acted upon by 
him. In 1900 he engineered a highly successful bull campaign, advancing 
prices in the New Orleans market to eleven cents, nearly. That same year, 
coming from Europe in the company of Leonard l.ewinsohn, the Copper 
King, the late Phil Armour and others, he advanced the opinion that an un- 
exampled prosperity awaited the South, and time has amply borne out that 
prediction. 

Regarding the recent cotton corner, report was current that Mr. Brown 
and his associates took hold where the New York and New England bull 
clique left off. This, however, is an error. Mr. Brown has been bulling cot- 
ton steadily for several years. He started a vigorous campaign in the fall of 
1902, and this was the inception of the movement which eventually culmina- 
ted, in September, 1903, as the most successful corner in the history of the 
cotton trade. At the time the Northern syndicate were reported unloading 
on the Brown party, July options were selling in the New York future mar- 
ket at about 9} cents and in New Orleans at ten cents; whereas, it should 
have been the contrary, New York being normally about twenty-five points 
above New Orleans. The true bull movement, then, must have been the 
Crescent City’s. And at all events, it is now agreed, Brown and associates 
it must have been who carried, not only the New Orleans, but the New York 
movement as well, to a prosperous finale, bidding fifteen cents for cotton in 
New Orleans and fourteen in New York, and finding ‘‘ none for sale.” 

Mr. Brown, however, makes no great boast of the feat, saying of it, 
simply, that he and his associates had established new values for the staple; 
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that their work has been highly beneficial to the planter and the South gen- 
erally; that as regards the mills higher prices for their goods mean larger 
margin of profits; that anyhow the rise in fabrics comes much of it out of 
the foreign consumer, and that already much gold has been drawn to this 
country from abroad to meet the advance in the staple. 

The sinews for this great campaign, we may add, were provided in part by 
Messrs. Brown and associates (for he had already very large means acquired 
in the business) and were in part obtained in Europe. Speaking of which 
reminds us that our subject has also financial distinction. It was he who or- 
ganized the Southern Trust and Banking Company, of New Orleans, with 
home capital and practically at a single meeting. Later that institution 
(the Southern Trust and Banking Company) bought the Union National 
Bank, of the same city, of which Mr. Brown was a director and the largest 
individual individual stockholder. Then the Southern Trust and Banking 
Company was merged with the Hibernia National Bank, of New Orleans, as 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, a bank with deposits of more than 
$14,000,000 and resources of $17,000,000 and upwards—now larger than any 
two banks of the South—in which Mr. Brown is not only prominent as di- 
rector, but is besides the largest individual stockholder. 

ANDREW MORRISON. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on 
application to THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 87 Maiden Lane, New York.] 


Poor’s Manuat for 1903. New York: H. V. & H. W. Poor. 


The thirty-sixth annual issue of Poor's Manual has been received, which con- 
tains the usual statistical summaries of the financial affairs and operations of the 
railroad systems of the country. As is well known, Poor’s Manual is the accepted 
authority on all matters pertaining to the financial affairs of American railways, and 
the edition of 1903 is up to the usual high standard so long maintained. 


PAINE’s BANKING Laws; revised Fifth Edition; price $. New York: The Lawyers’ Co- 
operative Publishing Co. 


The revised edition of this wellknown work contains a number of important ad- 
ditions, including the Negotiable Instruments Law, the recent changes in the Na- 
tional Banking Act, as well as amendments to the banking laws of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Paine was formerly Superintendent of the Banking Department of the State 
of New York, and was also a member of a commission appointed in 1880 to compile 
and revise the banking laws of the State. His labors in this capacity suggested the 
preparation of a volume on banking law. 

Paine’s Banking Laws contain the National Bank Act and cognate United States 
statutes, constitutional provisions, also numerous citations of cases and opinions in- 
terpreting the law. The banking laws of New York relating to all classes of banks, 
as well as trust companies, are also given, also the Stock Corporation Law, tax laws, 
etc. A historical sketch relating to banking is an interesting and valuable feature 
of the work. 

As a book of reference Paine’s Banking Laws will be found of great usefulness 
to those engaged in operating banks or trust companies. 





THE GOLD RESERVE OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


[From the London Bankers’ Magazine.] 


Again, we have to report that another year has passed and no distinct steps have 
been taken to establish a stronger specie reserve fund for the country. We have 
again to repeat, and with sincere regret, what we have said on several occasions 
before. Thirteen years have now passed since, in the autumn of 1890, the Bank of 
England was compelled, owing to the risk of a crisis in the money market, to borrow 
some three millions sterling in gold from the Bank of France, and to collect gold 
from other quarters to strengthen its reserve. This is now matter of ancient history, 
and the story is treated as ancient history usually is—as something with which we 
need not concern ourselves in practical life. We are well aware that the subject is 
under the attention of some of our ablest business men, but united action appears 
beyond their power. It becomes continually more difficult to draw attention to 
anything which is not actually part of ordinary routine. Year by year the stress of 
daily occupation grows and intensifies, and there seems no opportunity for consid- 
ering anything else. The rapidity with which even striking and important events 
are forgotten is wonderful. Every year a larger proportion of the men actively 
engaged in business can have no personal remembrance of what occurred so recently 
as the time of the Baring difficulties. But when any business man reflects on the 
past, he must be perfectly aware that, though the arrangement made in 1890 was 
successfully carried through then, it would have been impossible to repeat the oper- 
ation in 1903, however needful it might have been todoso. We are apt to dwell 
with so much satisfaction on our financial standing, that we forget the great altera- 
tions which even the twenty-eight years over which this statement extends have 
witnessed. Our position, so far as it depends on the reserves held, is literally 
weaker now than it was then. . 

To bring this clearly before our readers, we repeat here a comparison, which we 
have carried on for a considerable period, of the position of the Bank of England 
and of the great banks of the world at the present time and in 1876. The year 1876 
is taken as being that in which this statement of the position of the banks of the 
country was commenced, and from which date our examination can hence be carried 
on with greater accuracy. 

The banking institutions of the other countries of the world stand now in a totally 
different position from that which they occupied twenty-seven years since. The 
position of the Bank of England was far stronger relatively then to that of the other 
great banks of Europe than it is now, while, owing to the development of banking 
in this country in the interval, and the totally different conditions of business, the 
demand likely to be made on it was far smaller than may be the case at the present 
time. Compared with twenty-eight years since, there is no doubt that the deposits 
of the banks of the United Kingdom have increased something like £340,000,000 or 
£350,000,000, if not more, within that time, and in these figures the deposits of the 
Colonial and Foreign Banks having offices in London are not included. These 
amounts must be very large.* In times of difficulty, these banks, as well as all the 
banks of the United Kingdom, would look to the Bank of England for assistance. 

* See “Colonial and Foreign Banks in England and the Banking Reserve,”—* Bankers’ 
Magazine,” March, 1900. 
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The Bank of France, the Imperial Bank of Germany, and the National banks of the 
United States, now all possess far stronger specie reserves than they did twenty- 
eight years since, while the position of the Bank of England is practically weaker 
than it wasthen. A comparison between the reserves held in those four centres now 
and at that period shows this point very clearly. The figures are as follows: 


Position of the Reserves of the Banks of England, France, Germany and of the New York 
Associated Banks about the Third Week in the Month of November, 1876 and 1903. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Reserve of Notes and Coin. 
Pe ctheccidntacetvemimadarcnambed £19,200,000 | 1903 £22,000,000 


BANK OF FRANCE. 
Coin and Bullion. 
a£85,600,000 | 1903 (gold) £96,000,000 
1903 (silver) 


Total £140,400,000 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 
Coin and Bullion. 
eisai dscacherinnteieuwnatamace £24,500,000 | 1903 b£47,000,000 


NEw YORK ASSOCIATED BANKS, 
Specie and Legal Tenders. 
1876 (specie) £3,600,000 1903 (specie) 
1876 (legal tenders...............00- 8,500,000 | 1903 (legal tenders)................. 12,500,000 


£12,100,000 | NE cist qanntiatmmnmaninnnnemaade £43,100,000 


a The specie held by the Bank of France was not separated in the published accounts avail- 
able to us till 1877. The figures of the cash reserve, December 31, 1877, were: Gold, including 
French gold coin, ingots and foreign gold) £47,100,000: silver, £34,600,000; total, £81,700,000. 
Hence it is probable that the gold at the Bank of France in 1876 was about £49,000,000. 

b The specie held by the Imperia! Bank of Germany is not separated in the weekly state- 
ments, but it may be assumed, according to the proportions of the gold and silver held by it 
on December 31, 1902, that of the amount of £47,000,000 shown above, about £33,000,000 was in 
gold, that is to say, a considerably larger sum than the amount of the reserve or of the gold 
in the issue department held at the corresponding date at the Bank of England. 


Compared with 1876, the specie in the reserve of the Bank of England is but little 
more now than it was then, while the position of all the other banks is in all cases 
much stronger. A diminution in the strength of the reserve of the Bank of England 
may now take place almost unobserved, owing to the increased proportion of the 
note issue allowed to be made against securities. The Bank Act of 1844 allows the 
issue against securities to be increased in proportion to the diminution in the Eng- 
lish country note circulation. The amount of securities allowed in 1844 was £14,- 
000,000. This had been increased in 1876 to £15,000,000, and it remained at the 
same point till after 1879. But since that date the decrease in the English country 
note issue has gone on so rapidly that an addition of £3,450,000 was made to the 
issue against securities between 1879 and 1903. Hence, we will now carry on this 
comparison from the year 1879. The securities in the issue department now stand 
at £18,450,000, and while the amount of the notes of the Bank of England, entered 
as issued at the date we are writing in 1903, was slightly less than it was in 1879, it 
has something like £4,000,000 less in specie behind it now than it had then. 

The comparison is as follows : 


Gold coin and bullion and silver coin held by Bank of England in both 
departments, July 2, 1879 
Do. do. November 25, 1903. 


Less in 1903 
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The amount of gold coin and bullion in the issue department, and of notes issued 
in the returns for July 2, 1879, and November 25, 1903, compares thus : 


The amount of gold held was: 
July 2, 1879 £34,022,675 
November 25, 1903. 29,802,265 
November 25, 1903, smaller. £4,220,410 
The notes issued were: 
July 2, 1879 £49,022,675 
November 25, 1903 48,252,265 
November 25, 1903, smaller. £770,410 
Then deduct the smaller amount of notes issued £770,410 
From the smaller amount of gold held 


The amount brought out 


explains the effect of the addition of £3,450,000 since 1879 to the securities held 
against the note issue. 

The year 1879 is taken for the basis, as the one since which the additions to the 
securities in the issue department have increased most rapidly. 

The reserve in notes of the Bank of England on July 2, 1879, was £19,485,810 ; 
on November 25, 1903, it was £20,050,100; more in 1898, £564,290 ; but when the 
matter is examined into, this is accompanied by a decrease in the specie of more than 
£4, 220,000. 

This question deserves the most grave consideration. There is, after all, only 
one way to form a large and sufficient specie reserve, and that is to build it up by 
slow and gradual accumulation. But the policy which has been followed in this 
country is the exact reverse of this. The reserve of the Bank was thus weaker in 
specie in 1903 than it had been twenty-four years previously by this large sum. 
While the large banks in other countries have considerably increased their reserves, 
with us there has been a decrease, as shown above, in the gold held against the note 
reserve, and also in the specie held, collectively, in both departments of the Bank. 

It will be convenient to our readers to have before them the entire history of 
what has actually occurred, as this is often not remembered. 

The effect of the Bank Act of 1844 has been that the issue of Bank of England 
notes against securities has, since 1844, been increased by £4,450,000. 

The dates at which this increase took place and the amounts added are as follows: 


Fixed Issue of the Bank of England. 


Amount authorized by the act of 1844 £14,000,000 
Add increase since in authorized amount: 1855, Dec. 7.... 
- = ” " 1861, July 10.... 
= = 1866, Feb. 21.... 
*« ” 1881, April 1.... 
* - 1887, Sept. 15.... 
a 1889, Feb. 8.... 
“i 1894, Jan. 29.... 
1900, Mar. 3.... 
1902, Aug. 11.... 


1903, Aug. 10.... 
4,450,000 


The figures given above show what has followed this increase of the securities in 
the issue department. 





*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 


THE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
II. 


It has been estimated that more than nine-tenths of the enormous volume of mer- 
cantile transactions in the United States is settled by the use of credit instruments— 
commercial paper—the most of which pass through the collection department of the 
banks. , 

These departments therefore perform a most important function—that of actually 
effecting the exchanges of the country. It is a function as essential to the existence 
of modern commerce as is the continued use of commercial paper, which has been the 
greatest factor in its development to its present-day magnitude ; and as its further 
development in the future will depend to a great extent upon their efficiency, it 
becomes the duty of the banks to give their collection departments their best atten- 
tion and consideration. 

First.—They should provide a good system for the work of the department. 
Collections should be handled promptly, with a minimum expenditure of time and 
labor, but at the same time proper safeguards against loss through carelessness or 
defalcation must be provided. 

Second.—They should place in charge men of good executive ability, who are 
familiar with the nature of the various classes of commercial paper—with their dif- 
ferences and the varying responsibilities of their parties—and who know the laws 
governing their collection. And if it be a large bank, handling many collections, it 
should provide a force of competent assistants numerous enough to do the work of the 
department properly—numerous enough to attend to the work of the busiest day as 
carefully and readily as to that of the dullest. 


City AND CounTRY BANKs. 


Each bask should examine into the merits of the different systems presented to 
its notice, when first organizing, and adopt that one which best answers its needs ; 
and thereafter seek to improve upon it as occasion offers. 

The small bank in the agricultural] district must of necessity have a very differ- 
ent system from that of the large city bank. It can make the collection department 
in fact what its name implies it to be—that department which has full charge of 
the collection of the checks, drafts, notes, etc., which it receives from all sources. 
These can not be very numerous, and probably one clerk can give them all the 
attention they need and still have time for other duties. Only a few clerks are 
needed to do all of the work, and each of them can be kept under the constant and 
direct supervision of the bank’s officers, so that no elaborate safeguard system 
against defalcation is necessary. 

But in the large city bank the conditions are very different. Its thousands of 
depositors and correspondents pour into it collections on all parts of the world as 
well as on its own city, and it is usually found better to classify and distribute them 
to several different departments for attention, the classification and distribution 

* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 


number, page 18. 
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depending upon the bank’s individual arrangement of its office detail. It isan econ- 
mic maxim that division of labor and specialization of work secure the best results, 
and this is well shown in the case of the handling of collections in a large bank. 
Such a plan is followed in a bank in a city not a thousand miles from Chicago, 
and the system used has met every requirement so well that it merits description. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT OF A MODERN BANK. 


The collection department proper is called the correspondence department, as it 
has charge of all the mail, incoming and outgoing. In this department, in the 
morning until all the mails have been received and entered, is kept what is called 
the daily collection book, in which each letter received with enclosures (with the 
exception of ‘‘ returns” letters) is entered by its date, the name and address of its 
sender and the amount of its enclosures, With their enclosures, the credit remittance 
letters are then passed to the mail teller department ; the letters enclosing time col- 
lections and foreign collections are given to the note and collection clerk, and the 
exchange teller is handed the letters bringing sight items for which remittance of 
proceeds must be made. Each of these must receipt for the letters, sometime dur- 
ing the day, by writing in the book mentioned, opposite the entry of each letter, the 
disposition made of its contents. 

The daily collection book is ruled with colums for the bookkeepers’ use, und into 
the column assigned to that bookkeeper who has the account on his books, the mail 
teller extends the amount, already entered by the correspondence department, of 
each credit remittance. The various extensions are then footed by a clerk from the 
auditing department, and the total is the amount of the mail deposits, upon which 
the mail teller and the bookkeepers must agree. After the extensions have been 
made and footed the book is given to the bookkeepers, and from it they make their 
cash-book entries. 

The mail teller checks off the enclosures of the letters he has received and enters 
their amounts in his ticklers ; he then passes the clearing-house checks to the receiv- 
‘ing teller's department, to be added to the similar checks deposited by the bank’s 
city customers, and cleared ; the local drafts he charges to the exchange teller ; and 
the foreign items are entered in ordinary form exchange registers and given back to 
the correspondence department to be forwarded. He also receives the enclosures of 
all of the ‘“returns” letters, which he handles in the same manner; and all the 
foreign cash items deposited by the city customers are passed to him by the receiv- 
ing teller’s department, to be registered and passed along to the correspondence 
department. 

The note and collection clerk matures the time items, and files those on the city 
for their due dates ; and the foreign collections he enters in ordinary form collection 
registers, and passes back to the correspondence department, to be sent to the cities 
where they are payable. He also receives and registers collections deposited by the 
city customers, and handles them in like manner. 

The exchange teller accounts to the correspondence department for the items 
given him by handing it the bank’s own drafts for remittance of proceeds of the 
items he has succeeded in collecting, and by returning to it those that are unpaid. 
The exchange teller might also well be called the city collector, for he ultimately 
receives for actual collection, from the various departmeuts of the bank, all city 
items other than clearing-house matter. The note and collection clerk gives him his 
city paper as it matures, and the receiving teller sends him all the local drafts which 
are deposited at his window. He has charge of the bank’s messengers in so far as 
their duties relate to the making presentment and collection of drafts, notes, etc. 

Under this arrangement is provided one of the best safeguards against loss through 
defalcation or carelessness that has been devised—the work of each clerk and depart- 
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ment is inspected by another clerk or department, so that one acts as a check on the 
other and any error, accidental or intentional, is most probably detected. This safe- 
guard has been adopted in some form by the large majority of well-managed banks, 
and has undoubtedly been very effective. And to each department is alloted that 
part of the work which it is best able to perform, so that it is all executed quickly, 
safely and without confusion. 

A few words more about this same bank to explain how it handles its foreign 
collections. 

All items, both cash and collection, on points outside of the city are forwarded 
through the correspondence department, and each item is sent direct to the place ot 
payment, as the bank is a strong advocate of direct correspondence. It has three o: 
four correspondents to each of which several hundred cash items are sent daily, ani 
whose accounts are charged with the totals of such items on the date they are sent. 
The other cash items are debited to the sight bills of exchange account. 

Three different letter forms are used—one for collections, the other two for cash 
items, one of the latter being intended for the three or four correspondents abov 
alluded to, the other for the items which are charged to the sight bills of exchang: 
account. The first two forms mentioned are very similar to those in use by most 
banks, but-the third is novel in some of its features, and a full description of it may 
be of interest. 

At the time the form was adopted the bank was sending out a daily average of 
nearly six hundred collection letters ; much trouble had been experienced in recon- 
ciling the sight bills of exchange account ; and the form was gotten up primarily 
for the purpose of overcoming this difficulty. It has been in use over two years and 
has proven acomplete success—not only has the account been reconciled daily to the 
cent from the first, but the form has also saved labor and expense. 

The old method used was one that probably many banks still employ. It con 
sisted in entering in the exchange registers previously referred to, opposite each 
item, the date of receipt of returns for it. After all the returns had been entered, 
the tota] of the items left in the registers without date entries should have given th 
total of the unpaid sight bills of exchange, but as a rule they did not—a date ha 
been entered opposite the wrong item, or a correspondent had made a short remit- 
tance and it had not been noticed, or something else had or had not been done to 
throw the reconcilement out. Checking back the work was a long and wearisom: 
task, and it was not always successful in locating the error. 


PLEASE RETURN THIS SHEET WITH No. 101 A 
REMITTANCE—KEEP THE OTHER, 


To cover your items below: 





Your No. / 


| 
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The new form involved a complete change in method: the letter is no longer 
written with pen and ink, and copied in an impression book ; there is no making of 
date entries in the registers; and the ‘‘returns” letters are not filed alphabetically 
according to the addresses of the remitting banks, as before. Instead, an indelible 
pencil is used to write the letter, and with the aid of carbon paper to make at the 
same time a copy of it for the office records; the registers are used merely to record 
description of the items, and the ‘‘ returns” letters are filed numerically. The letters 
are numbered consecutively from 1 to 15,000, in series designated by letters of the 
alphabet, say 1 A to 15,000 A, 1 B to 15,000 B, etc., and their copies are given dupli- 
cate numbers. This consecutive numbering is a very important feature of the form, 
as will appear. 

The form is really an adaptation of the manifold copy-book principle, three 
copies being made simultaneously by the use of a pencil and a single sheet of carbon 
paper. Each letter consists of three sheets (Figs. 1, 2 and 3), placed one below the 
other, the middle sheet (Fig. 2) being of paraffine paper. 


DUPLICATE. No. 101 A 


DOE NATIONAL BANK, 
Roetown, U.S. A. 


Seca eecccccocsccvcee 190.... 


To DOE NATIONAL BANK, 


Enclosed please find for collection : Roetown, U. S. A. 
and returns items as listed opposite. 


For your remittance letter please 
use the accompanying sheet instead : 
of your own blank form. Itisprinted : Enclosed find our No 
in copying ink and is written with an 
indelible pencil, so that a clear copy 
of every word can be secured in any 
ordinary impression book. This we 
ask because our “cash” letters are 
numbered consecutively and the suc- 
cess of the system under which we are 
handling our sight bills of exchange : 
depends upon the return to us of 
every one of these sheets. 

Please make a separate remittance 
for this letter—do not combine with : 
any other. : 

Your compliance with the above, | 
and with the instructions printed be- : 
low will be much appreciated by 

Yours, very truly, 
JOHN JONES, Cashier. 


: To cover your items below: 











te" Protest promptly in all cases for 
non-acceptance or non-payment, un- 
less otherwise instructed. 
Do not hold for convenience of par- : 
ties, but return at onceifnot paid. : | | 


Please make returns only when paid, | 
Please keep this sheet for your own use, but return 


the other with remittance. 
Fia, 2. 


The carbon paper, which is carbonized on both sides, is placed between the 
second and third sheets from the top (Figs. 2 and 3), and makes two clear copies, 
one on the sheet under it and the other on the back of the paraffine sheet above it. 

The two top sheets are mailed with the item or items which they list to the col- 
lecting bank, and the bottom sheet, designated the office copy, is retained. The 

6 
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OFFICE Copy. No. 101 A 


Charges. 


To cover your items below: 


Fia, 3. 


object of sending two numbered sheets to the correspondent is to obtain the sur 
return of one of them with the remittance, so that the corresponding offiee copy may 
be readily located by its number. Upon this depends the success of the system. 

By reference to the illustrations, it will be noticed that the top sheet (Fig. 1) is 
worded so that it can be used by the collecting bank instead of its own remittance 
form, and the bank is requested to do so. It is printed in copying ink, and an indel 
ible pencil is used in writing it, so that the correspondent bank can copy it in an 


ordinary impression book, if a copy be desired. The dotted line shown in illustra- 
tion of the paraffine sheet (Fig. 2) is a perforation, the object of which is to make 
easier the folding of the letter for the envelope. The letters are blocked, on the 
right edge, into pads of fifty (fifty sets, one hundred and fifty sheets). 

All the office copies are arranged numerically and placed in a file (a portable box), 
and are kept in the correspondence department until returns for them are received, 
When the top sheets are received back with remittances, they are immediately passed 
to the mail tellers department, when the enclosures are checked out. They are then 
returned to the correspondence department, are there arranged numerically, for the 
sake of convenience, and the corresponding office copies are removed from file. 
When this is done, there are two lots of letters, one being an exact duplicate of the 
other. The top sheetsare again given to the mail teller department, where their total 
is found, which is the amount of the day’s paid sight bills of exchange. In the mean- 
time, the correspondence department is finding the total of the lot of office copies, 
and these two totals must agree. The footing is done on adding machines, and if 
there be any discrepancy, it is easily located by comparing the machine slips. 

If any remittance should be short, or if a letter contained several items and one 
or more should not be remitted for, the amount unpaid is carried on a suspended list 
until itis paid. The total of the suspended list and the office copies remaining in 
the file is the amount of the outstanding sight bills of exchange, and should agree 
with the balance of that account as shown on the general ledger of the bank. 

Any error made when writing a letter in the listing of an item is discovered 
promptly, for each day’s office copies are proved the next morning by finding the 
total of their amounts and comparing it with the amount charged to the sight bills 
of exchange account. If they be not the same, the mistake is found easily by check- 
ing back with the exchange registers. In such case, the office copy is corrected and 
marked, and a special examination is made of the remittance sheet when received 
back, to ascertain if the item has been properly remitted for. 
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As before remarked, the system has been very satisfactory in the results accom- 
plished and the ease of its working. 


Laws GOVERNING THE COLLECTION OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


And now to touch very briefly upon the laws governing the collection of com- 
mercial paper, knowledge of which is needed toinsure its proper handling. Checks, 
bills of exchange and promissory notes form the bulk of the matter which the col- 
lection department is called upon to handle, but certificates of deposits and of stock, 
corporate bonds, coupons. vouchers issued by railroad and other companies, ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading, letters of credit, etc., are all much in evidence in the 
mercantile world, and will surely find their way into the department, so that the 
peculiarities of each should be understood. 

These peculiarities have been the cause of much litigation and legislation, and 
unfortunately the statute laws of the different States do not agree, and the decisions 
of the courts are very conflicting—practically unanimous upon general principles, 
they manage diametrically to disagree in their interpretation and application of 
apparently very simple rules. It therefore becomes necessary for the bank to follow 
closely its own statute law and the precedents established by its own tribunals. 

Every bank, however small it may be, should have a select library of reference 
books for the use of its officers and clerks, including at least the statutes of its State 
and several good text-books on commercial paper and general banking law ; and it 
should also subscribe to several of the leading financial publications. These latter 
publish promptly leading decisions in all parts of the country, and furnish most 
valuable reading, for they show the trend of judicial opinion and frequently offer 
guidance to the bank in cases which have not been passed upon by its own courts. 

The courts are agreed that negotiable paper must be handled with due diligence 
and care, that special] instructions accompanying collections must be obeyed, that 
money only can be accepted in payment, etc. 

Due diligence requires that all paper be handled with dispatch ; if payable on 
demand, it must be presented or forwarded before the expiration of the day after its 
receipt ; if payable at a fixed subsequent date, it must be presented on that date ; if 
payable so many days after sight or demand, it must be presented without unreason- 
able delay for acceptance, to fix the time of payment; if dishonored, the paper must 
be protested, unless instructions are to the contrary, and notice thereof must be 
given immediately to the parties who are to be held liable—if they are not so notified, 
they are released ; if returns for foreign items are not received in due time, the 
various parties must likewise be notified to that effect, else recourse on them is lost. 

Due care must be exercised in the selection of reliable agents for the collection of 
foreign items. It is held in this country that an item should not be sent to the 
drawee bank, as it is not considered a suitable agent for the collection of paper on 
itself ; and if so sent and loss occur, the sending bank is held liable. The courts 
fail to suggest any other way to make collection of the paper when there is but one 
bank in the place. The express companies will not handle protest matter, and other 
banks and the express companies are really the only collecting media at a bank’s 
disposal. In view of this ruling, the bank should protect itself by obtaining the 
consent of its customers so to forward paper whenever necessary to effect its col- 
lection. 

As to the right of the bank to transmit foreign paper otherwise than direct to the 
place of payment, the weight of opinion seems to be that it has not such right, unless 
it have the permission thereto of the party whom it would desire to hold liable in 
event of its dishonor. The reason assigned is that commercial paper, checks in par- 
ticular, is not intended for indefinite circulation as so much money, but that the 
parties to it have the right to require that its collection be made in the quickest way 
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possible, and that they be advised within a reasonable time of any default on the 
part of those expected to honor it ; and the bank is usually held to be negligent if it 
does not collect in that manner, 7. ¢., if it does not send direct to the piace of pay- 
ment. Nevertheless, many banks, possibly a majority of the banks in the country, 
use the indirect or central point system of correspondence, doubtless believing that 
the risk they assume by so doing is more than counterbalanced by their saving in 
expense and the possible increase of business derived through the opening of recip. 
rocal accounts. By availing themselves of the par lists of the banks at central 
points, they do undeniably effect collection of their paper at less cost for exchange, 
and they may secure a few new accounts. But the latter usually prove reciprocal) 
in fact as well as in name, and the bank finds that it gives as much as it receives, if 
not more, so that such accounts are really not of great value. The ordinary arrange- 
ment is that the collecting bank credits the foreign item immediately upon its receipt, 
reserving the right to charge it back and return it subsequently if it be not paid, so 


that the sending bank really never knows how much of its foreign paper is outstand 
ing. This alone constitutes a very serious objection to the central point system- 
serious enough to make the conservative bank willing to stand the greater cost of 
collecting its paper by the direct system of correspondence, for under the latter the 
bank knows to a penny the amount of its unpaid collections. And actual experi- 
ence has shown that the direct system offers a remarkably effective advertising 
medium. A large bank receives from its customers items on nearly every city and 
town of importance in the country, so that, if it use the direct system, it has occa- 
sion to correspond with several thousand different banks, to whom its collection 
letters soon make it well known, thus often leading to the establishment of intimate 
and profitable relations. 

pon the point of obedience to instructions, it may be said that there is no dis- 
senting opinion. The courts hold that a bank can not be forced to undertake collec- 
tion of an item, if it does not desire to do so; but if it does accept the task. it must 
comply strictly with the accompanying instructions. Not only must it itself obey 
the instructions it receives, but in the case of foreign items it must transmit the 
instructions correctly and endeavor to the extent of its power to secure obedience 
thereto. 

Non-obedience to positive instructions is quite common, so common indeed that 
it seems that many banks do not realize their liability in the matter. Especially are 
the instructions ‘‘ not to hold collections for the convenience of parties, but to pro- 
test and return immediately if not paid” frequently disregarded. This is largely 
due, it must be admitted, to the sending banks themselves, for in the most cases no 
losses ensue in consequence of the negligence, and therefore no complaints are made, 
and so an unfortunate precedent in each instance is established. The delinquent 
correspondent’s attention should be called to the matter on each occasion, and if it 
persist in its disregard of instructions, another agent should be chosen, or, if that be 
impossible, the point should be black listed—the bank’s own safety demands this, 
for it is required, as before mentioned, to select collection agents who are, to the 
best of its knowledge, in every way reliable. 

Unless by special agreement, the bank has no right to accept in payment of nego- 
tiable paper anything but good money, as one of the essential elements of negotia 
bility is that the instrument call for the payment of money. The paper is therefore 
taken by the various parties to it in the expectation that money will be demanded 
and received before it is delivered to the obligee, and if the bank accept his check 
in lieu of money, at his request or to suit its own convenience, it does so at its own 

eril. 
“ These are only a few of many points of commercial paper and the laws govern, 
ing its handling which should be given careful study by every bank, and they are 
very inadequately treated of, but space will not permit further discussion of the 
subject. 

ioetr. the importance of uniformity in banking law is being more and more 
recognized, as is shown by the adoption of the Negotiable Instruments Law ina num- 
ber of States, while its adoption in many others is being strongly agitated, with 
flattering prospects of success. This is a great step in the right direction, for it 
settles many heretofore-disputed points. And it is not too much to hope that, before 
many years have passed, the United States will have a comprehensive code of bank - 
ing law which will do away with the confusion which is so apparent to-day. 

BANKSCHREIBER. 





THE LAW FOR ESTABLISHING NATIONAL DEPOSI- 
TARIES. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ACT. 


The outbreak of the Civil War was the beginning of a creative period in the 
financial history of this nation. Secretary Chase, distinguished as well in finance as 
in jurisprudence, proclaimed in that exigency, with profound wisdom, that it was 
necessary for this nation to ‘‘ create a currency.” Congress responded with alacrity 
to his recommendations. A national currency was created by the issue of United 
States notes, called lawful money. For those who in memory or imagination revert 
to that period in our history, it is difficult to comprehend the obstacles in the way 
of successfully conducting the affairs of the nation. The only way to do it is to 
endeavor to view the situation as those viewed it who triumphed over the obstacles, 
hanging the impenetrable veil of futurity before all events which have since occurred. 

The reason why it was necessary at that time to create a national currency was 
that the nation was necessitated to make payments upon such a stupendous scale 
that all the money in the nation, that is, gold and silver, and all the bank notes and 
conventional substitutes for money in the nation, when added together, made an 
insignificant amount, utterly inadequate for the stupendous payments, which could 
not, by any human possibility, be made, without the creation of a new and national, 
a uniform and abundant currency. United States notes could not, according to 
sound finance, be issued in adequate amount for the purpose. Accordingly, the 
system of National banks was devised, with delegated authority to issue circulating 
notes, which supplemented the volume of lawful money. 

The National Bank Act of 1864 was originally a bill reported by Mr. Hooper from 
the Committee of Ways and Means March 14, 1864, which became H. R. 333. Among 
the amendments to this bill were two in the provision relating to designated deposi- 
taries, which was in section 45 of the bill. An amendment to strike out this pro- 
vision, so as ‘‘ to take from the Secretary of the Treasury the power of making these 
institutions the depositaries of the public money,” was rejected. This provision 
was amended by striking out ‘‘ may” and inserting ‘‘ shall,” so as to read ‘‘ the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall require * * * satisfactory security,” instead of 
“leaving it discretionary with him.” The explanation given by Mr. Hooper for 
qualifying United States bonds as registered in the bill, was that it was ‘‘for the 
security of the bonds, they not being transferable from hand to hand by delivery. 
The coupon bonds, if they be stolen from the Department, pass from hand to hand 
and are good in the possession of any person who happens to hold them.” Mr. 
Hooper moved to amend the bill by inserting in section 45 the words ‘‘ and other- 
wise ” so as to read ‘‘ satisfactory security by the deposit of United States bonds and 
otherwise for the safe keeping, etc.” Mr. Holman, remarking that the proposal is 
to insert ‘‘the words ‘or otherwise’ after the word ‘bonds,’ that is to say, the 
security shall either be bonds of the Government, or such other security as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may require,” asked, ‘‘ What other security does the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts refer to?” Mr. Hooper replied, ‘‘ By the present arrange- 
ment or rules of the Department, the Secretary requires a personal bond in addition 
to the deposit of United States stock, and it was to cover that point that I offered 
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the amendment.” Mr. Stevens said: The words are ‘‘and otherwise” not ‘or 
otherwise.” Without more discussion the amendment was agreed to. (C. G. Pt. II, 
88th Cong. 1st sess. p. 1401.) This bill was defeated April 6, 1864. Subsequently, 
April 11, 1864, Mr. Hooper introduced another bill which became H. R. 395. He 
said it was the same as the former bill as amended. It was not debated nor was it 
amended as to the provision relating to designated depositaries. It passed the 
House April 20, 1864. In the Senate, the only reference to the provision relating to 
designated depositaries (except in the rejection of an amendment to strike out sec- 
tion 45, which was favored on the ground that the section was destructive of the 
independent-Treasury system), was the adoption of an amendment by adding the 
proviso at the end of the section. The conferees of the House concurred in this 
amendment, and the bill, H. R. 395, as reported from the conference committee, 
became the National Bank Act of 1864. 

Mr. Hooper had charge of the bill and any reply he may have made to a criti 
cism of an opponent of the whole measure, by way of smoothing the passage of the 
bill, was a part of parliamentary tactics. His utterances were interested in the per- 
formance of a public service. He is not to be judged by the moral law. His act in 
moving the amendment outweighed his frivolous explanation. The amendment had 
much more importance than any mere bond of a personal depositary. The practice 
of the department existing before the act of 1864 related not to National banks 
employed as depositaries under the imperfect banking act of 1863, but to individual 
depositaries, in requiring of them a personal bond. How could a National bank, 
designated as a depositary, being a corporation, give a personal bond? The pur 
pose of the amendment was to do what was in fact forthwith done, and that is to 
accept either United States bonds or other satisfactory security, if the depositary 
chose to offer it instead of United States bonds. The law don’t say ‘‘in addition 
to ;” it was only Hooper who said it, to silence Holman. It is quibbling to talk 
about the difference between and and or. In effect Mr. Holman’s criticism was, the 
amendment says and but it means or. What is the other security which the mover 
has in mind? Mr. Hooper’s answer in effect was, it is the practice to require a per- 
sonal bond and I was thinking of it in moving the amendment. Mr. Holman under- 
stood the amendment according to its true meaning and intent. It would be 
humiliating to national pride to think that Congress would pass a law that United 
States bonds are not good enough without a personal bond to secure them. 

A discussion in the passage of a bill is neither decisive nor of any weight more 
than belongs to enlightened opinion, in determining the meaning of a law, which is 
obviously not passed by those who debated it, nor even by either house alone, but 
only by the Congress, with or without the approval of the President. If the rule 
of construction were otherwise, it might happen that the true meaning must be set 
aside, and the erroneous meaning adopted merely because it is in accord with what 
those said who happened to speak upon the bill in the course of its passage. 

The provision for national depositaries is supplementary to the independent 
Treasury system, whichis preserved by law. The depositaries are designated among 
the National banks, which are under the supervision and control of the Treasury 
Department. Francis C. NY. 


New Capita APPLICATIONS IN GREAT Britain.—The total of new loans offered 
for subscription in 1903, as reported by ‘‘ The Economist” (London), are the smallest 
for any year since 1894, notwithstanding the aggregate for 1903 includes the Trans 
vaal loan. The total new capital applications for the years named were as follows: 
1899, £133,169,000 ; 1900, £165,499,000 ; 1901, £159,358,000; 1902, £153,812,000 ; 
1908, £108,463,000. . 





QUARTERLY REVIEW OF CANADIAN BANKING, COM- 
MERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


A REMARKABLE EXPANSION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


The progress of Canadian trade and commerce during 1903 was most satisfactory, 
and the new year opens upon a hopeful prospect. Some remarkable developments 
have occurred in the commercial world during the twelve months, and the Dominion 
has not been free from the influences exerted by these movements. The country is 
in an excellent position, and at present there are many signs of continued prosperity 
and growth. 

One of the year’s favorable features has been the growth in population. In a 
sparsely-settled country, such as Canada, the addition of 100,000 to the number of 
inhabitants is an important consideration. The influx has been directed chiefly to 
the districts west of Lake Superior, although Ontario has absorbed a portion of it. 
It has been responsible for a more extensive cultivation of the land, and, iacident- 
ally, a greater demand for all classes of general merchandise. It is to this fact that 
the continued activity of trade in Western Canada is primarily due. The increase 
of population has involved a wide area of settlement, and new towns and villages 
have sprung up in all portions of that great country. 

The improvement in trade conditions is reflected in a number of ways. The 
returns of foreign trade and of customs collections for the year constitute an accu- 
rate barometer of the prevailing state of affairs. The aggregate exports and imports 
for 1903 have been nearly $500,000,000, showing an increase of many millions over the 
previous year. The increase in customs revenue has been about $5,000,000, as com- 
pared with last year. Domestic trade shows an even greater increase, judging from 
the returns of the traffic on the principal railways. Increases in earnings have been 
reported for practically every week of the year, as compared with the same week in 
1902. The comparison is the more important when it is realized that the preceding 
year established a number of commercial records, and that a very high standard was 
then set. To have surpassed these records is an achievement of which the country 
may well be proud, and it serves to show that the commercial development of the 
country has received a great stimulus. 

The returns of trade failures or commercial defaults have been most satisfactory. 


Pusiic REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 


The financial statement of the Dominion shows that the first half of the current 
fiscal year closed with a surplus of $14,222,267 over ordinary revenue, and more 
than $10,000,000 over all expenditures combined. The revenue for the six months 
ending December 31, exceeded that for the same period of the previous year by 


1902. 1903. 
$18,018,520 20,698,489 
6,127,616 6,764,495 
1,905,000 2,140,000 
3,732,776 8,710,502 
1,478,949 1,622,974 


$31,262,862 "$34,936,462 
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$3,673,600. The total ordinary revenue was $34,936,462, and the ordinary expendi- 
ture $20,714,195. For the same period of last year the ordinary revenue was $31,- 
262,862, and the ordinary expenditure $19,549,688. The capital expenditure for the 
last six months was $3,848,934, as against $4,123,975 last year. 

A comparative statement is shown on the preceding page. 


CANADIAN TRADE. 


Canada’s foreign trade for the six month sending December 31 amounted to 
$257,960,918, as against $239,023,476 for the same period of 1902, an increase of nearly 
$10,000,000. This statement includes imports for consimption, exports of domestic 
and foreign products, and coin and bullion. The total exports, domestic and for- 
eign, are about the same as for the year previous. 

Domestic exports show a decrease of about $2,000,000, but there is an increase of 
about $2,000,000 in exports of the mine. Fishery exports are less by some $800,000, 
and products of the forest by $1,500,000. Exports of manufactures are better by 
about $500,000. There is a decrease of about $1,000,000 in the exports of cattle, 
and $3,000,000 in wheat. As regards the two last-mentioned items, it is believed to be 
due to the fact that the farmers are holding their wheat and cattle for a rise in prices 
which in these prosperous times they can well afford to do. 

The following is a comparative statement of the imports for consumption and 
domestic export only : 

IMPORTS SIx MONTHS. 1902. 1903, 

Dutiable goods $64,582,101 $74,389,955 
Rs shckinkinaesdaridenesessnatsnensctianemean 38,619,513 47,142,053 
$13,201,614 $121,532,008 

17,814,116 20,472,143 

DOMESTIC ExPorRTS S1X MONTHS. 

Products, mine $18,418,617 $20,525,150 
Products, fisheries 6,889,775 6,007,290 
Products, forest 28,607,946 22,008,379 
Animals and produce 45,178,795 42,496,368 
Agriculture 21,516,806 21,842,592 
Manufactures. 9,634,070 10,088,305 
Miscellaneous. 55,457 15,870 


ss dintiieteaiiseauren nk pniibanaeindaideaisinalnnnindiaieataed $125,301,466 $122,983, 954 
TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Commerce between Canada and the United States shows a rapid gain in the 
figures of the past year and in those of the decennial period which ends with the 
present year. The year’s commerce with Canada, as shown by the figures of the 
United States Department of Commerce and Labor, through the Bureau of Statis. 
tics, will aggregate nearly $200,000,000, as against less than $100,000,000 in 1893. 
The increase occurs both in imports into the United States from Canada, and exports 
from the United States to Canada, which in 1893 amounted to only $34,000,000, wil! 
in the present year reach about $55,000,000. United States exports to Canada, whic!) 
in 1893 were $57,000,000, will in 1903 aggregate about $130,000,000. The total com- 
merce of the United States with Canada has thus grown from $91,000,000 in 1893 to 
approximately $185,000,000 in 1903. The total commerce of the United States in 
the calendar year 1903 was $1,652,000,000. Thus the total commerce of the States 
from 1893 to 1903 has increased about fifty per cent. while its commerce with Canada 
has more than doubled. The table which follows shows the total value of th: 
imports into the United States from Canada and the exports of the United States to 
Canada in each calendar year from 1893 to 1903, the month of December, 1908, being 
estimated : 
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> from Exports to 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31. ‘anada. Canada. 


$57,121,178 

51,294,199 

40,748,940 58,798,009 

62,335,303 

72,627,690 

90,388,065 

395, 86,336,310 

40,441,820 102,896,697 

45,326,134 107,492,743 

TE beticntscnkctensadinpusininbwadasensasicinnsaipsokesphes an 111,153,035 
I ocscincviccinscnnces s8eccesenvereesseesesadesansececes 55,000,000 131,000,000 


* Month of December, 1903, estimated. 
Ral AND WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


The transportation business in Canada is in an excellent condition, Canadian rail- 
ways continuing to report gross earnings which compare favorably with former 
exhibits. 

The earnings of the two great railroads of Canada, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Grand Trunk Railway, for 1903 ran $6,229,000 and $4,480,000 respectively 
ahead of those for 1902. The total earnings of the Intercolonial Railway for the six 
months ending December 31 amounted to $3,388,219, an increase of $105,294 over 
the same period of the previous year. 

There has been an immense increase in the inland navigation traffic this year, as 
compared with other years. In 1902, 3,365 vessels passed through the Lachine 
Canal westbound, while this year there were 5,039, being an increase of 1,374 vessels. 

The registered tonnage passing through the Lachine Canal only amounted in 
1902 to 182,982 tons, while this year it reached 419,781 tons, an increase of 236,749 
tons. 

Freight carried through the Lachine Canal in 1902 only amounted to 436,656 tons, 
while this year there passed through 674,503 tons, an increase of 237,847 tons. 

Grain passing through the Lachine Canal in 1902 only amounted to 16,295,602 
bushels. This year the receipts were 22,483,438 bushels, an increase of 6,187,836 
bushels. 

Lumber in 1902 passing through the Lachine Canal only totalled 144,896,287 feet, 
while this year there passed through 172,485,018, an increase of 27,588,781 feet. In 
1902 the miscellaneous products reached 14,077 tons. This year they totalled 22,042 
tons, an increase of 7,965 tons. The amount of money collected in the canal office 
this year for rentals, wharf dues, etc., amounted to $41,434.12. The amount of 
money earned, but not collected, on account of the canals being free, was $114,- 
757.64, which would have made a total of $156,009.76. In 1902 there was collected 
$97,244.79, making a difference of $58,764.97. 

The freight carried by the Canadian ‘‘ Soo” for the year just closed was 773,834 
tons in excess of that for 1902. 

Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Allan & Co. for an improved Atlantic 
mail service. The Allans agree to maintain a regular weekly service between Can- 
ada and Great Britain from the opening of navigation next spring until August 1, 
1906. They have under construction two turbine steamers of seventeen knots guar- 
anteed speed, which are to be added to their existing fleet. The contractors will 
receive £2,000 for each voyage between Liverpool and Quebec or between Liverpool 
and St. John run by each seventeen-knot steamer, £1,000 for each similar round 
voyage run by the Bavarian or Tunisian and £500 for each round voyage by the 
Ionian, Sicilian or Pretorian between Liverpool and Quebec, and £750 for an all- 
round voyage by the latter vessel between Liverpool and St. John. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Progress is still shown in the agricultural sections of the Dominion. 

The Department of Agriculture, of Manitoba, has issued a most interesting esti- 
mate of the past year’s grain crop in the province. The total production in bushels 
was as follows: Wheat, 40,116,878; oats, 33,035,774; barley, 8,707,252; flax, 
564,440 ; rye, 49,900; peas, 34,154. 

There has been a big increase in dairy exports the past season. Statistics of the 
dairy shipment from the port of Montreal show that the exports from the port dur- 
ing the season of navigation represent a return to Canadian dairymen of $26,369,000, 
and if this is added to the stock still carried in store in Montreal, both of butter and 
cheese, the export business in these products during 1903 approaches close to $30, - 
000,000. This is an average increase of over $2,000,000 per year during the last half 
decade, and illustrates the great importance of this great industry to the agricul- 
tural community of central Canada. 

The cheese branch of the industry for the season of 1903 has been highly success- 
ful. Compared with the exports of 1902, during the season of navigation, there has 
been an increase in quantity of over thirteen and one-half per cent., while compared 
with five years ago the gain is over twenty-six per cent., and during the full decade 
over forty-two percent. A favorable accompaniment of this satisfactory gain is 
the fact that it has been accomplished without any serious sacrifice in the shape of 
decreased price. The past year values averaged fifty cents per box higher, over 
$21,500,000 worth of cheese being exported between the opening and closing of navi- 
gation on the St. Lawrence, compared with $17,900,000 odd in 1902. 

The export business in Canadian butter during the past season has been disap- 
pointing, as Canada failed to maintain its portion in the volume of imports into 
Britain. The shrinkage in the Canadian farmers’ revenue from butter exports has 
been sixty five per cent., or $3,132,000 odd. The total shipments were 33,827 boxes, 
worth $4,803,535, compared with 339,845 boxes, worth $7,236,121 last season. 

The exports of bacon, hams, eggs and poultry in Canada the past year amounted 
to $16,000,000. The exports of grain of all kinds, $28,000,000. The exports of flour 
and meal, $7,500,000 and the exports of livestock, $12,500,000. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


The past year has been one of rapid expansion in the banking business in Can- 
ada, and was without exception the most prosperous year the banks have ever had. 

There have been great changes in the banking position generally during the past 
year, and especially in the remarkable increase of discounts. The increase amounts 
to no less than $65,000,000, which is an unprecedented sum. 

The assets of all banks have increased to $660,000,000 at the end of 1903, a gain 
of $35,000,000 over the figures reported at the ciose of 1902. The most notice 
able change in the business done during the past year was the largely increased 
amount that the banks of the Dominion have placed out on commercial loans. From 
$324,000,000 at the end of 1902, these loans increased to $382,000,000, making an 
increase of $58,000,000 for the past year, which means an increase of nearly $5,000,000 
a month. Then, again, the bank-note circulation has reached a new high level at 
$70,480,000. 

The net earnings of the banks in many cases on increased capital show substantia! 
gains, and enabled a number of the banks to increase dividend disbursements, make 
handsome additions to cash reserves, write off bank premises, provide for doubtful 
debts, make liberal contributions to officers, pension funds, etc. 

There were no failures among the chartered banks of Canada in 1903. Only two 
of the banks paid no dividends, being those that were started during the year. Over 
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one hundred and fifty new offices of Canadian banks have been created during the 
year. This brings the total of bank establishments to about 1,020, as compared with 
about 700 in 1900. 

The figures of the Monthly Government Statements of the Canadian Chartered 
Banks not only reflect the trade expansion of the Dominion, but show the increase 
in the banking business of the country. 

Below, in a condensed form, are the statements of Canadian banks for September, 
October and November, 1908 : 


LIABILITIES. September, 1903. October, 1903. November, 1903. 
Capital authorized.............++ eseeeee $97,046,666 $97 046,666 $97,046,666 
Capital paid-up 78,057,190 78,286,682 78,398,133 
BY Re acieaiasdnieciesaccceccane 48,897,498 49,989,361 50,374,087 


Notes in circulation $63,741,270 $70,480,611 $67,425,586 


Dominion and provincial Government 
deposits $6,996,436 $4,984,636 
Public deposits on demand in Canada.. 116,701,497 118,070,088 120,098,903 
Public deposits at notice 275,081 027 275,939,608 278,530,529 
Deposits outside of Canada..... paneciaaline 35,391,668 29,101,329 32,040,968 

Bank loans or deposits from other 
banks, secured 515,42: 573,006 765,878 
Due to other banks in Canada é 5,061,977 4,559,940 
Due to other banks in Great Britain... 3,334,191 2,644,917 

Due to other banks in foreign coun- 
eee 1,423,813 2,080,296 1,816,455 
I BG i vsivceccccnccsscncvesscese 10,732,913 9,102,714 10,147,883 


Total liabilities.................... "$518,890,806 $520,740,325 $523,015,760 


ASSETS. 
PE i vincnnnsdctccaveetascndecesn ewene $14,717,111 $14,219,299 $15,447,095 
Dominion notes............... pearneaw . 30,330,480 29,980,289 30,464,185 
Deposits to secure note circulation... . 3,130,844 3,130,844 3,180,844 
Notes and checks on other banks 18,069,250 19,162,359 21,675,636 
Loans to other banks, secured....... e 515,428 573,006 765,877 
Deposits with other banks in Canada.. 5,727,632 6,548,608 6,064,417 
Due from banks in Great Britain 11,354,474 14,017,106 


18,240,336 13,489,646 11,225,292 

Dominion or provincial Government 
debentures or stock...... tinniiee. seb - 11,142,682 11,135,706 10,660,750 
Other securities...... cena cumaneeeboneae . 52,562,189 52,827,444 53,267,854 

Call loans on bonds and stocks in 
i aickissdesrecnccasevsasesaecsese<s 41,650,056 40,728,320 39,109,610 
Call loans elsewhere....... pieeeiaiinabeale 36,538,040 30,585,526 33,221,069 
Current loans in Canada sees 343,633,072 380,823,162 380,688,701 
Current loans elsewhere 24,118,210 23,939,637 21,208,965 

Loans to Dominion and Provincial 
Governments 1,471,990 1,965,964 2,144,135 
Overdue debts 2,042,238 2,140,013 1,983,619 
PI irnsccvnanarciamaonews cnn 787,154 775,645 747,402 
Mortgages on real estate sold....... abe 717,954 716,339 724,143 
Bank premises.......... ieuieneasal seauan 8,625,443 8,748,055 8,895,399 
Other assets..........c006 _— ‘ 6,747,406 7,669,665 6,834,900 


Total assets............. veccesceees $656,704,532  $660,520,201 -$662,277,180 


Average amount of specie held during 

CHO MOU. .cccccsccs icicncannemannes: . $14,449,361 $14,541,628 $14,497,995 
Average Dominion notes held during 

the month ....... scliplaeielaethiniiiae ieipiaiail . 29,264,103 29,803,311 29,242,649 
Greatest amount notes in circulation 

during month............. eeuiaiae eeoe. 65,089,739 71,339,031 71,250,776 
Loans to directors or their firms....... 11,578,494 11,347,489 11,316,467 
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The most striking items in the statement for October are the discount and note 
circulation figures, which establish new high records. The circulation for October 
reached the sum of $70,480,611, an increase of $6,749,341 over September, and com- 
paring with $65,928,973 in October, 1902, was quite the highest total ever reached 
by the Canadian chartered institutions. The greatest amount of notes outstanding 
during October was $71,339,031. There was also a contraction of $921,736 in the 
call loan account in Canada, and $5,942,514 elsewhere during October, while current 
loans in Canada increased by $7,190,090, making the total discounts $380,823, 162, o1 
about $66,000,000 in excess of the same month for 1902. Call loans for October, 
1908, are $10,000,000 below the total for October, 1902, while the same account else- 
where shows a contraction approximately $17,000,000, current loans elsewhere are 
$11,000,000 less than for 1902. Deposits for October were $394,009,696, compared 
with $391,781,524 for September, and $361,789,619 for October, 1902. Current loans 
elsewhere are $11,000,000 less than for 1902. 

By the November statement it will be observed that the item of ‘‘ Current loans 
in Canada,” which is a reflex of the requirements of the commercial community, 
shows the first decrease in many months. There is little cause for anxiety, however, 
as the total discounts are still many millions above the total of a year ago, the agegre- 
gate of current loans on November 30 being $380,688,701, against $380,823,162 on 
October 31, 1903, and $317,172,228 on November 30 of last year. In the matter of 
call loans another decrease of $1,618,710 is reported in Canada, the total outstanding 
being $39,109,610, which compares with $51,958,914 a year ago, or a decrease of 
$12,849 301. Call loans ‘‘elsewhere” increased by nearly $3,000,000 for November, 
but are still $16,000,000 smaller than in the corresponding month of 1902. Current 
loans elsewhere decreased $2,730,672 during November, and are $13,000,000 below 
the figures of November, 1902. In the matter of deposits the banks are still making 
a remarkable showing. Demand deposits in Canada increased by $2,028,815 during 
November, and are now $120,098,903, against $111,691,073 in November, 1902, while 
the sum held on notice is $2,609,921 greater than in October, 1903, and approxi- 
mately $28,000,000 in excess of a year ago. Deposits ‘‘ elsewhere” increased by 
about $3,000,000 during November. Specie holdings also shows an increase, being 
$1,127,796 greater than in October. Circulation decreased by $2,959,755, and at 
the end of November was $67,425,856, or $3,000,000 in excess of a year ago. 
Another small increase in the reserve fund is shown, and this is doubly interesting 
in view of the fact that the combined rest account of the thirty-three chartered 
banks of Canada has at last crossed the $50,000,000 mark on a paid-up capital of 
$78,398,733. 

The following statements showing abstract of bank returns will no doubt be 
found interesting : 

DESCRIPTION, October 31, 1902. October 31, 1902. 
Capital paid up 137, $78,286,000 
Circulation 28, 00 70,480,000 
Deposits , 435,738,000 
Loans, discounts and investments 473,402,000 
Cash, foreign balances, net and call loans.......... 163,790,000 
29,980,000 
14,219,000 
71,313,000 
63,962,000 
Goverment Gavings DAME, «0.006. ccccccccccceccsccscccesesce $62,082,000 
Montreal city and district Savings banks.................... 14,680,000 
La Caisse d’ Economie, Quebec 6,984,000 
I IN bias cb ok cei cenciedsbccnnctancedanecnessiies 20,000,000 
$103,746,000 
435,738,000 
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GOVERNMENT CIRCULATION. 


12,463,000 


$39,808,000 
Gold held, $26,733,000. 


DESCRIPTION, November 30, 1902. November 30, 1903. 

Capital paid up - $71,928,000 $78,398,000 
Circulation 64,497,000 67,425,000 
Deposits 413,876,000 441,775,000 
Loans, discounts and investments 419,6°9,000 470,715,000 
178,613,000 169,892,000 

12,710,000 15,447,000 

24,055,000 30,464,000 

Call loans...... ieee nae anaan enesauaaaaaleeeire 101,521 ,000 72,330,000 
Investments 61,358,000 63,927,000 


Government Savings banks.......... SR RO PT aT TT $61,205,000 
Montreal city and district Savings banks 

La Caisse d’Economie, Quebec 

Loan companies 20,000,000 


$103,577,000 
441,775,000 


$545,352,000 


13,156,000 


$40,622,000 
Gold held, $28,224,000, or sixty-nine per cent. 

One of the most gratifying signs of the advance in business in 1903 is that of the 
bank clearing-house returns in the two leading Canadian cities for the year. In 
Toronto the total clearings are well on the way to the billion dollar mark, while in 
Montreal they slightly exceeded that point. 

The Canadian clearings for the eleven months ending with November, 1903, 
amounted to $2,416,466,942, a gain over 1902 of 5.2 per cent. 

The amalgamation has taken place between the new City and County Bank of 
Ottawa and the Crown Bank of Canada. Neither institution had begun actual 
business. The head office will be in Toronto, and business will be begun there in a 
few months. There will be a branch in Ottawa. 


SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF MANUFACTURING. 


There has been quite an extraordinary increase in the quantity of goods manu- 
factured in Canada during the past year. A greater «difficulty than ever during the 
year has been the securing of sufficient labor, and no apparent diminution in the 
buying powers of the people. The United States manufacturers still continue to 
establish additional plants in Canada, and in some cases are establishing manufac - 
turing plants here in preference to their own country. 

The export trade in manufactures has continued to increase, and only in iron and 
steel, cotton and woollen manufacturing are unusually difficult problems being 
faced. 

Many large industrial enterprises have secured charters during the past year, and 
in many old lines of business extension has been made. 


THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY. 


The lumber trade in Canada has continued in a prosperous condition and shows 
rapid development. During the past year the exports amounted to $33,000,000. 
Prices still remain high, the cost of production quite keeping pace therewith. 
Strikes in the building trade undoubtedly affected the demand somewhat. 
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The cut of New Brunswick for the past year was about 130,000,000 feet. 

In British Columbia the most notable feature has been the rapid development of 
the lumber industry. 

The demand from the territories, as well as elsewhere, has been unprecedented, 
and a trade which a few years ago was small in proportion and most satisfactory as 
to profits, has now reached figures which almost creates the feeling that there may 
have been an overproduction. 


MrininG DEVELOPMENT. 


The mining industry is now being carried on on a large scale in Canada. The 
output of the coal mines is steadily increasing, and prices continue to keep high 
enough to produce very handsome profits. In the Crow’s Nest collieries the output 
has nearly doubled during the past year. It amounted to 652,000 tons, 116,000 tons 
of coke having also been manufactured during the period. 

In copper and gold mining there has been a steady progress, the actual mining 
and smelting on a paying basis in the Boundry districts being larger than at any 
previous time. 





GrowTH IN British ExPENDITURES.—According to *‘ The Statist,” of London, 
the imperial and municipal expenditures of Great Britain are rapidly increasing. 
Twenty years ago the sum expended upon governing the nation was only £85,955, - 
000 ; ten years ago the amount was still only £91,303,000; but for the current year 
it will be £138,845,000. From 1883-84 to 1893-94, a period in which the nation was 
relatively economical and was saving largely, the growth in the imperial expendi- 
ture was only £5,348,000, or about six per cent. But in the ten years from 1893-94 


to 1903-04 the national expenditure has risen to £143,954,000, a growth of no less 
than £52,651,000, or 57.6 per cent. In other words, the growth in imperial expen- 
diture has been over nine times greater in the past decade than in the previous one. 
Nor does this represent the total growth in expenditure. Payments are now be- 
ing made out of capital which were formerly paid for out of revenue. Including 
capital outlays, the total imperial expenditure in 1883-84 was £86,954,000. Ten 
years ago it was £92,180,000, but the total for the current fiscal year will be £149,- 
954,000. 

The most recent returns of the comprehensive income and expenditure of the 
local authorities is for the year 1900-01. In that year their total expenditure out of 
revenue and loans was £133,713,000. Ten years previously their expenditure was 
only £70,637,000, and in 1880-81 only £63,402,000. Thus, whereas from 1880-81 to 
1890-91 their annual expenditure grew by only £7,235,000, or eleven per cent., from 
1890-91 to 1900-01 their annual outlays increased £63,076,000, or by eighty-nine 
per cent. Since 1900-01 there has been a further growth in their expenditure, and 
for 1903-04 their outlays seem likely to reach to £150,000,000. 

In the opinion of ‘‘ The Statist,” this large growth of expenditures is a factor of 
considerable influence on the enormous imports of the United Kingdom, and tends 
to add to the excess of imports over exports. 


INCREASE OF BANKING CAPITAL IN THE UNITED K1ngpom.—The London ‘“‘ Bank- 
ers’ Magazine” for January contains an interesting review of the Progress of Bank- 
ing in Great Britain and Ireland in 1903, by R. H. Irglis Palgrave. It is shown that 
the increase in banking capital (including surplus or reserve) was £1,726,769, com- 
pared with £1,638,714 in 1902, £2,189,763 in 1901, £1,263,390 in 1900, £2,829,612 in 
1899, and £2,076,432 in 1898. For the twenty-eight years, 1876-1903, the net in- 
crease has been £52,034,446, and in the same time deposits have increased something 
like £340,000,000 or $350,000,000. 





LEWIS E. PIERSON. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


Lewis E. Pierson was recently elected President of the New York National Ex- 
change Bank, succeeding James Rowland, who will continue to be a director of the 
bank. 

Mr. Pierson has had extensive banking experience, and his promotion to this 
important position is fully deserved. After graduating, he entered the Hanover 
National Bank, remaining with this 
institution from 1885 until 1898, at 
which time he became Cashier of the 
New York National Exchange Bank. 

In 1900 he was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. His qualifications as a capable 
and successful bank officer have been 
clearly shown in the several responsi- 
ble positions he has filled. 

The New York National Exchange 
Bank is one of the old and reliable 
banks of the city. It was founded as 
a State bank in 1851, entered the Na- 
tional system in 1863 and remained 
under practically a continuous man 
agement until 1898, when it was reor- 
ganized by admitting into its direct- 
orate representatives of some of the 
strongest financial interests in New 
York. This resulted in a marked 
gain in the bank’s business, The cap- 
ital was increased from $300,000 to 
$1,000,000, with surplus and profits 
of over $800,000, and the deposits 
gradually increased from $1,647,049 _ Lewis E. PrEerson, 
to over $6,000,000 at the present time. president of the New York National Exchange 

The success of the bank has been Bank. 
due, principally, to its faithful and 
energetic management, and a conscientious regard for the interests of its customers. 
A specialty of the bank has been the handling of drafts drawn with bills of lading 
attached, for country banks, and having a department especially devoted to this 
service, and the additional advantage of long experience, a large and successful 
business has been built up on this line. 

Mr. Pierson was for a time Acting Secretary of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, and at the annual convention last year he was chosen Vice-President. 
He is also chairman of a committee appointed by the American Bankers’ Association 
to perfect a system of bank money orders. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


TRANSMITTED TO THE LEGISLATURE JANUARY 6, 190h. 


To the Legislature : 

The administration of the State Banking Department of the affairs of the institu- 
tion under its supervision were marked by but few incidents of particular import- 
ance during the fiscal year which closed September 30, last, though some at least of 
them were of a character and consequence to make special mention of them interest- 
ing and expedient. 

The Cornwall Bank, a small institution, which appears to have been left almost 
wholly to the management of its Cashier, was looted by that officer to the extent 
that even an assessment of one hundred per cent. upon its stockholders was inade- 
quate to provide sufficient funds to meet its indebtedness to depositors and other 
outside creditors. The stockholders, or a portion of them, contributed more than 
their legal liability, however, and thus satisfied all claims but theirown. Possibly 
that course appealed to them us likely to prove cheaper in the end than to defend 
suits based upon the contention that a failure of directors to direct establishes a per- 
sonal liability capable of being enforced. 

The defalcation in question was discovered by an examiner of this department, 
and it could hardly have been concealed at any time during several preceding 
months had there been even a casual examination of the bank’s business by its offi- 
cers. The Cashier is serving a term in prison because of his misdoing, which it is 
but just to him to say the other officers and directors of the bank believe he never 
contemplated should resolve itself into a theft of money. One successful specula- 
tion in the stock market was succeeded by losses, and with the hope that prices 
would recover the Cashier employed funds of the bank to protect his commitments, 
confidently expecting to replace his borrowings. But the losses grew greater in- 
stead of diminishing, so that more and more money was taken from the bank, until 
a sum approximating the total deposits had been appropriated. 

The two lessons that the affair enforces are that there is no safety for any man 
in diverting to his own uses the first dollar of moneys held by him ina trust capacity, 
and that directors who do not “‘ diligently ” administer the affairs of their corpora 
tions, or who ‘‘ willingly permit” the laws applicable thereto to be violated, are 
guilty both of thrusting temptation before their employees and of risking the ruin 
of their institutions. 

The story of the failure of the United States Shipbuilding Company, and of the 
connection of the Trust Company of the Republic with the financing of that cor- 
poration’s affairs, has so filled the columns of the newspapers from time to time that 
some official statement of the course of the Superintendent of Banks in the matter 
ought perhaps to be made. Upon the first intimation that the trust company had 
made unusual commitments in the case a special inquiry was instituted by me to 
ascertain the facts, and I was amazed to find that undertakings had been entered 
into and liabilities incurred which not only jeopardized the solvency of the trust 
company, but flagrantly transgressed the law. The company had made numerous 
loans without collateral other than shipbuilding stock and securities, one of them 
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to Mr. Dresser, the President of the company, and to Mr. Nixon, for nearly a million 
and three-quarters of dollars. It had, besides, guaranteed loans made by other insti- 
tutions to Mr. Dresser and Mr. Nixon amounting to two million dollars, I required, 
under the alternative that the company be referred at once to the Attorney-General 
for proceedings in insolvency to be instituted against it, that there be some very 
thorough straightening out of the trust company’s affairs. The direct loan to Mr. 
Dresser and to Mr, Nixon was excessive under the law, regardless of Mr. Dresse1’s 
official relation to the company, and to him it was more than ten times the amount 
that could lawfully be loaned. Under my insistence a half million of it was soon 
repaid, the loans for two millions guaranteed to other institutions were taken up, 
and later the balance of the Dresser and Nixon note to the Trust Company of the 
Republic was paid in full. This seemed to me a far better procedure than to refer 
the company to the Attorney-Generalsummarily, for it recovered nearly four million 
doilars that in the other alternative might have proved a loss. Moreover, one plan 
for reorganizing the shipbuilding trust would have involved a loss of six hundred 
thousand dollars to the trust company if carried through, which, however, was ob- 
jected to, and finally abandoned. 

It was impossible, however, to avert all of the consequences of the ill-judged 
and reckless commitments in which the company had become involved, and it pre- 
served its solvency only by cutting its capital in two. Its losses on account of in- 
vestments in the shipbuilding folly, and from loans upon shipbuilding collateral, 
aggregated nearly nine hundred thousand dollars, and, with other minor losses and 
depreciation in investments, wiped out the company’s entire surplus, and necessita- 
ted the sacrifice by stockholders of one-half of their holdings. Over a million dol- 
lars was charged to profit and loss. 

I note that Mr. Dresser attempted in the shipbuilding inquiry to justify or ex- 
cuse his borrowings from the Trust Company of the Republic by charging that 
such transactions are common, or at least not uncommon, in other institutions. The 
information at my command regarding such alleged practices warrants ubsolute con- 
tradiction of Mr. Dresser on this point. Twice in each year every trust company is 
required to submit a verified report of its condition to this department, and one 
item in such reports covers the amount of loans, directly or indirectly, to directors. 
It is extremely unusual for these reports to disclose any unlawful loan of the charac- 
ter under consideration. Besides this check, every examiner of the department is 
under special instructions to report particularly whether he finds in an examination 
loans by a trust company to its directors, and, if found, the amount thereof. These 
examinations are far from confirming Mr. Dresser’s representation; on the contrary, 
they refute it. 


THE DEPARTMENT'S SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS. 


In this connecticn a statement of what constitutes the system of examinations in 
this department, and the resultant action thereon, will doubtless be of public inter- 
est. The banking law requires that every bank, trust company, building and loan 
association, safe deposit company, or mortgage company, under the supervision of 
the department be examined as often as once a year, and Savings banks once in two 
years. A special examination of an institution may be made also whenever the Su- 
perintendent of Banks is of the opinion that ‘‘ its condition and management is such as 
to render an examination of its affairs necessary and expedient.” In point of fact, 
special examinations are usually undertaken only when some particular disclosure 
regarding an institution is thought to give occasion for anxiety, or when its own 
reports indicate irregular or unsatisfactory conditions. While they are not frequent, 
neither are they so exceptional as to be unusual. The regular examinations are not 
set for exact days, but, rather, it is usually sought to vary the dates from year to 

7 
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year, so that they cannot be calculated with any certainty by the officers of the cor- 
poration to be examined. The examiners investigate not only the liabilities of an 
institution, but its resources, which they become singularly proficient in analyzing 
and classifying with correctness as ‘‘ doubtful,” ‘“‘ bad” and ‘‘ good.” They note 
also whether improper investments are held, all irregularities that are practiced, 
whether faults previously reported have been corrected, and indeed every matter 
that they find which can be fairly made the subject of criticism. Reports embody- 
ing these findings are submitted promptly to the Superintendent of Banks, who 
goes over them searchingly, and in due course writes to each of the institutions 
criticised detailing to it the examiner’s criticisms, and directing that worthless assets 
be charged off, and that all irregular, unsafe and illegal practices be discontinued 
and remedied, and that report of the action taken be made promptly to this depart- 
ment. These letters are recorded in the department in a book by themselves, 
wherein the replies are also entered. A failure on the part of any institution to re- 
ply to a communication based upon a report of examination is followed by a second 
letter, and, if necessary, by a third, and if the matter be of sufficient importance, by 
a personal visitation, either by the Superintendent or by an examiner, and in many 
instances by interviews between the officers and the Superintendent. In fact, the 
matter is followed diligently until the faults complained of are corrected as far as 
the circumstances in the respective cases will permit. A close touch is thus kept 
with the affairs of every bank and trust company, and its actual condition at the 
date of examination is made determinable almost at a glance. 

But even with the utmost care and vigilance censurable practices will, at times, 
creep in, and violations of law occur. There is all of the time between examina- 
tions, or at least between reports, for managers and clerks to go wrong if they are 


so disposed, and no supervisory system could be effectual to prevent them altogether. 
The final dependence of the public and of stockholders against weakness, reckless- 
ness and dishonesty in banking corporations must be upon a board of directors who 
are duly vigilant, and upon executive officers of absolute probity, who will exercise 
a thorough and intelligent care for the interests which they hold in trust. 


BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND DISCOUNT. 


Fourteen State banks closed during the year, and fifteen were organized, making 
the whole number in active business on September 30 one hundred and ninety, or 
one more than at the corresponding date in 1902. Of the banks that closed three 
combined to form a new and larger institution, four were merged into other banks, 
two were converted to the National system, two closed to make place for trust com- 
panies controlled by the same interests, one failed, one went into voluntary liquida- 
tion upon the purchase of all of its stock by a trust company desirous of utilizing 
its location for a branch office, and another because its business was not profitable. 
Nine of the fifteen new banks are located in the city of New York. Besides these 
newly-organized institutions, seventeen branch offices of banks were opened in New 
York during the year, making the whole number of branches on the date named 
fifty-four. Since the facilities provided by these branches to their customers are 
substantially the same that independent banks would afford, the system will be seen 
virtually to have increased in the number of its institutions, as it has also in total 
assets, and apparently in prosperity. ‘The combined capital of the banks that closed 
was $1,700,000, and of those that were organized $1,775,000, while increases in capi- 
tal effected by other banks amounted during the year to $2,125,000—making a net 
increase of $2,200,000 in this item. The surplus and undivided profits as reported 
by the banks in August, last, were $32,721,113, or an increase of $2,910,095, or very 
close to ten per cent. over the total reported by them in the preceding September. 
That showing certainly suggests prosperity. It is, however, not complete, for the 
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banks that closed during the year had surplus and profits of about $1,750,000, allow- 
ance for which would make the reported increase over fifteen per cent. On the other 
hand, some of the gain shown does not represent net earnings, but money paid in, 
and the statements by the banks fail in some cases to cover the depreciation which 
occurred during the year in stock and bond values. But the net is on the right side, 
and certifies better earnings and a general improvement. 

The aggregate resources of the State banks at the date of their last report in the 
fiscal vear were $367,613,345, or $15,897,161 more than at the corresponding date in 
1902. 

A comparison of the State banks with those of the National system has some fea- 
tures of interest. Although the latter are greater in number, and the various items 
reflecting their condition vastly larger, they are not, I think, more prosperous or 
proportionately stronger. Their percentage of surplus to capital is under 106, while 
that of the State banks is over 112. Their resources decreased $76,504,192 during 
the year, while those of the State banks increased $15,897,161. Though their sur- 
plus shows on the face of their reports a gain for the year of two and a half per 
cent. greater than the State banks claim, I doubt if that apparent advantage would 
prove actual if the data were at hand to establish how much of it in each case rep- 
resents net earnings, and how much of it money paid in upon organization or reor- 
ganization, or in connection with increases of capital. 

While there were sixteen National banks chartered in the State of New York 
during the year which closed September 30, and seventeen in the preceding year, 
only one of the thirty-three was located in the city of New York, while of the 
twenty-eight State banks organized in the same time fifteen are in that city. The 
largest capitalization of any one of the new National banks is $250,000, while of the 
new State banks there are two eacb of which has a capital of twice that sum. 

The number of National banks authorized in this State during the fiscal year was 
sixteen, of which two were renewals of expiring charters ; the number closed, ex- 
clusive of those rechartered, was five. The whole number of this class of institu- 
tions engaged in active business in New York, September 30, was 362, with an ag- 
gregate capital of $136,769,840, a combined surplus and undivided profits amount- 
ing to $144,624,685, and total resources of $1,522,208,085. 


Tue Trust COMPANIES. 


The latest reports showing the condition of the trust companies is as of the morn- 
ing of the first day of July, last. Their capital has increased $9,325,000 since the 
previous July, to an aggregate of $62,550,000, their suplus and undivided profits 
$26,911,055 to $141,686,703, and their total resources $68,158,070 to $1,146,370,755. 
The gain in the latter item for six months was larger still, their resources having 
diminished from July, 1902, to January, 1903. Their totaldepositsJuly 1, 1903, were 
$914,769,871.56, which have, however, decreased in most companies since that date. 
Upward of twenty-one million dollars of the increase in their surplus stands for 
money paid in upon the organization of new companies, or upon the sale of new 
stock at a premium in cases of increase of capital of companies previously in busi- 
ness, so that upon their own statements the companies made during the year hardly 
more than six millions besides the profits which they distributed in dividends. But 
the period covered was one during which security values shrank tremendously, 
and when it is considered that the trust companies held stock and bond investments 
amounting to two hundred and thirty million dollars, subject to a very great depre- 
ciation, it must be concluded that only by the most prudent and sagacious manage- 
ment could any gain at all have been expected, or, indeed, escape from actual loss 
have beenfaverted. The test of strength so supplied was severe, and the companies 
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and the public alike are to be congratulated that, with one or two exceptions, it un- 
covered no danger points and left no wrecks. 

The number of trust companies submitting reports on the first day of July was 
seventy-seven, or seven more than in the preceding July, and to this number four 
should now be added which had not begun business on the latter date named. 

Some further details regarding the banks and trust companies located in the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn may be of interest. 

There are but fifty-five banks belonging to the clearing-house association, and 
thirty-four ‘‘ non-member” banks clearing through agents, and, therefore, making 
reports to the clearing-house. 

A comparison of the condition of these institutions with the condition of trust 
companies at the nearest available date (July 1, 1903), will be of interest. 

The clearing-house banks, including non-members, had July 3, 1903 : 

Capital $116,864,700 
ee Sink ncn n6000h000e6neces0desncenssdctecsrseccen<oessoneeses 136,181,200 
Deposits 974,706,100 
Loans and investments 


The trust companies had on July 1, 1903 : 


Deposits (inciuding $232,892,581 of **deposits in trust *’) 
Loans and investments 

Cash on deposit in banks and other moneyed institutions 
Cash on hand 


There are also seventeen State banks and seven National banks in Greater New 
York which are not members of the clearing-house, nor in the list of the so-called 


non-member banks. Add the items of capital, surplus, deposits and loans and in- 
vestments, which the reports of these institutions would show, to the corresponding 
items above given for the trust companies, and it is probable that the aggregate 
would closely approximate the figures given for the clearing-house banks and banks 
reporting to the clearing-house. Hence, the weekly statement, as now compiled, 
covers only about half of what it would cover if all were included. 


Tue Savrines Banks. 


The number of Savings banks which reported July 1 was 127, the same as six 
months and one year previously. One Savings bank in New York city, however, 
was authorized by me in October, making the whole number authorized in the past 
eight years five, while four closed during the same period. 

Though the depreciation in bonds alluded to had impaired the surplus of the Sav- 
ings banks, as computed upon the market value of their investments, to the amount 
of more than seven million dollars, their July reports still showed them to have a 
combined surplus of more than one hundred and eight million dollars, or nearly ten 
per cent. above all liabilities, and to be otherwise in a thriving condition. The 
amount due their depositors had increased thirty-five million dollars in six months, 
and sixty-one million dollars in a year, so that on July 1, last, the total amount due 
depositors was $1,112,418,522.36, and the number of open accounts bad advanced in 
the twelve months from 2,229,661 to 2,327,812. It isimprobable, however, that the 
rate of growth reported for the first half of the calendar year has continued through 
the second half. It seldom, if ever, does, and conditions have obtained since July 
which justify the expectation that withdrawals have been larger in that time, and 
deposits smaller, than have been the rule in recent years. Labor disturbances and 
investment opportunities are mainly responsible for this condition. Workmen on 
strike have had to draw upon their savings for support, and evidence is not wanting 
that many even of the smaller depositors have withdrawn funds for the purpose of 
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buying stocks. Others in considerable number who were using the Savings banks 
simply as a convenience until they could employ their moneys more advantageously 
otherwise, were persuaded by the low prices at which bonds were offered a few months 
ago to become their own investors. These latter are not properly customers of Sav- 
ings banks at any time, and the closing of their accounts is rather to be welcomed 
than regretted. The drawing upon moneys laid by for emergency use by wage 
workers is, however, another matter. The emergency contemplated in such cases is 
not a perverse idleness, but physical or age disability. To inconvenience employ- 
ers, derange business and consume savings for which bitter need may arise can be 
justified only when genuine grievances can be abated in no other way. Upon all 
other occasions it is a folly, or worse, which neither the plea of passion, nor yielding 
to the counsels of incapable or unsrupulous leaders, can either excuse or extenuate. 


PERSONAL LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Two years ago at this date there were under the supervision of this department 
one hundred and ten associations for loaning money upon the pledge of personal 
property, which number, upon the enactment of restrictive legislation, had de- 
creased in December, 1902, to about forty. It has since fallen to fifteen, and most 
of those that have closed it may fairly be said that nothing in their life became them 
like the leaving of it. They had been organized to loan money at extortionate rates, 
and when their privileges were curtailed by act of the Legislature, and their oper- 
ations subjected to supervision, they proceeded to dissolve. Advertisements ap- 
pearing in the newspapers from time to time, and an occasional letter of complaint 
received by me, indicate that individuals are now prosecuting the business formerly 
done by many of these companies, and are charging usurious rates on their loans. 
Thus borrowers may not be faring better, but the State does not now stand sponsor for 
the lenders, as in a sense it did before the personal loan law was amended. 


TotraL RESOURCES. 


The total resources of the several classes of institutions which report to this 
department, as shown by their reports as of the dates indicated, are as follows: 


Banks of deposit and discount, August 25, 1903 

Savings banks, July 1, 1903 1,221,425,002 
Se I Be arse itn hrisnvksnccecccrsucadcucescacscsvies sees 1,146,370,755 
Safe deposit companies, July 1, 1903 6,798,843 
Foreign mortgage companies, January 1, 1903 4,857,435 
Building and loan associations, January 1, 1903 53,952,387 
Domestic mortgage and security company 1,311,850 
Building lot associations, January 1, 1903. 538,810 
Soomrtty and moslGAHS COMPOMIOG,. . o..occcccccccccccccccceccccecccccessecs 4,500,142 


WN sc cnctctovn< pice e Cans cumkenindan alia aaiwonemem audi simpacaanieies $2,807 368,569 
The gain over the previous year is 135,366,685 
And since January, 1896, the time [I became Superintendert of Banks. 1,262,494,873 


NoTe.—The resources of mortgage and security companies, and of building lot associa- 
tion, did not appear in the like table given in report for 1902, and they are not included in 
the figures of increase stated above. 


Bankinc LAw AMENDMENTS. 

A source of abundant abuse in building and loan association management has 
been the practice of making deductions from stock payments to meet running ex- 
penses. It left the door wide open for extravagance, and for discontent on the part 
of shareholders. Chapter 84 of the Laws of 1903 amends section 196b of the Bank- 
ing Law so that that practice is now prohibited. 

Section 159 of the Banking Law was amended by chapter 160 of the Laws of 1903 
to permit trust companies to invest their capital in bonds and mortgages on unin- 
cumbered real property in this State to the extent of sixty per centum of the value 
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thereof. Formerly such investment of capital could be made only in case the rea) 
estate was worth double the amount loaned thereon. 

Section 116 of the banking law was amended in two unimportant respects. Bonds 
of the Buffalo Creek Railroad Company were added to the list of securities in which 
the Savings banks could lawfully invest, and it was also made lawful for these insti- 
tutions to invest in the interest-bearing obligations of villages and towns in this 
State. Theretofore the strict letter of the law permitted them to invest in village 
and town obligations only in case they were in the form of bonds. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The reported condition of the banks of deposit and discount on the twenty-fifth | 
day of August, 1903, compares with the condition shown by the like reports at the 
corresponding date in 1902: 


ASSETS. 1902, 1903. 

Loans and discounts, less due from directors. $217,779,773 $215,183,204 
Liability of directors as makers 7,303,078 9,199,959 
Overdrafts. 172,637 171,951 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers. 28,723,381 30,208,676 
Real estate 10,624,966 11,965,180 
Mortgages owned 4,137,257 3,899,948 
Stocks and bonds 25,472,772 24,243,267 
25,625,191 28,864,470 

United States legal tenders and circulating notes of 
National banks 16,197,830 
15,619,187 26,951,454 
Assets not included in any of the above heads 726,712 
Add for cents. 634 604 


$351,716,184 $367,613,345 





$26,715,700 $29,145,700 
19,629,616 21.974,127 
10,181,402 10,746,986 
244,345,629 250,915,540 
Due to trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers.. 35,535,025 37,533,215 
Due to Savings banks 12,573,330 14,871,250 
Due to the Treasurer of the State of New York 1,732,105 1,616,548 
Amount due not included in any of the above heads... 1,003,069 809,679 
Add for cents 308 300 
$351,716,184 $367,613,345 

One hundred and ninety-four banks reported September 6, 1902. 

One hundred and ninety-three banks reported August 25, 1903. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK. 


Date of Amount of 
NAME AND LOCATION. increase of increase of 
capital, capital. 


The Oriental Bank, New York Dec. 2, 1902 $450,000 
Greenwich Bank of the City of New York, N. Y. Dec. 27, 1902 300,000 
Bank of Long Island, Jamaica Jan. 1,1908 400,000 
Broadway Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Feb. 6, 1903 50,000 
The Borough Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Feb. 16, 1903 100,000 
German-American Bank, Rochester Feb. 16, 1903 300,000 
Federal Bank, New York April 29, 1903 150,000 
Union Exchange Bank, New York May 12, 1908 250,000 
Southampton Bank, Southampton July 1, 1908 25,000 
Stuyvesant Heights Bank, Brooklyn July 21,1903 100,000 


$2,125,000 
New BAnkEs. 


Fifteen new banks were organized during the fiscal year, or two more than in the 
previous year, and seven more than in the fiscal year 1901-02. They are as follows: 





NEW YORK STATE BANKS. 


Date of 
NAME AND LOCATION. authorization. Capital. 


State Bank of Ovid, N. Y., Ovid Oct. 2, 1902 $25,000 
*The Federal Bank of New York, New York..... Oct. 17, 1902 100,000 
+Bank of Long Island, Jamaica Nov. 20, 1902 100,000 
Bank of Lawrence, Lawrence Jan, 26, 1903 25,000 
Bank of M. & L. Jarmulowsky, New York Feb. 21, 1903 100,000 
Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn..... Eeaeieasilaae mses April 14, 1903 100,000 
The Nassau Union Bank, Glen Cove...... iaonemes April 14, 1903 100,000 
Chelsea Exchange Bank, New York... nae April 18, 1903 100,000 
Bank of Hicksville, Hicksville.... April 21, 1903 25,000 
Bank of Jamestown, Jamestown.... ane May _ 1, 1908 100,000 
Market Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo...... - ae May 16, 1903 100,000 
The Cooper Exchange Bank, New York.. piel June 4, 1903 100,000 
+Union Exchange Bank, New York ial June 22, 1903 500,000 
The Bank of Discount, New York.... aie July 14, 1908 100,000 

28, 1903 200,000 


$1,775,000 
* Capital since increased to $250,000. + Capital since increased to $500,000 


CLosED BANKS. 


NAME AND LOCATION. Date of closing. Capital. 
*Bank of Jamaica, Jamaica Dec. 3, 1902 $50,000 
*Far Rockaway Bank, Far Rockaway Dec. 3, 1902 25,000 
*Flushing Bank, Flushing Dec. 3, 1902 50,000 
*Fifth Avenue Bank, Brooklyn Dee. 4, 1902 100,000 
*Citizens’ Bank of Le Roy. Le Roy Dec. 8, 1902 50,000 
+Washington Bank, New York Jan. 26, 1903 100,000 
*Twenty-sixth Ward Bank, Brooklyn Jan. 26, 1903 100,000 
Bedford Bank, Brooklyn............ Laskniaconeas March 31, 1903 150,000 
**State Bank of Tonawanda, Tonawanda May 24, 1903 200,000 
§Cornwall Bank, Cornwall July 24, 1903 25,000 
*Eighth Ward Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Sept. 22, 1903 100,000 
+A. D. Mather & Co.’s Bank, Utica Aug. 1, 1903 200,000 
+Chemung Canal Bank, Elmira March 2, 1903 300,000 
**Commercial Bank, Syracuse Sept. 26, 1903 250,000 


$1,700,000 


*Closed by merger. **Converted to the National system. 
+Succeeded by a trust company. +In voluntary liquidation. 
§Failed. iStock bought by a trust company and bank closed. 


SECURITIES AND CasH HELD IN TRUST. 


Securities and cash were held by the Superintendent of Banks on the thirtieth 
day of September, in trust for the banks of deposit and discount, individual bank- 
ers, One mortgage and security company, and the trust companies as herewith 
stated : 


United States 2 per cent. bonds.... $44,000 Brooklyn city 4 per cent. bonds.... $100,000 
United States 3 per cent. bonds.... 20,000 Niagara Falls city 4 per cent. bonds 20,000 
United States 4 per cent. bonds.... 163,000 Rochester city 34 per cent. bonds.. 80,000 
United States 5 per cent. bonds.... 2,000 Rochester city 6 per cent. bonds.... 10,000 
New York State 3 per cent. bonds. 3,000 Middletown city 3% per cent. bonds 20,000 
New York State 34% per cent. bonds 100,000 Albany city 3% per cent. bonds,.... 41,750 
New York county 3 3-10 p. c. bonds. 50,000 Jamestown city 4 per cent. bonds.. 20,000 
New York city 2% per cent. bonds. 165,000 Buffalo city 3% per cent. bonds. 50,000 
New York city 3 per cent. bonds... 885,000  Bondsand mortgages............... 50,000 
New York city 3% per cent. bonds. 5,347,500 | 378 
Brooklyn city 3 per cent. bonds.... 220,000 Sal 
Brooklyn city 3 per cent. bonds.. 250,000 7,641,628 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


EXAMINATION BY DIRECTORS. 


The plundering of the Cornwall Bank by its Cashier adds force to the recommen- 
dation several times submitted by me, that the banking law be amended to require 
a compulsory examination of banks by their boards of directors, or by a committee, 
or an expert accountant, representing the directors, at least as often as every six 
months, and that verified reports thereof be filed in the banking department. Al- 
most simultaneously with the Cornwall wrecking, the news dispatches reported two 
banks closed in other States for like cause, and as to one of them the defaulting offi- 
cial was quoted as having pronounced the directors almost equally culpable with 
himself, since, as he said, his peculations could not have escaped discovery had there 
been but the most perfunctory examination of the books of the bank at any time 
during several preceding months. The ‘‘ one-man bank” is not an institution to be 
encouraged, and directors who accept a trust should be compelled to give some sort 
of attention to its obligations. The practice here recommended would serve also to 
make directors better informed concerning the affairs of their banks, and thus tend 
to prevent losses due to mistakes of judgment, or to undue leniency with debtors by 
administrative officers. 


INVESTMENTS BY TRUST COMPANIES. 


While the instances where serious embarrassment has been experienced by trust 
companies have happily been extremely few, all of them, except one, have arisen 
from too large transactions the safety of which depended wholly upon the success 
of one or two, or two or three, enterprises. That was the trouble with the Holland, 
and the same course seems to have cost the Trust Company of the Republic a mil- 
lion dollars in resources, a loss of practically all of its business, and a threavened 
lawsuit. 

Effort has been made for two years now to amend section 159 of the banking law 
so as to make its meaning indisputably clear, so that it shall prohibit in terms which 
cannot be mistaken the investment by any trust company of more than ten per cent. 
of its combined capital and surplusin the stock of any private corporation. At pres- 
ent the prohibition, as I construe it, is sufficiently plain against investments of this 
character in excess of ten percent. of the capital of the investing company, but that 
interpretation has been challenged both as a matter of law and of reasonableness of 
requirement. It is fairly claimed that a company which has accumulated by care- 
ful and sagacious managementa surplus of perhaps five or ten million dollars should 
not be held quite to the same limit as an untried company of equal capital, but hav- 
ing a much smaller surplus. It is not unreasonable, therefore, as it seems to me, 
that the limit be extended as here suggested. But, as it is contended by some of 
the specially chartered companies that the provisions of section 159 are not applica- 
ble to them, it is important that the restriction proposed shall be made in terms to 
apply to all trust companies whose charters do not expressly authorize them to in- 
vest in the stocks of private corporations in the discretion of the management. 

Underwriting engagements, as they are commonly contracted, commit subscrib- 
ers not merely to an agreement to take a stated amount of stock or bonds at a stipu- 
lated price, but the essence of the business often is that the subscriber undertakes 
virtually to stand asa promoter in the case. The success of the enterprise to be 
exploited is often all yet to be achieved, and is, therefore, problematical and specu- 
lative. 

Trust companies should be prohibited by law from engaging in underwriting 
schemes. In my opinion it is sufficient for them to be allowed to invest in the secur- 
ities of private corporations only after these securities have had inception and their 
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value tested upon the market. Those who underwrite enter into their engagements 
of course upon the expectation of being able to market the securities for which they 
subscribe at a greater price than that which they promise to pay. This is not invest- 
ment ; it is speculation, in which trust companies ought not to be allowed to use the 
money of their depositors. 

The experiences in New York within a year or two where bonds thus put out 
have had very great depreciation, regardless of the strength of their support, have 
occasioned many regretsand sore memories. I hold, therefore, thatit is not enough 
that the door be closed effectually against excessive purchases of stocks of private 
corporations, but that it should be shut also against a too close and dangerously large 
identification in any manner of the fortunes of a trust company with experimental 
and hazardous schemes for the financing and development of properties which, even 
if eventually successful, may have before them long years of uncertainty and diffi- 
culties. The public’s deposits deserve to be guarded against such reckless employ- 
ment, and the statute should be so changed as at least to impose a limit beyond which 
operations along such lines cannot be lawfully carried. 


ForEIGN Trust COMPANIES. 


The failure of the International Bank and Trust Company of America, a Dela- 
ware corporation, in October last, was thought by the District Attorney of the 
county of New York to require investigation at his hands, the company having 
maintained an office in New York, and a communication to me from that official 
states that the company had been receiving deposits in New York, which it had no 
right todo. I had undertaken on several occasions to investigate the operations of 
the company in this State, and had been given the most unequivocal assurances by 
its officers, both orally and in writing, that it was transacting no business whatever 
in New York in violation of law, or to which exception could be taken. I have be- 
fore me a list of twelve other foreign trust companies, so-called, which have offices 
in the metropolis, and for the examination of which commissions issued by me are 
now outstanding. How many more there may be I have no means of knowing, nor 
has any other State official. No other class of foreign corporations is permitted to 
do business in this State except upon a license properly procured, but as to foreign 
trust companies the laws of New York, if not altogether silent, are at least so lack- 
ing in direct expression as to leave it perhaps uncertain what the privileges of such 
companies may be here, if any. My own view is that, upon a consideration of all 
laws that I have been able to discover which have any bearing on the question, it 
was never intended that foreign trust companies should have the right to establish 
offices or do business in New York. 

Section 88 of the banking law provides that no foreign corporation, other than a 
National bank, shall keep any office for the purpose of receiving deposits, or dis- 
counting notes or bills, or issuing any evidence of debt to be loaned or put in circu- 
lation as money within this State. 

Section 19 of the General Corporation Law provides that no corporation, except 
a corporation formed under or subject to the banking law, shall by any implication 
or construction be deemed to possess the power of carrying on the business of dis- 
counting bills, notes, or other evidences of debt, of receiving deposits, or buying 
gold or silver bullion or foreign coins, or buying and selling bills of exchange, or 
shall issue bills, notes, or other evidences of debt for circulation as money. 

These are the only statutes except the penal code which deal with the subject, 
and it will be seen that many of the powers granted to domestic trust companies are 
not prohibited by these provisions, and, since some are prohibited, it is argued that 
a foreign trust company may come into this State and do the things which are not 
expressly prohibited. 
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Section 19 of the General Corporation Law, above referred to, has been held to 
include in its prohibition foreign corporations, but it has also been held that it does 
not prohibit foreign corporations from purchasing promissory notes. 

A foreign trust company should certainly not have the power to come into this 
State and receive deposits, or act as trustee, guardian, executor, or in any other of 
the several fiduciary capacities. This condition of uncertainty and lack of regulation 
ought not to continue longer, and it is respectfully suggested that the Legislature 
expressly prohibit foreign trust companies—whether vested by their charters with 
powers akin to those possessed by our own trust companies, or whatever their rea 
character, provided they have the word “‘ trust” as a part of their corporate title— 
from maintaining offices in this State, or else they be accorded that privilege only 
upon the authorization of the Superintendent of Banks, subject to his examination, 
and with statutory restrictions as to the kind of business they may do under such 
authorization. 

BRANCH OFFICES OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


I now hold that a trust company organized under the general law has no right to 
open a branch, except upon authority from this department, and that such author- 
ity may be given or withheld in the discretion of the Superintendent. But there is 
no express provision in the law to this effect, and it is only from inference that I 
claim such authority. 

Some specially chartered trust companies, however, claim the right to open one 
or more branches without the consent of this department. That provision of the 
statute which makes it the duty of the Superintendent to ascertain from the best 
sources at his command whether ‘‘ the public convenience and advantage will be 
promoted” by the establishment of a trust company, obtains with just as much force 
as to the establishment of a branch. 

The law should be amended so as definitely to declare the rights of all trust com- 
panies and the powers of the Superintendent in this direction. 


LEGAL RESERVE FOR TRustT COMPANIES. 


In my report to the Legislature for the year ending September 30, 1901, I stated 
that I was not prepared to recommend the enactment of a requirement that trust 
companies carry a certain percentage of their depesits as acash reserve, and reasons 
were given at that time for declining to make such recommendation. 

Since then the New York Clearing-House, by an amendment to its constitution, 
has required that every non-member clearing through a member of the association 
shall after June 1, 1903, keep in its vaults a cash reserve equal to five per cent. of 
its deposits, which percentage shall be increased after eight months to seven and 
one-half, and after one year to not less than ten nor more than fifteen, as shall be 
from time to time fixed by the clearing-house committee. 

At that time there were twenty-six trust companies in Greater New York clear- 
ing through the clearing house. Since the adoption of this amendment nine have 
ceased to clear through the clearing house, so that there are to day but seventeen 
companies availing themselves of this privilege, none having been admitted since 
June, last. 

While this rule of the clearing-house has perhaps resulted in lessening the amount 
of strictly commercial business done by the trust companies, it certainly has not re- 
sulted in inducing them generally to keep the reserve therein required. Those com- 
panies which have withdrawn from the privileges of the clearing house, and those 
that never belonged, necessarily suffer more or less inconvenience because they do 
not enjoy the advantages of clearing-house banks, but the banks themselves suffer 
a greater inconvenience because of their readiness to collect as best they can checks 
deposited with them by trust companies drawn upon institutions in no way con- 
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nected with the clearing-house This they doin consideration of a goodly credit 
balance kept with them by the trust companies, so that, after all, the inconvenience 
resulting to trust companies because of not being connected with the clearing-house 
is not very great. 

There is no question but that there is a growing sentiment in banking circles, es- 
pecially in the city of New York, that trust companies should be obliged by law to 
keep a cash reserve. The rule of the clearing-house has been found to be inade- 
quate for the purpose. It will hardly be disputed that the greater portion of the 
business of most trust companies is a general banking business, and because of that, 
and in view of the sentiment existing in the clearing-house association, and among 
bankers and business men generally, the subject of reserves by trust companies 
should be regulated by statute. 

The report of the trust companies located in the city of New York showed on 
July 1, 1903: Due depositors, including banks and Savings banks, $828,338,354.56 ; 
deposited in banks, $108,180,224.31 ; cash on hand, $828,306,387.83. Showing as a 
matter of fact, that they had in cash and on deposit fifteen and nearly nine-tenths 
per cent. of their deposits, of which a little more than one-fifth was in cash. 

The reports of trust companies outside of the city of New York showed on July 
1, 1903 : Due depositors, including banks and Savings banks, $86,431,517 ; deposited 
in banks, $12,208,402.20 ; cash on hand, $3,402,302.13. Showing that they had in 
cash and on deposit fourteen per cent. of their deposits, of which not more than one- 
quarter was in cash. 

Agitation of the subject has created to some extent at least an inlefinite, and, 
although wholly unwarrated, yet somewhat damaging impression against trust com- 
panies, especially in the city of New York. I think, therefore, that it would be wise 
to set the whole matter at rest by the enactment of a law which will require the trust 
companies of the State to keep a reserve equal to that required of State banks, 
which in the city of New York are obliged under the law to-day to keep a reserve of 
fifteen per ecnt., one-half of which must be in cash, and in the balance of the State 
a reserve of ten per cent., one-half of which must be in cash ; with the modification, 
however, that trust companies located in the city of New York shall be obliged to 
keep but five per cent. in cash. 

The statutory requirement is that the entire capital of trust companies be in- 
vested in specified securities, which in practice are so chosen by nearly every trust 
company that they are a class of bonds that could be immediately converted into 
cash if emergency should arise. This character of investment of capital by the 
trust companies ought to count for something in the way of offset to the require- 
ment of the clearing-house of banks in respect to the cash reserve, and therefore 
my judgment is that every need in New York city, and elsewhere, would be met if 
the law were so amended as to require trust companies throughout the State to main- 
tain a legal reserve of the percentages above suggested. Even this, I am confident, 
will be regarded as unnecessary by many trust companies, on account of the large 
amount of trust funds carried by them, and it may be that all reasonable require- 
ments would be satisfied if such funds were excluded in ascertaining the amount 
upon which the reserve should be computed. 

This and other changes or modifications can, however, be determined and ad- 
justed during the consideration of the subject by the Legislature should it take 
the matter up. 

In this connection it may be pertinent to make a few suggestions regarding the 
weekly statement issued by the clearing-house, giving the condition of the associa- 
ted banks in the city of New York. 

In a preceding part of this report will be found a comparative statement of re- 
sources and liabilities of the clearing-house banks and the non-member banks (those 
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clearing through agents) on the one side, and the trust companies on the other. From 
this statement it will be seen that the resources of the trust companies approximate 
those of the banks reporting to the elearing-house, and that the deposits of the trust 
companies (including ‘‘ deposits in trust”) are but one hundred and forty-six mil- 
lion dollars below the total of all of these banks. 

While the weekly bank statement undoubtedly reflects truly the average condi- 
tion of the clearing-house banks, and those reporting to that association, for the 
week, it is certainly incomplete as a statement of the entire situation, and therefore 
misleading. It is used as a basis for stock market manipulation, and fails to reflect 
the true condition of financial affairs so far as the amount of available funds for 
loaning purposes, and the deposits and loans of banking corporations, in New York 
city, are concerned. 

The fact that these weekly statements are inadequate and misleading is fully ap- 
preciated by the banking fraternity of the city, but, under present conditions, there 
seems to be no practicable remedy. 

If the Legislature should see fit to make some statutory provision regarding re- 
serves to be held by trust companies, I suggest the propriety of also requiring an 
accurate weekly statement of the condition of all trust companies and State banks 
in the city of New York. This, together with a statement of the clearing-house 
banks, and the banks which now report to the clearing house, would result in acom- 
prehensive and substantially correct weekly report of financial conditions so far as 
banking institutions in the city of New York are concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERICK D. Kitsurn, Superintendent of Banks. 


To PrRotTEct DEPOsITORS.—On January 22 Representative Russell, of 
Texas, introduced in the House a bill proposing to make it a felony punish- 
able by imprisonment from two to ten years for the President, a director, 
Cashier or other officers of a National bank to receive or assent to the re- 
ceipt of any deposit or to create or assent to the creation of any debt in con- 
sideration of which any money or valuable property is received after he has 
had knowledge of the fact that the bank is insolvent or is in failing cireum- 
stances. 

The bill provides that the failure of the bank within thirty days after 
such money or property was received shall be prima facie evidence of knowl- 
edge on the part of its ofcers that it was insolvent or in failing cireum- 
stances when the money or property was received. 

The bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 


HARMONY BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL.—The assumption that it is 
necessary to overthrow the capitalist class in order to improve the laboring 
class is baseless. The condition of the laboring class has improved along 
with the growth of the employing class. When employers were poor and 
small, laborers were much poorer than they are now. With the growth of 
the employing class, the methods of production have been improved, and 
the output increased. To be sure, capitalists have become richer, but labor- 
ers and the whole community are better off. Children go to school instead 
of going into the coal mines at six and seven years of age. Laborers live 
under sanitary conditions, instead of being surrounded by pestilential 
squalor.—‘‘ The Coming Class Struggle,” by George Gunton. 








GEO. H. RICHTER 


President Office, Bank and Library Co. 





INTERIOR BANK FITTINGS AND SYSTEMS. 


The Office, Bank and Library Company, of Boston and New York, is perhaps 
the most novel institution of its kind in the world. More than twenty years ago 
Mr. Geo. H. Richter, who is president of the company, became interested in the 
study of interior bank fittings and systems. Starting in first as salesman in connec- 
nection with such work in the United States, Canada and Europe, he later engaged in 
business for himself in Boston, manufacturing devices and fittings in a small way. 
The business continued to grow until a company was organized in 1898, known as 
the Office, Bank and Library Company. 

Realizing more and more the great waste of money and the very unsatisfactory 
results that are obtained by the majority of banks and corporations in fitting up 
their banking rooms and offices, this company employed and educated specialists 
in its sev: ral departments, Mr. Richter devoting himself tothe study of bank require- 
ments. The best proof of the success and appreciation of this kind of work is shown. 
by the fact that the company has served ten out of eleven banks in a single city, in 
their fittings and systems. 

The difficulty is that when a bank is making alterations or putting up a new 
building it employs an architect with the expectation that he is to do a great deal of 
work that does not belong to him and expects him to know a great many things 
about its own requirements, systems, methods, etc., which he has had no means 
of knowing. This company is the link between the modern bank and the architect 
in the matter of the genera] requirements of the bank, and is prepared to take con- 
tracts for any umount: f the work which is required for the interior, including coun- 
ter work, grille work, vault fittings, filing cases, steel furniture, marble work, mo- 
saic floors, ceilings, interior decorations, furniture, etc. Its factories are equipped, 
through its own printing plant, with departments even for the manufacture of card- 
index systems and other similar devices. It not only originates its own devices, but 
employs skilled mechanics for the manufacture of its own tools and dies with which 
to make them. To superintend the designing, building and erecting of these vari- 
ous lines of work several able and experienced architects have been specially educa- 
ted and are employed on salaries, giving their whole time to the company. 

Study and experience have shown that banks and their architects get much 
better protection, more satisfactory results and suffer less annoyance and inconven- 
ience by having all their interior work done by one company and supervised by a 
thoroughly experienced architectural specialist, who is responsible to the bank’s 
architect or to the bank direct, and who is thus able to save time and money and 
at the same time get better results than could otherwise be obtained. 

In arranging a bank the architect is not equipped to do his best work until he 
knows what conveniences are required. The Office, Bank and Library Company 
has specialists who take up the question of floor plans, after studying the particu- 
lar requirements in each case, and devising such systems as shall be acceptable and 
which are most convenient and most compact. 

The following incidents are good illustrations of the value of the work done: 

Very recently in a city in New York State a bank having outgrown its vault 
facilities and seeing no other way out of the situation, reluctantly decided to give up 
the larger part of its directors’ room as the only thing that could be done to provide 
the needed space. The room had been torn up and a contract let for building an-- 
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other vault. At this point the Office, Bank and Library Company was called in and 
rearranged the bank systems and the spaces at command, putting steel furniture into 
the old vault, and one or two fire-proof cases outside, so that space was obtained in 
the old vault not only for the papers on hand, but for fifteen or twenty years to 
come, and better than this, a modern labor-saving system throughout was afforded 
which the bank officers had never thought possible. The floor and wainscoting in 
the directors’ room were replaced, the vault contract cancelled and the bank officers 
were very happy over the result. 

In another instance a large trust company had an expensive building under 
way, the architect had spent more money in making and revising one plan after an- 
other than his commissions amounted to and still neither he nor the bank officers saw 
a satisfactory solution in view. The Office, Bank and Library Company, by provid- 
ing proper systems for each department and making new floor plans, which were 
still possible, and making one foot of space do the work of two or three, saved the 
bank several thousands of dollars besides giving them accommodations that were 
satisfactory far beyond their expectations. Owing to lack of space all communica- 
tion by stairway between the basement and the first floor, and between the first and 
second floors had been omitted. The removal of some structural iron work and ex- 
pensive stone work which had already been placed, had been ordered, and this was 
saved and used to good purpose after the revised plans had been adopted. The 
Office, Bank and Library Company was then given a large contract for metallic fit- 
tings throughout the building, five floors of which were occupied by the bank. Im- 
mediately following this three other banks in the same city gave the company large 
contracts for designing and building work for them, 

Similarly a Boston bank, having very poorly equipped banking accommodations, 
and being unable to find other suitable quarters in a desirable location, being so 
cramped for room that cashier, bookkeeper, receiving teller and paying teller were 
all within the radius of a ten-foot circle, voted at an expense of three thousand dol- 
lars to rent a directors’ room in the sixth story of the building. The Office, Bank 
and Library Company submitted plans for remodelling the fittings and systems. 
The directors immediately rescinded their vote to rent the upstairs directors’ room 
and let the contract for new fittings, which cost less than three thousand dollars. 
Within six months after the work was completed the deposits had grown nearly 
half a million dollars, a large part of this being directly due to the attractiveness and 
convenience for customers in the remodelled quarters. In these days people object 
to doing business with a bank where they have little privacy or convenience. 

Where so much money is spent on buildings whose exteriors are so beautiful, it is 
nothing short of marvelous that so many new bank buildings are, for the practical 
purposes of the bank, inconvenient and unsatisfactory when they are finished, and 
in nearly every instance because the bank officials proceeded upon the supposition that 
the systems, devices and conveniences which had beenin use for many years in the old 
building would suffice for the new. Another fact no less strange is that the major- 
ity of bank men know very little of the most modern methods and arrangements 
of the the best planned and methodized banking institutions. This is true because 
the bank Cashier and President, perhaps more than any other men, are obliged to be 
at their posts daily, and have all they can do without studying new methods, systems 
and conveniences, so that when they obtain a short vacation their first effort is to 
get as far away as possible from banking work in order that they may have their 
much-needed rest, instead of spending time visiting other banks. 

The policy of this novel company is that its experts shall seek carefully to learn 
at least one thing from every bank they visit, no matter how many hundreds may 
have been seen, or how many years they have been studying these things, and 
then give each bank the benefit of this combined study, experience and observation. 





NEW CASHIER OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
REPUBLIC, CHICAGO. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, held on December 31, Robert M. McKinney was elected Cashier of the 
bank to succeed J. H. Cameron, resigned. 

Mr. McKinney has been identified with the National Bank of the Republic almost 


R. M. MCKINNEY. 


from the time of its organization, occupying the position of Assistant Cashier for 
ten years. 

Before coming to Chicago he was for a number of years engaged in the banking 
business at his former home in Burlington, Iowa. 

In a large measure the careful attention received by the depositors of the National 
Bank of the Republic is due to his activity in looking after their requirements. 

Mr. McKinney is regarded as one of the most able bank officers and managers in 
Chicago, and is of a genial temperament. 

The directors of the bank consider themselves fortunate in having such an efti- 
cient and experienced gentlemen to occupy the important position of Cashier. 

The promotion of Mr. McKinney called for the election of an additional Cashier, 
and at the annual meeting O. H. Swan was elected to this office. 

Mr. Swan has been identified with the banks of Chicago for the past seventeen 
years. His first experience was obtained in the National Bank of America in 1887. 
Seven years later he became identified with the National Bank of the Republic, and 
has successively filled all of the important po-itions since 1894, and his promotion 
to the office of Assistant Cashier is a recognition of his valuable services to the bank. 








BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—The stockholders of the Bankers’ Trust Company have elected these directors for three 
years: Stephen Baker, A. Barton Hepburn, Edgar L. Marston, George W. Perkins, Daniel G. 
Reid, and Francis H. Skelding. The statement of the Bankers’ Trust Company, issued on De- 
cember 31, shows at the end of nine months’ business deposits of considerably over $10,000,000; 
total resources of approximately $11,648,000, and undivided profits of $57,064. The capital 
and paid-in surplus of the company are $1,000,000 and $500,000 respectively. 


—Edwin Hawley, wh» recently secured control of the Merchants’ Trust Company, 
through the purchase of the holdings of Frank J. Gould and other interests, was elected Pres- 
ident of the company on January 20, Edwin Langdon retiring. 

The vacancies in the board caused by the resignations of Mr. Gould and H. B. Henson 
and Guy Phillips were filled by the election of Thomas L. Feitner, Jacob L. Phillips and Jas. 
E. Reynolds. Frank C. Travers and Henry Sampson were re-elected. F. P. Davis was elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. Jacob L. Phillips was made second Vice-President. 


—Negotiations are reported to be in progress for consolidating the Central National Bank 
and the Nationa] Citizens’ Bunk. 


— At the recent annual meeting of the Guardian Trust Co., Ernest C. Brown, David B. 
King and Carroll P. Bassett resigned as trustees and were succeeded by W. D. Stratton, Bird 
M. Robinson, E, K. Stullo and Henry Seigel. 

—William Woodward, William Duncan and William Logan have been elected additional 
directors of the Hanover National Bank—the number of directors being increased from 
eighteen to twenty-one. 

—J. Pierpont Morgan recently resigned as Vice-President of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, remaining a member of the board of directors. 

—George 8. Hickok resigned as Cashier of the National Park Bank at the recent annual] 
meeting of the shareholders, and was succeeded by Edward J. Baldwin, heretofore Assistant 
Cashier. 

Mr. Hickok, who is now seventy-five years of age, has been with the bank since it was or- 
ganized, in 1856, and has been Cashier for about sixteen years. His resignation was due to 
age and some impairment of health. He will continue to be a director of the bank. 

M. H. Ewer succeeds Mr. Baldwin as Assistant Cashier. 

Mr. Baldwin’s service as Assistant Cashier extended over a period of twenty-seven years, 
and he is thoroughiy qualified for the responsible position to which he has been promoted. 


—George W. Spence, who has been Cashier of the People’s Bank, Brooklyn, for some time, 
was elected President at the annual meeting on January 12, succeeding James Gascoine, de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Spence was born in Brooklyn thirty-nine years ago, and has always resided there. He 
has been connected with the People’s Bank since 1894, coming from the Chase National Bank 
in New York. 

~The American Surety Company, after paying claims amounting to $513,168.43 in the past 
year, bad $403,137.79 of income remaining, which was apportioned as follows: dividends at 
eight per cent., $200,000; to the reserve, $142,379.77 ; to surplus, $60,758.02. Net premium re- 
ceipts were, $1,304,609.63, an increase of $143,196.63 compared with the previous year. These 
receipts were derived solely from premiums on surety bonds, the company transucting no 
other class of business. 

The capital of the company is $2,500,000, surplus $1,000,000 and the amount reserved for un- 
earned premiums and contingent claims $1,099,116.05. Total resources on December 31, 1903. 
were $5,661,245.97, compared with $5,677,436.88 on December 31, 1902. 
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—On the evening of January 14the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks held a meeting at 98 Fifth avenue. Prof. Joseph F. Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce, spoke on ‘* Modern Economy,” and Walter B. Seymour, of 
Brown Bros. & Co., read a paper on *“* Investment Securities.” 


—William A. Lamson, for several years National bank examiner for Philadelphia and Del- 
aware, has resigned his position to engage in business for himself, at 10 Wall street, where he 
will deal in high-grade commercial paper and investment securities. 


—Reports of the trust companies in the city for the six months ending with December 31 
show that as compared with the statement of June 30 deposits at interest decreased $118,339,- 
185, and loans decreased $117,175,977. These changes are believed to be due principally to the 
liquidation in securities that bas been in progress for some time. As the cash which the trust 
companies have on deposit with other institutions increased $4,406,435 in the period under 
consideration, the position of the companies is relatively stronger than in June. 


—J. Edward Simmons has been elected president of the Clearing-House Building Com- 
pany, to succeed the late George G. Williams, and George F. Baker has been elected a director, 
to take the place of Mr. Williams on the board. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—All but twoof the thirty-five National banksof Boston held their annual meet- 
ings January 12. The total number of banks at present is three less than last January, 
because of the consolidation of the Massachusetts National with the First National, the Sut- 
folk with the Second National and the Hamilton National with the Fourth National. The 
combined capital of the National banks in the city now is $30,100,000. A year ago it was 
$2,400,000 greater. The difference is due to the mergers. 


—At the last session of the Legislature a commission was appointed to revise the laws 
relating to trust companies. This commission has submitted bills to the present Legislature, 
providing that hereafter trust companies shall be granted charters by executive authority 
instead of being incorporated by the Legislature; also that trust companies shalJl keep a 
reserve of fifteen per cent. on all deposits payable on demand or after ten days’ notice. 


Marlborough, Mass. —After twenty-five years of faithful service as Cashier of the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank, John L. Stone tendered his resignation on February J], and was succeeded 
by Stillman R, Stevens, Assistant Cashier, who has been with the bank for more than twenty 
years. 

Holyoke, Mass.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Hadley Falls National Bank, 
January 18, Joseph A. Skinner, treasurer of the Wm. Skinner Manufacturing Co., of Holyoke, 
was elected President of the bank, succeeding Chas, B. Prescott. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Philadelphia.— Morton McMichael was recently elected President of the First National 
Bank, succeeding George Philier, resigned. Mr. McMichael is one of the oldest bank officers 
in the United States, and has been with the First National Bank since its organization in 1863, 
first as Cashier and afterwards Cashier and Vice-President, and later as Vice-President only. 
He was formerly president of the American Bankers’ Association. 


A Veteran Bank Cashier Retires.—After serving as Cashier of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Rome, N. Y., since 1875, the date of its organization, Samuel Wardwell, aged eighty- 
one, retired on January 12. He was succeeded by George G. Clarabut, who was Assistant 
Cashier, 


Baltimore.—The annual statement of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 
rendered at the close of last year, showed total assets amounting to $3,184,818.56. In addition 
to the capital of $1,700,000, the company hag surplus and reserve accumulated to the amount 
of $1,298,916.30. Starting in 1897, the premiums written in that year were $109,961.25, and the 
surplus and reserve $53,012. These items have steadily increased, the premiums written in 
1903 being $1,955,267.17 and the surplus and reserve accumulated $1,298,916.30. This surplus 
reserve does not represent the sale of stock at a large premium, all of it (except $80,000) hav- 
ing been derived from earned profits. 

During the past seven years the company has paid to its clients $1,732,914.37 for losses in- 
curred, The company does not receive money on deposit or pay interest on balances, deem- 
ing such practices not consistent with the business of a surety company. 

John R. Bland is President of the company, and its remarkable success has been due, in 
sreat part, to his energy and financial foresight. The other officers are: first Vice-President, 
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J. Kemp Bartlett; second Vice-President, Edward J. Penniman; third Vice-President, 
Andrew Freedman; Secretary-Treasurer, George R. Callis; General Counsel, Isidor Rayner. 

—On January 12 the stockholders of the Commercial and Farmers’ National Bank agreed 
on a plan of reorganization made advisable by the carrying of overdue paper and investment 
of over $250,000 in a new building. It was decided to return to the old building, in which the 
bank did business for fifty years. 

The financial plan reduces the capital stock from $512,560 to $256,280, a cut of fifty per 
cent. This stock is surrendered for cancellation. Then the stock of the bank is increased to 
$500,000, and the additional stock is to be sold to new interests. 

George R. Willis and Charles W. Field were elected directors to succeed Lawrence B. 
Kemp, the former President, and Lloyd Jackson. Charles E. Rieman is President now, but 
William A. Mason, the Bank Examiner in charge, will, it is said, be tendered the Presidency 
under the reorganization. Mr. Mason says the bank has wiped out every questionable asset 
and is now down to rock-bottom on its investments. 

New Jersey Bankers’ Association.—It is announced that the annual convention of the 
New Jersey State Bankers’ Association will be held at Atlantic City, February 26. 


Batavia, N. Y.—Extensive improvements have been made in the interior and exterior 
of the First National Bank. These changes not only greatly add to the attractive appear- 
ance of the bank, but also furnish increased facilities and conveniences for the employees 
and customers of the bank. 

Paterson, N. J.—The First National Bank moved into its new building January 4. The 
building covers a lot 60 by 100 feet and is four stories, the three upper floors being rented for 
offices. In its exterior appearance the building is tasteful and substantial, being built of 
granite and Indiana limestone, while the interior equipment contains everything essential to 
the safe and convenient despatch of business, and the furnishings and decorations are pleas- 
ing in design and execution. 

The First National Bank was organized March 16, 1864, with $100,000 capital. Its present 
capital is $500,000 and surplus and profits $643,389. Deposits exceed $2,000,000. 

The present officers of the First National are: Edward T. Bell, President ; John Reynolds. 
Vice-President; Robert J. Nelden, Cashier; Whitefield W. Smith, Assistant Cashier. 

Larchmont, N. Y.—The third annual meeting of the shareholders of the Larchmont Na- 
tional Bank was held at the bank at Larchmont, N. Y., January 12. With the exception of 
Charles H. Dale, who retired and was succeeded by Alfred Marshall, the shareholders re- 
elected the previous board of directors, consisting of George E. Ide, Walter B. Manny, Wil- 
liam M. Barnum, William H. Campbell, Frank A. Moore and William Murray. 

At a directors’ meeting, held January 15, President George E. Ide and Cashier Samuel R. 
Bell were re-elected, and Charles H. Dale was succeeded by Walter B. Manny as Vice- 
President. 

The Larchmont National Bank has purchased a site in the centre of Larchmont for its 
new building, which will have the latest equipment, and which the bank expects to occupy 
during the coming summer. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Dallas, Tex.—The new Texas National Bank opened for business January 2 with $250.0(0 
capital. At the close of the first day it was found that $421,318 had been deposited. Offices 
of the bank are: President, W. C. Padgitt, for many years one of the leading business men 
of Dallas; Vice-President and Cashier, J. W. Blake, one of the best-known bankers in Texas; 
W. G. Scarff and D. F. Grove are also Vice- Presidents. 

Alabama Bank Examiner.—J. Rutledge, the newly-appointed State Bank Examiner 
for Alabama, entered upon the duties of his office the first of the year, when the new law 


took effect. 
WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago —Fred I. Kent, formerly president of the Chicago Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Bank Clerks,and who was permanent chairman of the first convention of chapters. 
has been appointed assistant manager of the foréign exchange department of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

—J. H. Cameron, formerly Cashier of the National Bank of the Republic, is now Vice- 
President of the Hamilton National Bank. 

—Ralph C. Wilson was recently elected Assistant Cashier of the Bankers National Bank, 
succeeding Charles Ewing, resigned. Mr, Wilson has been discount clerk of the Bankers Na- 
tional for a number of years and has had other banking experience. He is president of the 
Chicago Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The proposal to merge the Colonial National with the Union National! 
Bank, mention of which has been made heretofore, was adopted by the shareholders of these 
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banks at the recent annual meeting. By the terms of the merger the name of the Union Na- 
tional Bank is to be retained, and its capital raised to $1,600,000. 


--The merger of the Bankers’ Nationa! Bank with the Euclid-Park National Bank is an- 
nounced, 


St. Louis, Mo.—The annual statement of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue of the MAGAZINE, forcibly illustrates the solidity, financial 
resources and conservative management of the financial institutions of this city. 

This report covers the operations of the calendar year 1903. A recapitulation of its lead- 
ing features will prove interesting and instructive. 

The resources of the company are $25,728,922.57. The capital stock paid in, $3,000,000, and 
the surplus fund, $3,500,000, remain at the same figure as for the calendar year 1902, but the 
item of undivided profits has increased to $1,745,098.72, a gain of $270,695.53 during the year. 
In 1903 dividends were paid to stockholders at the rate of sixteen per cent., as compared with 
a twelve per cent. disbursement in 1902, the total amount thus paid being $480,000 in 1903 as 
against $360,000 in 1902. The actual cash in the company’s vaults December 31, 1903, was 
$1,034,304.31, while the item of cash, checks, sight drafts, and due from other trust companies 
and banks stands at $5,842,480.80. The total time, savings and checking deposits amount to 
$16,219,533.80. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company now ranks among the world’s great financial in- 
stitutions, and the ability and conservatism of its management have gained it an enviable 
position and standing abroad as well asin the United States. A striking evidence of this fact 
was shown in its selection by the British Government as the Fiscal Agent of the Royal Brit- 
ish Commission to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. This is in effect a compliment of the 
highest nature from the most powerful and financially conservative nation of Europe. 


—H. P. Hilliard, Cashier of the Mechanics’ National Bank, was also made a Vice-Presi- 
dent at the recent annual meeting, and J. S. Calfee was elected Assistant Cashier. 


Oklahoma Banks Prospering.—Under date of January 8 Harry W. Pentecost, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Banking for Oklahoma Territory, sends to THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE & 
statement showing the condition of the Territorial and National banks of Oklahoma—the 
date for the National banks being December 10 and the State banks December 3. There were 
eighty-seven National banks reporting with resources amounting to $19,903,443. They had 
thirty per cent. reserve, or just double what the law requires. The 244 Territorial banks 
reported $11,585,211 total resources and forty-seven per cent. reserve, against twenty-five per 
cent. required. Total deposits in all classes of banks in Oklahoma are $22,456,510.26, or $37 for 
each inhabitant, and equal to nearly one-third the entire taxable wealth. The deposits are 
now the largest ever reported. 


Decorah, Iowa.—C. J. Weiser, President of the Winneshiek County State Bank, of this 
place, writes to the MAGAZINE that E. W. D. Holway, who has served the bank for a number 
of years in the various capacities of messenger, bookkeeper, Cashier and Vice-President, 
expects now to devote a portion of his time to scientific work. He has presented his botani- 
eal library of several hundred volumes to the State University of Minnesota. Mr. Holway 
las traveled widely in connection with his botanical work, visiting many countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Heexpects soon to explore New Zealand, Australia and other points in 
that part of the world. He retains his interests in the bank and will continue as Vice-Presi- 
dent, devoting his time to the business as occasion demands. 

Ray Alyger, who has been with the bank over eight years, succeeds Mr. Holway as 
Cashier. 

El Paso, I1].—To commemorate the first twenty years of the existence of the First Na- 
tional Bank here, F. B. Stitt, Cashier of the bank, has prepared a concise, interesting history 
of the institution, and this has been published in appropriate form, illustrated with a num- 
ber of portraits of past and present officers and directors. 

The bank began business in July, 1883, and has had a prosperous career. Deposits rose 
steadily from $68,000 in 1884 to $203,090 in 1891, and with the approach of the financial crisis of 
this period there was some falling off, the decline culminating in 1896, the year of the great 
silver agitation. But from this time on there wasa rapid gain, and by 1899 the figures reached 
$230,000, and at the close of 1903 the deposits amounted to $345,000. Total gross earnings for 
twenty years have been $254,000 on the $50,000 capital ; total surplus and profits, $33,500. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Security Savings Bank recently absorbed the business of the 
Main Street Savings Bank. There will be no change in the officers of the Security Savings 
Bank, but the capital has been increased from $200,000 to $300,0U0 and the surplus and undi- 
vided profits increased to $200,000. Deposits of the Security Savings Bank were $5,800,000, to 
which about $800,000 will be added by the consolidation, making this institution the largest of 
its kind in the State south of San Francisco. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 


BANKS APPROVED. 
The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Com p- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Bank, Greens Fork, Ind.; by 
F. M. Taylor, et al. 

First National Bank, Colfax, Iowa; by W. 
W. Lyons, et al. 

First National Bank, Broken Arrow, I. T.; by 
F. 8. Hurd, et al. 

First National Bank, Westhope, N. D.: by 
Julius Rosholt, et al. 

First National Bank, New Roads, La.; by E. 
S. Woodfin, et al. 

State National Bank, Albuquerque, N. M.: 
by H. P. Branham, et al. 

First National Bank, Le Roy, Minn.; by W. 
M. Frank, et al. 

First National Bank, Bicknell, Ind.; by Noah 
C. Bainum, et al. 

¥irst National Bank, Violet, Okla.; by Reid 
Riggins, et al. 

First National Bank, Albany, Mo.; by R. L. 
Whaley, et al. 

First National Bank, Covington, Texas: by 
J. Will Gilliam, et al. 

First National Bank, Meade, Kans.; by Geo. 
B. Cones, et al. 

First National Bank, Logan, W. Va.; by W. 
J. Crutcher, et al. 

First National Bank, Lutcher, La., by E. 8. 
Woodfin, et al. 

First National Bank, Wyndmere, N. 
Geo. C. Ottis, et al. 

Caldwell National Bank, Caldwell, N. J.: by 
Walter P. Lindsley, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, White, 8. D.: by R. 
H. Holden, et al. 

First National Bank, Poteau, I. T., by James 
H. Myers, et al. 

First National Bank, Kyle, Texas; by Otto 
Groos, et al, 

First National Bank, Edinburg, N. D.; by C. 
A. Jeg lum, et al. 

First National Bank, Aledo, Ill.; by T. A. 
Vernon, et al, 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Co- 
manche, Texas; by N. E. Palmer, et al. 

Moffett Bros. National Bank, Larned, Kans.; 
by A. H. Moffett, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio; by Lewis B. Houck, et al, 


D.: by 


First National Bank, Portland, Ind.; by John 
A. M. Adair, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, 
Olney, Va.; by John 8. Parsons, et al. 

Gaston National Bank, Dallas, Texas; by W. 
H. Gaston, et al. 

First National Bank, Clinton, Minn.; by J. L. 
Erickson, et al. 

Louisa County National Bank, Mineral, Va.; 
by James L. Shelton, et al. 

First National Bank, Lewisviile, Texas, by 
J. W. Spencer, et al. 

First National Bank, Troy, Kans.; by FE. T. 
Letson, et al. 

Irvington National Bank, Irvington, N. J.: 
by Edward P. Alling, et al. 

National Bank of Poteau, Poteau, Ind. Ter,: 
by Edward McKenna, et al. 

First National Bank, Linn Grove, Iowa; by 
Chas. B. Mills, et al. A 

Brenham National Bank, Brenham, Texas: 
by C. L. Wilkins, et al. 

Louisa National Bank, Louisa, Ky.; by M. F. 
Conley, et al. 

First National Bank, New Holland, Ohio: by 

’ Chas. H. May, et al. 

First National Bank, Belle Plaine, Minn.; by 
G.G. Fuller, et al. 

First National Bank, Coolidge, Texas ; 
E. Jensen, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Paintsville, Ky.: by 
James F. Bailey, et al. 

First National Bank, Sioux Rapids, lowa; by 
F. H. Helsell, et al. 

First National Bank, Mount Airy, Md.: by 
Chas. A. Runkies, et al. 

Washington County National Bank, Gran- 
ville, N. Y.: by Chas. S. Northup, et al. 

First National Bank, Portsmouth, Va.; by 
Robert N. Harper, et al. 


by J. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 


TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Tamaqua Banking and Trust Co., Tamaqui, 
Pa.: into Tamaqua National Bank. 

Bank of Trenton, Tenn.; into First National 
Bank. 

Bank of Louisa, Ky.; 
Bank. 

Bank of Madison, Fla,; into First National 
Bank, 


into First National 





NEW BANKS, 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7070—First National Bank, Alvin, Texas. 
Capital, $25,000; Cas., Robert Ingram. 

7071—Citizens’ National Bank, Ada, Ind. Ter. 
Capital, $50,000; Cas., F. O. Harriss. 

7072—First National Bank, Dallas, Ore. Cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., W. D. McDonald; Cas., 
Arthur McPhillips. 

7073 —First National Bank, Oxford, Ala. Cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., D. C. Cooper. 

7074—First National Bank, Kalida, Ohio. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Jobn F. Kimmerle; 
Vice-Pres., Jacob Best; Cas., W. C. Burk- 
hart; Asst. Cas., Joseph W. Miller. 

7075—National Exchange Bank, El Paso, Tex. 
Capital, $100,000; Pres., H. C. Myles; Vice- 
Pres., Hugo J. Donan; Cas., John M. Wyatt. 

7076— First National Bank, Cecil, Penn. Cap- 
ital, $25,000: Cas., Ignaz Stauffer. 

7077—White Hall National Bank, White Hall, 
Ill. Capital, $50,000; Pres., Gilbert S. Vos- 
seller; Vice-Pres., Seth N. Griswold; Cas., 
Richard S. Worcester; Asst. Cas., Harry 
Griswold. 

7078—Christiana National Bank, Christiana, 
Penn. Capital, $60,000; Pres., Mahlon B. 
Kent; Vice-Pres., Cyrus G. Barr; Cas., 
Evan L. Ambler. 

1079—First National Bank, Momence, III. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., Ed. Chapman ; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. P. Watson; Cas., J. J. Kirby: 
Asst. Cas., Jno. L. Cleary. 

7080—People’s National Bank, Long Prairie, 
Minn. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Merrill C. 
Tifft ; Cas., John J. Reichert. 

7081—First National Bank, Ulen, Minn. Cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. J. Lofgren; Vice- 
Pres,, A. L. Hanson; Cas., L. Lofgren. 

7082 —First National Bank, Rocky Ford, Coio. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., T. H. Stratton; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. Recker; Cas., J. R. Cunning- 
ham; Asst. Cas., G. H. Harris. 

7083—Stockmen’s National Bank, Casper, 
Wyo. Capital, $50,000; Pres., C. H. Town- 
send; Vice-Pres., Frank Wood; Cas., Percy 
Shallenberger. 

7084—Selma National Bank, Selma, Ala. Cap- 
ital, $150,000; Pres., John Carraway; Cas., 
R. P. Anderson. 

7085—Tulsa National Bank, Tulsa, Ind. Ter. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Clifton George ; Cas., 
8. F. Jones. 

7086 —National Bank of Middlesboro, Middles- 
boro. Ky. Capital, $50,000; Pres., R. C. 
Ford; Vice-Pres., L. L. Robertson: Cas., 
W.C. Sleet. 

i087—First National Bank, River Falls, Wis. 
Capital, $25,000: Pres., F. H. Wellcome; 
Vice-Pres., H. L. North; Cas., P. M. Reagan. 

7088—First National Bank; Villa Grove, II]. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., S. C. Henson; Cas., 
W. P. Anderson. 

7089—Lyon County National Bank, Rock 
Rapids, Iowa. Capital, $75,000; Pres., O. P. 
Milier. 
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7090— Rices 
Landing, Penn. 
Wood. 

7091—First National Bank, Wauseon, Ohio. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., H. Hoehler; Vice- 
Pres., E. S. Davoll; Cas., 8. O. Rothfuss. 

7092—First National Bank, New Prague, 
Minn. Capital, $25,000; Pres., F. H. Well- 
come; Vice-Pres., E. E. Novak; Cas., Jos. 
T. Topka; Cas., Joseph Rachac. 

7093—Alexandria National Bank, Alexandria, 
Va. Capital, $100,000; Pres., C. E. Nicol; 
Cas., T. C. Smith. 

7094—First National Bank, Liberal, Mo. Cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. Conrad; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Wilson; Cas., D. B. Horton ; 
Asst. Cas., A. Dimond. 

7095—Colfax National Bank, Colfax, Wash. 
Capital, $120.000; Pres., Alfred Coolidge ; 
Vice-Pres., Aaron Kuhn and A. F. Mec- 
Claine; Cas., Chas. E. Scriber. 

7096—Citizens’ National Bank, Daingerfield, 
Texas. Capital, $30,000; Pres., W. T. Con- 
nor, Jr.; Cas., J. W. Phillips. 

7097— First National Bank, Cullum, Ala. Cap- 
ital, $25,000: Pres., G. Scott Leeth: Vice- 
Pres., P. B. Parker; Cas., O. M. Fisher ; 
Asst. Cas., R. J. York. 

7098—German-American National Bank, Ma- 
son, Texas. Capital, $25,000: Pres.. John 
Lemburg, Sr.: Vice-Pres., J. W. White; 
Cas., F. W. Lemburg; Asst. Cas., H. C. 
Durst. 

7099—First National Bank, Bennington, Ind. 
Ter. Capital, $25,000; Pres., R. L. Williams; 
Cas., W. O. Byrd. 

7100—First National Bank, Medelia, Minn. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., F. H. Wellcome; 
Vice-Pres., C. S. Christensen; Cas., A. H. 
Benton; Asst. Cas., L. J. Olson. 

7101— First National Bank, Glendive, Mont. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., C. A. Thurston: 
Vice-Pres., Thos. F. Hagan; Cas., E. B. 
Clark; Asst. Cas., J. H. Miskimen. 

7102—Citizens’ National Bank, Olean, N. Y. 
Capital, $100,000; Pres., C. E. Bell; Vice- 
Pres., A. Everett Smith; Cas., Morell E. 
Loveland ; Asst. Cas., J. O. Clark. 

710s—National Bank of Pond Creek, Pond 
Creek, Okla. Capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. 
Decker; Vice-Pres., A. Barkley: Cas., E. 
G. Palmer; Asst. Cas., J. W. Bird. 

7104—National Bank of Poteau, Poteau, Ind. 
Ter. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Edward Mc- 
Kenna; Cas., W. A. Steele. 

7105—Farmers znd Merchants’ National Bank, 
Comanche, Texas. Capital, $50,000; Pres., 
W. H. Montgomery; Vice-Pres., J. T. Wil- 
liams; Cas., E. E. Anthony: Asst. Cas., N. 
E. Palmer. 

7106—First National Bank, Munday, Texas. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., W. A. Baker; Cas., 
R. C. Montgomery. 

7107—Maiden Lane National Bank, New York, 
N. Y. Capital, $250,000; Pres., Robert D. 


Landing National Bank, Rices 
Capital, $25,000; Cas., J. E. 
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Kent; Cas., Charles Belling; Asst. Cas., 
Joseph T. Hail. 


7108—First National Bank, Aurelia, Iowa. 
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Capital, $25,000; Pres., James F. Toy ; Vice- 
Pres., W. P. Miller: Cas., A. J. Whinery : 
Asst. Cas., W. H. Bischel. 
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ALABAMA, 


BIRMINGHAM — Citizens’ Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., H. H. 
Mayberry ; Vice-Pres., B. F. Roden; Treas., 
J. B. Cobbs; Sec., Chas. G. Davidson. 

HARTSELLS—Bank of Hartsells; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. D. Pullen; Vice-Pres., J. H. 
Crosbie; Cas., John 8. Mitchell; Asst. Cas., 
John D. Flautt. 

HEADLAND—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., W. S. Oates; Vice- 
Pres., W. W. Kirkland; Cas., W. P. Hard- 
wick. 

MONTGOMERY—Caldwell, Ward & Co.; Chas. 
G. Abercrombie, Mgr. 

SetMA—Caldwell & Ward; Chas. A. McKin- 
non, Mer. 


ARKANSAS. 
DeRMoTT—Dermott Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., H. Thane; Vice-Pres., E. P. Remley ; 
Cas,., W. D. Trotter. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY—Merchants’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., F. 8. Page; Vice-Pres., Frank 
Esmond; Asst. Cas., I. B. Donaldson. 

REDWooD CriTy—San Mateo County Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., A. J. Marcus; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. H. Rice; Cas., L. R. Beh- 
rens; Asst. Cas., F. K. Towne. 

WHITTIER — Home Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., O. M. Sonden; Vice-Pres., 
A. H. Dunlap; Cas., A. C. Johnson. 


ILLINOIS. 

BURNSIDE — State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., S. D. Stoner; Vice-Pres., R. C. Gib- 
son; Cas., F. A. Strickler. 

CuicaGo—First Trust and Savings Bank: 
capital, $1,000,000; Pres., James B. Forgan: 
Vice-Pres., David R. Forgan: Vice-Pres. 
und Manager, E. K. Boisot; Asst. Treas., 
R. D. Forgan: Asst. Sec., D. V. Webster. 

Garfield Bank: capital, $10,000; Cas., 
Henry J. Kormann. 

ELMHuRST—Elmhurst State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Adam 8S. Glos; Vice-Pres., 
Philip Longguth; Cas., Henry C. Schu- 
macher. 

HincKLEY—Hinckley State Bank; capital, 

25,000; Pres., Wm. Von Oblen; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. 8S. Potter; Cas., J. B. Pogue; Asst. 
Cas., L. J. Van Alstyne. 

SEATONVILLE — Farmers and Miners’ Bank ; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Alfred E. Case; Vice- 
Pres., F. R. Bryant; Cas., D. K. Middleton. 

STERLING—E. Le Roy Galt. 

INDIANA. 

AUBURN—Savings Loan and Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Price D. West; Vice- 


Pres., Francis E. Hines; Sec., Charles M. 
Brown. 

NEWTOWN—Newtown Bank; capital, $19,000 ; 
Pres., Horace Gray: Vice-Pres., 8. T. Ogle: 
Cas., A. E. Harris. 

PARIS CROSSING—State Bank: capitak $25, - 
000; Pres.,S. L. Voight; Cas., H. N. String- 
fellow. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 


OKEMAH —Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., Wm. H. Dill; Cas., R. 
A. Dill. 

IOWA. 


BEACONSFIELD — Farmers’ Savings Bank ; 
capital, $19,000; Pres.,Wm. Robinson: Vice- 
Pres., Michael McGraw; Cas., F. M. Webb; 
Asst. Cas., A. R. Buchanan. 

GALVA—Ida County Bank; Pres., George R. 
Long; Vice-Pres., W. E. Long; Cas., F. H. 
Schleiter; Asst. Cas., A. E. Watts. 

HAMBURG — Merchants’ Exchange Bank: 
Pres., R. C. Campbell ; Cas., J. F. Baldwin. 

Linn GROVE Security Bank; Pres., C. B. 
Mills: Vice-Pres., J. H. McCord; Cas., Adel- 
bert Tymeson, Jr. 

VINCENT—Vincent Savings Bank (successor 
to Vincent Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
J. B. Schmoler: Vice-Pres., H. Schmoler: 
Cas., G. C. Anderson; Asst. Cas... N. F. An- 
derson. 

KANSAS. 


GALESBURG - Galesburg State Bank: capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres.,G.W. Hawk; Vice-Pres., 
J.N. Shaw; Cas., 8. M. Sholl. 


KENTUCKY. 

DycusBURG—People’s Bank; capital, $7,500: 
Pres., Charles Smith; Vice-Pres., M. B. 
Charles; Cas., A. T. Brock. 

FRANKLINTON—Franklinton Branch of De- 
posit Bank of Eminence ; Cas., David Chil- 
ton. 

IsLAND—Island Deposit Bank; capital, $15.- 
000; Pres., J. W. Patterson ; Vice-Pres., ‘lt. 
P. Rowe; Cas., W. B. Rowe. 

LA CENTER-—Bank of La Center ; capital, $7,- 
500: Pres., J. M. Skinner; Vice-Pres., 8. T. 
Payne; Cas., H. M. Massie. 

MoRGAN — Farmers’ Bank ; capital, $8,500; 
Pres.. J. W. Ewing; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Crane; Cas., W. M. Northcutt. 

Totu—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., P. B. Croft; Vice-Pres., 
J. B. Perry : Cas., Edward F. Smith. 

VANCEBURG— Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10.,- 
500; Pres,, Ed. Willim; Cas., Geo. T. Willim. 


LOUISIANA 
JONESBORO—Jackson Parish Bank ; capital, 
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$12,500; Pres., W. R. Lyman; Vice-Pres., 
W. C. McDonald; Cas., P. T. Lewis. 


MICHIGAN. 

GLADWIN— Gladwin County Bank; Pres., 
Wm. H. Atkin: Cas., Melvin H. Atkin; 
Asst. Cas., L. A. Goodwin. 

LAKE ODEssA— Farmers and Merchants’state 
Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. J. Eckardt; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. A. Weld; Cas., Samuel 
Velte. 

LumM—Lum Exchange Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., A. F. O’Brien; Cas., L. M. Carlton. 
OWENDALE—Owendale Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., A. L. Wright; Vice-Pres., F. M. 

Merrick ; Cas., M. J. Duffy. 


MINNESOTA. 
BETHEL—Bank of Bethel; capital, $5,000; 
Pres.. M. R. Waters; Cas., Matthew Waters. 
STORDEN—First State Bank: capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W.J.Clark: Vice-Pres., D. Hed- 
man; Cas., C. H. Ruhberg. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
LOUISVILLE—Bank of Louisville: capital: 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. Y. Woodward; Vice- 
Pres., G. W. E. Bennett ; Cas., A. L. Jagoe. 
MARKS—Riverside Bank; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., L. Marks; Vice-Pres., W. V. Turner; 
Cas., W. A. Cox. 

W1GGins—People’s Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., E. F. Ballard ; Cas., M. O. O’Dorn. 
Yazoo Ciry—Delta Bank and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $200,000; Pres., John Lear; Cas., T. F. 

Davis. 


MISSOURI. 

CaRL JUNCTION—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. L. Isherwood; Vice-Pres., 
W. T. Roney ; Cas., James Banks, 

KIMMSWICK —Bank of Kimmswick ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. H.Gerard; Vice-Pres., M. 
Zeigler; Cas., G. A. Wenom. 

LA GRANGE—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., B. N. Crouch ; Vice- 
Pres., A. Bryant; Cas., Geo. R. Davis. 

LockKwoop—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. Lock; Vice-Pres., U. 8. 
Keran ; Cas., John M. Adams. 

MARTINSVILLE—Bank of Martinsville; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., W. L. Magee; Vice-Pres., 
E. T. Baldwin; Cas., F. J. Wayman. 

WELLSVILLE— Commercial Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. T. Ellis; Vice-Pres., 8.8. 
Cox; Cas., W. W. Barrett. 

MONTANA. 

MISSOULA—Missoula Trust and Security B’k; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Frederick D. Whis- 
ler; Vice-Pres., O. 8S. Misick; Cas., John W. 
Hicklin. 

NEBRASKA. 

Homer-Security State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000, Pres., Thomas Ashford, Jr.: Vice-Pres-, 
John Ashford; Cas., W. H. Ryan; Asst. 
Cas., Geo. W. Ashford. 

NEVADA. 
CARSON Ciry—Nye & Ormsby Co. Bank ; cap- 
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ital, $100,000; Pres., T. L. Oddice; Vice- 
Pres., D. M. Ryan; Cas., A.J. Raycraft. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ROWLAND—Bank of Rowland; capital, $17,- 
000; Pres., Allen Edens; Vice-Pres., A. L. 
Bullock; Cas., W. F. Bristow. 
OHIO. 
DYESVILLE—People’s Savings Bank Co.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Joseph Watson; Vice- 
Pres., E. B. Hoopman; Cas., Geo. A. Beck- 
ett; Asst. Cas., W. A. Clark. 
MACKSBURG—Commercial Bank Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., H. C. Smithson; Vice-Pres., 
C.S. Blakeslee: Cas., John C. Beckett. 
Norwoop — Norwood Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. E. 
Page; Sec. and Treas., Clement F. Turner. 
SALINEVILLE—People’s Banking Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., James H. Dodds; Vice-Pres., 
WwW. J. Binsley; Cas., H. E. Blazer; Asst. 
Cas., John 8S. McLean. 


OKLAHOMA. 

APPALACHIA—Bank of Appalachia; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., B. Cooley ; Vice-Pres., 8S. S. 
Lemley; Cas., O. T. Streets; Asst. Cas., C. 
P. Osburn. 

Faxon - Bank of Comanche County; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., W. H. Allder; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. M. Wilson; Cas., C. C. Allder. 

Maup—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., P. H. Cooper; Vice-Pres., Alfred 
Main; Cas., E. H. Bond. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

GEORGETOWN-— People’s Bank; capital, $75,- 
000: Pres., J. B. Steele; Cas., H. W. Fraser. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

OLDHAM—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., B. F. Cords: Vice-Pres., M.S. Maxam; 
Cas., A. B. Maxam. 

TENNESSEE. 

STANTON—Stanton Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., F. G. Rawlins ; Vice-Pres., Howell 
Taylor; Cas., J. K. Gibson. 

TEXAS. 

BLANKET—Continental Bank and Trust Co. 
(branch of Fort Worth); Cas., A.M. Young; 
Asst. Cas., Wilmot T. Smith. 

BLUE RipGE—Continental Bank and Trust 
Co. (branch of Fort Worth); Asst. Cas., K. 
M. Roach, 

LIBERTY—Liberty County Bank; Pres., Geo. 
P. Zeiss; Cas., W. J. Zeiss. 

UTAH. 

VERNAL—W. P. Colthorp & Co.; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., S. M. Browne; Vice-Pres., W. 
P. Colthorp; Cas., N. J. Meagher. 

VIRGINIA. 

CouRTLAND—People’s Bank ; capital, $10,000 ; 
Pres., Wm. Shands; Vice-Pres., Franklin 
P. Pope; Cas., James E. Sebrell. 

WASHINGTON. 

BLAINE — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 

Pres., J. J. Lund. 


$5,000 ; 
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CHEHALIS—Security State Bank: capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. W. Reynolds; Vice-Pres., 
C. W. Long; Cas., Arthur S. Cory. 

CLEALUM—James A, Kellogg: Cas., August 
A. Sasse. 

Prescorr— Bank of Prescott ; capital, $5,006; 
Cas., W.O. Palmer; Asst. Cas., J. A. Palmer. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
JACKSONBURG— Bank of Jacksonburg ; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., L. E. Lantz; Vice-Pres., 

Ezra Hays; Cas., H. M. Sartelle. 
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CANADA. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Moose Jaw—Canadian Bank of Commerce : 

Mer., R. A. Rumsey. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
LADNER—Royal Bank of Canada. 
VictoriA—British-America Trust Co.; R. 

©, E. Milne, Mer. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
AMHERST—Royal Bank of Canada. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
ENTERPRISE—Enterprise Banking Co.; W. C. 
O’ Neal, Pres., deceased. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los ANGELEs—Southwestern National Bank; 
E. J. Marshall, Vice-Pres. — Main Street 
Savings Bank; absorbed by Security Sav- 
ings Bank, capital increased to $200,000, 

SAN Jose—First National Bank; Jos. D. Rad- 
ford, Pres. in place of Geo. M. Bowman; 8. 
F. Leib, Vice-Pres. in place of J. D. Grant ; 
Paul Furst, Cas. in place of Jo. D. Radford; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Paul Furst. 


CONNECTICUT. 
DANIELSONVILLE — Windham County Na- 
tional Bank (in hands of Receiver, Dec. 22: 
authorized to resume business Jan. 15); J. 
A. Atwood, Pres. in place of C. 8. Burlin- 
game; Timothy E. Hopkins, Vice-Pres.; N. 
D. Prince, Cas. 
NORWALK—Norwalk Savings Soviety: Geo. 
E. Miller, Sec., deceased. 
FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE—National Bank of Jackson- 
sonville; F. R. De Saussure, Cas. 
PeNsSACOLA—American National Bank: W. 
C. O’Neal, Pres., deceased. 
GEORGIA. 
SAVANNAH—Savannah Bank and Trust Co.; 
W. F. McCauley, Vice-Pres. in place of 
John T. Rowland; 8S. L. Clay, Cas. in place 
W. F. McCauley. 
ILLINOIS. 
AncHoR—Anchor Bank; Barnes & Martin, 
proprietors. 
Cxu1caco—Colonial Trust and Savings Bank ; 
G. H. Coney, Asst. Cas. 
LINCOLN—State Bank; James E. Hoblit, Cas. 
in place of Pau! Fuson. 
PeorrA—Commercial German Nat. Bank; 
Weston Arnold, Cas. in place of E. A. Cole; 
E. A. Cole, Asst. Cas. in place of Wm. Haz- 
vard. 
Rock ISLAND—People’s National Bank ; Jos. 
Rosenfield, Pres., deceased. 
TuscoLA—Baughman, Bragg & Co.; A. T. 
Bragg, Cas, in place of H. C. Baughman. 
INDIANA. 
LAFAYETTE—City National Bank ; Jacob Op- 
penheimer, Asst. Cas., resigned.—First 


National Bank; Frank W. Spencer, Cas. in 
place of H. W. Moore; Richard G. Peirce, 
Asst. Cas. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


OKEMAH—First National Bank and Okemah 
State Bank; consolidated under former 
title. 

PAUL’s VALLEY—National 
merce ; A. E. Ramsey, Cas. 

IOWA. 

DAVENPORT—Union Savings Bank; F. H. 
Bartemeyer, Pres. in place of John W. Bal- 
lard, resigned; W. R. Weir, Vice-Pres.-— 
First National Bank; Geo. Hoehn, Cas. in 
place of C. A. Mast ; L.J. Yaggy, Asst. Cas. 

Des MoInEs—Grand Avenue Savings Bank ; 
John McQuiston, Cas, 

HASKINS—Farmers and Merchants’ Savings 
Bank ; capital increased to $13,000. 

HoLsTEIN—E. H. McCutchen & Co.; E. H. 
McCutchen, deceased. 

TIPTON—City National Bank; J. H. Coutts, 
Pres., deceased. 

WATERLOO—Black Hawk National Bank and 
Waterloo National Bank; consolidated un- 
der former title; F. F. McElhinny, Pres.; 
T. K. Elliott, Vice-Pres.; R. E. Cushman, 
Asst. Cas.—First National Bank; C. O. 
Balliett, Pres. in place of C. O. Bratnober ; 
Frank J. Fowler, Vice-Pres.1n place of C. 
O. Balliett; F. B. Dietrick, First Asst. Cas.; 
F. P. Hurst, Second Asst. Cas. 


KANSAS. 
ToPEKA—Merchants’ National Bank; F. W. 
Freeman, Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. 
Mills; F. M. Bonebrake, Cas. in place of F. 
W. Freeman. 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON—National Exchange Bank ; Wil- 
liam C. Smith, Pres. in place of David Ben- 
nett, resigned. 


, 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS—Germania Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; J. Edmond Merihl, Pres. in place 
of Jacob Hassinger; G. A. Blaffer, Vice- 
Pres. 

SHREVEPORT—Louisiana Bank and Trust Co.; 
8S. B. McCutchen, Pres.; C. D. Kambach, 
Asst, Cas, 


Bank of Com- 
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MAINE. 

BucksPortT—Bucksport National Bank ; Pas- 
cal P. Gilmore, Pres. in place of Edward 
Swazey; E. B. Moor, Cas. in place of John 
N. Swazey. 

THOMASTON—Georges National Bank ; W. E. 
Vinal, Pres. in place of Edwin Smith; S. 
Emerson Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
E, Vinal. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—Citizens’ National Bank; John 
8. Gibbs, Pres. in place of Wesley M. Oler. 
— Western National Bank; Jno. L. Swope, 
Asst. Cas. 
FREDERICK — Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; S. 8. Maynard, Pres. in place 
of David C. Winebrener, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANDOVER—Andover Savings Bank; John H. 
Flint, Pres. in piace of Moses T. Stevens; 
John F. Kimball, Vice-Pres.; Frederic 8, 
Boutwell, Treas. in place of John F. Kim- 
bal]l.-—Andover National Bank; Nathaniel 
Stevens, Vice-Pres. in place of John H. 
Flint. 

Boston—Atlantic National Bank ; H. K. Hal- 
lett, Pres. in place of Wm. B. Denison; 
Wm. B. Denison, Vice-Pres.; N. N. Deni- 
son, Cas. in place of H. K. Hallett.——Lord 
& Mandell, dissolved partnership. 

FITCHBURG — Safety Fund National Bank; 
Albert M. Lowe, Pres. in place of Henry 
Allison.——Rollstone National Bank; Geo. 
R. Wallace, Pres. in place of H. A. Willis. 

GREAT BARRINGTON — National Mahaiwe 
Bank; F. N. Deland, Pres. in place of John 
L. Dodge: Frank Curtiss, Vice-Pres. in 
place of G. W. Peters; C. H. Booth, Cas. in 
place of F. N. Deland. 

New Beprorp—Mechanics’ National Bank; 
Henry H. Crapo, Pres. in place of Wm. W. 
Crapo; Henry C. Denison, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Andrew G. Pierce, deceased. 

NORTHBORO—Northborough National Bank; 
Noah Wadsworth, Vice-President in place 
of Chas. O. Green, deceased. 

PITTSFIELD — Agricultural National Bank; 
I. D. Ferrey, Pres. in place of W. Murray 
Crane; W. M. Crane, Vice Pres. in place of 
Wm. R. Plunkett; Frank W. Dutton, Cas. 
in place of Irving D. Ferrey; E. H. Ken- 
nedy, Asst. Cas. 

TOWNSEND—Townsend National Bank; Clar- 
ence Stickney, Pres. in place of A. D. Fes- 
senden. 


MICHIGAN. 

DetrRo1t — Union Trust Co.; Ellwood T. 
Hance, Vice-Pres. and Treas.; Chas. Moore, 
Sec. 

Lyons—John R. Dougherty & Co.; W. L. 
Kelly, Cas., resigned. 

Pontrac— First Commercial Bank; 
Waldo, Cas. in place of F. G. Jacobs. 

THREE Rivers—First National Bank; Gard- 
ner Powell, Pres. in place of R. Rt. Pealer; 
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Geo. A. B. Cooke, 2d Vice-Pres. in place of 
Chas. W. Cox. 


MINNESOTA. 

DopGEe CENTER—Farmers’ National Bank; 
McD. Williams, Pres. in place of Norman 
Evans; A. A. Harmer, Ist Vice-Pres. in 
place of Paul H. Evans; William Williams, 
2d Vice-Pres.; W. M. Harmer, Cas. in place 
of Wilmot C. Brown. 

St. CLoup— First National Bank; E. F. 
Moore, Pres. in place of J. G. Smith; W. 
W. Smith, Cas. in place of E. B. Smith. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
MapIson STATION—Bank of Madison; W.H. 
Lewis, Cas. 
SumMMIT—Bank of Summit; Oliver N. Bon- 
ney, Asst. Cas. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CiTty—German-American Bank ; 
John E. Lach, Cas. 
NrxAa—Bank of Nixa; J. A. Tindle, Cas. re- 
signed. 


NEW JERSEY. 
ORANGE—Orange National Bank; John D. 
Everitt, Pres. in place of Chas. M. Decker; 
Edward T. Perrine, Cas. in place of J. War- 
ren Smith. Second National Bank; Elias 
H. Bonnell, Pres. in place of Hubert L. 
Pierson; A. W. Burnett, Cas. 
TRENTON—Trenton Banking Co.; John A. 
Campbell, Pres. in place of Joseph H. 
Bruere, resigned. —— Mechanics’ National 
Bank; J. R. Sweeny, Cas. in place of Wm. 
W. Stelle; H. D. Leavitt, Asst. Cas. in place 
of Jos. R. Sweeny. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY—National Savings Bank ; James H. 
Manning, Pres. in place of Simon W. Rosen- 
dale.— Albany City Savings Institution; 
Horace Seaman Bell, First Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 

AMSTERDAM—Amsterdam City National B’k; 
Alonzo A. DeForest, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
BROOKLYN—People’s Bank; Geo. W. Spen- 
cer, Pres. in place of James Gascoine, de- 
ceased.—Hamilton Trust Co.; Joseph B. 

White, Second Vice-Pres., deceased, 

DuNKIRK—Merchants’ National B’k; Henry 
H. Droege, Cas. in place of Peter J. Mul- 
holland, resigned, 

GLENS FALLS—Glens Falls Trust Co.; A. Eu- 
gene Mason, Cas. in place of Wm. J. Town- 
send, resigned. 

HAVERSTRA W—People’s Bank ; Denton Fow- 
ler, Pres., deceased, 

MATTEWAN—Mattewan Savings Bank ; Gran- 
ville Van Vliet, Treas., deceased. 

NEw YorK—New York Nationa) Exchange 
Bank ; Lewis E. Pierson, Pres. in place of 
James Rowland: J. E. Nichols, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Lewis E. Pierson; Frank M. 
Burger, Asst. Cas.; David H. G. Penny, 
Asst. Cas.—National Park Bank ; Edward 
J. Baldwin, Cas. in place of Geo. S. Hickok; 
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M. H. Ewer, Asst. Cas. in place of Edward 
J. Baldwin.—Tower & Sherwood; Augus- 
tus Clifford Tower, deceased. —— Hanover 
National Bank; Wm. Woodward, Third 
Vice-Pres.—Mercantile National Bank; 
D. D. Ramsey, Third Vice-Pres. 

PLATTSBURG—Plattsburg National 
Stephen Moffit, Pres., deceased. 

RomME—Farmers’ National Bank; Geo. Clara- 
but, Cas. in place of Samuel Wardwell. 

ROCHESTER—Traders’ Nasional Bank; C. H. 
Palmer and Darrell D. Sully, Vice-Pres.; C. 
E. Bowen, Cas. in place of C. H. Palmer; H. 
F. Marks, Asst. Cas. in place of C. E. Bowen; 
W. J. Trimble, Asst. Cas. 

Utica—Oneida National Bank; Geo. L. Brad- 
ford, Pres. in place of Lewis H. Lawrence; 
Chas. A. Stickney, Cas. in place of George 
L. Bradford; no Asst, Cas. in place of Chas. 
A. Stickney. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
GREENSBORO—City National Bank; Wm. 8. 
Thompson, Pres. in place of J. M. Walker. 
RALEIGH—Carolina Trust Co.; John A. Mills, 
Pres. in place of W. W. Mills. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
CASSELTON— First National Bank; R. C. Kit- 
tell, Pres. in place of M. A. Baldwin. 
LANSFORD - Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
W.C. Putnam, Cas. deceased. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND—Union National Bank and Co- 
lonial National Bank; consolidated under 
former titie.—-Euclid-Park National Bank 
and Bankers’ National Bank ; reported con- 
solidated under former title——Commer- 
cial National Bank; 8. O. Payne, Asst. Cas. 

CosxHocTton—Citizens’ Banking and Trust 
Co.; R. E. Finley, Pres., deceased. 

DAytTOoN—Teutonia National Bank; J. D. 
Whitmore, Pres. in place of Edward Pape, 
Sr. 

DELAWARE—Delaware Co. Nat. Bank; G. 8S. 
Cryder, Asst. Cas. 

JACKSON—First National Bank; J. H. New- 
vahner, Cas. in place of T. J. Edwards; J. 
E. McGhee, Asst. Cas. 

GALION—First Nat. Bank; E. M. Freese, Pres. 
in place of H. P. Stentz; M. R. Crim, Vice- 
Pres. in place of E. M. Freese. 

KenTtT—Kent National Bank; G. E. Hinds, 
Cas. in place of W. S. Kent. 

MANSFIELD—Farmers’ National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of W. H. G. Kegg. 

UrRBANA—Citizens’ National Bank; Simeon 
Taylor, Pres.; D. S. Perry, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Simeon Taylor. 

WoosteR—Wayne County National Bank; J. 
8. R. Overholt, Pres. in place of C. 8. Frost; 
Frank Taggart, Vice-Pres. in place of J.S. 
Overholt. 


Bank; 


OKLAHOMA. 
FAItRfax—Osage Bank; capital increased to 
$15,000. 


OREGON. 
PENDLETON—First National Bank; Charles 
B. Wade, Cas., resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BELLEFONTE—Centre County Banking Co.; 
John L. Kurtz, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

BERWICK—First National Bank; W.J. Hehl, 
Asst. Cas. 

BristoL—Farmers’ National Bank of Bucks 
Co.; Thomas Scott, Asst. Cas. 

DAWwsON— First National Bank: John H. 
Wurtz, Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph R. 
Laughrey. 

HANOVER—People’s Bank : John Q. Allewalt, 
Pres., deceased. 

HOLLIDAYSBURG—Citizens’ National Bank ; 
Robert H. Spendley, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

MILTON— Milton National Bank; Marshall 
Reid, Pres., deceased. 

PHILADELPHIA—First National Bank; Mor- 
ton McMichael, Pres. in place of Geo. Phil- 
ler: E. W. Clark, Jr., Vice-Pres. in place of 
Morton McMichael. —— Consolidation Na- 
tional Bank; F. C. Hansell, Asst. Cas,-— 
Union National Bank; W. H. Carpenter, 
Pres. in place of D. Faust; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of W. H. Carpenter. 

PITTSBURG—German National Bank; E. J. 
Frauenheim, 2d Vice-Pres.; A. A. Vilsack. 
Asst. Cas. 

SHENANDOAH—Merchants’ National Bank ; 
J. W. Hough, Cas. in place of E. B. Hunter. 

WAYNESBURG — American National Bank ; 
no Pres. in place of Thomas Adamson; 
Peter Bradley, lst Vice-Pres.; J. B. Ross, 
2d Vice-Pres.; Patrick J. Bradley, Cas. in 
place of Thomas C. Bradley. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Hope VALLEY—First National Bank of Hop- 
kinton; H. C. Nichols, Pres. in place of A. 
G. Nichols, deceased. 

PROVIDENCE—Old National Bank; Geo. H. 
Capron, Asst. Cas.— National Bank of 
North America; B. F. Vaughan, Pres. in 
place of Chas. H. Merriman; Albert A. 
Remington, Vice-Pres. in place of B. F. 
Vaughan.—Phenix National Bank; Geo. 
E. Martin, Vice-Pres.; J. E. Thompson, 
Cas. in place of Geo. E. Martin. 

WARREN—First National Bank; F.S. Dronne, 
Pres. in place of Geo. Welch, deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON—Enterprise Bank; W.G. Hur- 
vey, Pres. in place of J. J. Wescoat; J. 8. 
Caldwell, Cas. 

TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL — National] Bank of Bristo] ; no Cas. 
in place of John B. Baumgardner; J. W. 
Lynn, Asst. Cas. 

CHATTANOOGA—Security Bank & Trust Co. 
capital increased to $25,000, 

HARTSVILLE—Bank of Hartsville; S. M. 
Young, Pres. in place of H. C. Ellis, Ge- 
ceased. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


MempPpHts—Home Finance and Trust Co.; J. 
W. Keyes, Pres. in place of E. L. Boyle. 

SEVIERVILLE—Bank of Sevierville; R. D. 
Marshall, Asst. Cas. 

NASHVILLE—City Savings Bank; Arch W. 
Watkins, Cas. in place of Edgar Magness. 
WAVERLY—First National Bank; J.C. Har- 

ris, Pres. in place of A. P. McMurry. 


VIRGINIA. 

Norton--First National Bank; C. C. Hyatt, 
Cas. in place of E. H. Ould; H. G. Gremer, 
Asst. Cas. 

ORANGE—National Bank of Orange: Jobn 
G. Williams, Pres. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
ELKINnS—Elkins National Bank ; Lee Crouch, 
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Cas. in place of H. R. Warfield; Jno. T 
Lingamfelter, Asst. Cas. 
WHEELING—Bank of the Ohio Valley; J. 
Howard McDonald, Cas. in place of J. A, 
Miller. 
WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE—Oliver C., Fuller & Co.; business 
taken over by Wisconsin Trust and Secur- 
ity Co.; Oliver C. Fuller, Pres.; Frederick 
Kasten, Vice-Pres. and Treas.; Gardner P. 
Stickney, Sec. Wisconsin National Bank; 
L. J. Petit, Pres. in place of Frederick 
Pabst, deceased. 
CANADA. 
QUEBEC. 
St. CUNEGONDE— Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
business taken over by La Banque Provin- 
ciale du Canada. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WATERTOWN—Watertown Savings 
closed temporarily. 
INDIANA. 
AUBURN—Farmers’ Bank. 
IOWA. 
Mount AyR—Citizens’ Bank. 
SIGOURNEY—Sigourney Savings Bank. 
StorM LAKE—First National Bank; in hands 
of Receiver January 2. 
KANSAS. 
ToPEKA—Guilford Dudley. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—E. N. Morison & Co. 
MINNESOTA. 
ORTONVILLE—Charles H. Keith. 


Bank; 


NEW JERSEY. 
ORANGE—Citizens’ Trust Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NasHUA—Nashua Trust Co. 


NEW YORE. 
STAPLETON—Bank of Staten Island. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND--Produce Exchange Banking Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
WESTCHESTER—E. D. Haines & Co. 


TEXAS. 
GAINESVILLE—Red River National Bank. 


VIRGINIA. 
PORTSMOUTH—Dime Savings Bank. 





West Virginia State Banks. 


In his recent annual report, M. A. Kendall, Commissioner of Banking for West Virginia 
presents the following statistics in regard to the growth of State banks in West Virginia: 


No. banks, Total deposits. 

$8,330,896 

9,418,513 

9,173,210 

9,066,980 

9,698,068 
10,609,880 
11,195,954 
13,069,263 
16,284,386 
21,323,927 
26,782,556 
32,872,669 
38,908,768 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


New York, February 3, 1904. 


A LARGE FLOW OF MONEY FROM INTERIOR POINTS TO NEw YORK was a distin- 
guishing feature of the month of January. The local banks gained more than $50, - 
000,000 in cash and have $20,000,000 more than they had a year ago. The increase 
in deposits was extraordinary. In the first week of the month they increased $19, - 
000,000, in the second week $36,000,000, in the third week $45,000,000, and in the 
fourth week $37,000,000, making a total gain in four weeks of $137,000,000. This 
increase in deposits has been followed by a large expansion in loans, $86,000,000. 
Both deposits and loans are now larger than ever before were reported, the former 
being $92,000,000 more than a year ago, and loans $90,000,000 more. 

There seems to be reasonable assurance of easy money conditions for some time 
to come. There is the question of paying for the Panama Canal, in the event of the 
ratification of the Panama treaty, which is practically assured. The Government 
will have to pay $40,000,000 to the new Panama Canal Company, which will go to 
France, and $10,000,000 to Panama. The Secretary of the Treasury, it is under- 
stood, is making arrangements to meet the payment without causing any disturb- 
ance of the money market. Some of the Government deposits in the National banks 
will be withdrawn, a pro rata call being made on all the banks to turn back into the 
Treasury about $45,000,000. 

That this amount of money will be shipped from the country is improbable. It 
is evident that the banking institutions have been making preparations for this large 
expenditure and exchange has been accumulated against funds in London. The 
tremendous trade balance piled up recently without any corresponding gold im- 
port movement suggests a resource of gold accumulation abroad. 

The stock market gave substantial evidence of improvement last month, and 
prices of stocks and bonds made an appreciable advance. There was nothing resem- 
bling a ‘‘ boom” in the market, but rather a steady hardening which left prices at 
the close of the month generally very near the best prices for the month. The ag- 
gregate transactions in stocks were smaller than in either December, or in January 
a year ago, the decline being about twenty-five per cent. Railroad bonds were more 
active and show an increase of about twenty per cent. over the transactions of Janu- 
ary, 1902. 

The extraordinary speculation which began in cotton some time ago was contin- 
ued throughout the month of January, and the price of that staple was advanced 
above the highest figures quoted in the last thirty years. On the last business day 
of the month the price in New York was about seventeen cents, and the tendency of 
the market was still upward. A break in the price may be expected any time, and 
some of the fluctuations that have already occurred have caused considerable uneasi- 
ness. It is understood that the banks which lend on cotton have given notice that 
they will not lend more than ten cents a pound in any event. This will prevent 
some operators from ‘‘ bulling the market up.” It is generally felt that the course 
of speculation in cotton has been considerably beyond the limits of conservatism, 
and that its continuance involves no little peril. 
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The continued increase in the volume of money in circulation is attracting atten- 
tion. In February the total amount increased $21,600,000, being $2,487,979,301 as 
against $2,466,345,897 on January 1. Probably never before was there so large a 
proportion of gold to the total circulation as now. Nearly $48,500,000 of gold cer- 
tificates were put into circulation last month, making the present amount $469,573, - 
609. This, with the $627,905,855 gold coin estimated in use, makes $1,197,000,000 of 
gold in the hands of the people—equal to more than forty-eight per cent. of the total 
circulation. How great has been the expansion in currency in recent years the fol- 
lowing table will show: 


Circulation. | Feb. 1. Circulation. | Feb, 1. Circulation. | Feb, 1. Circulation. 

‘1, _ 092, - 1893 $1,607,958,439 1897 $1, 665, 97, 688 1901 $2, 190,780,213 

35,754,284 1 1,739. 783. 511 | 1898 a 2, 2'259) 951,709 

438, 060 . 1,613,657,515 | 1899....... 1.918.260, 557 | 1903....... 2'355,738,834 

1892.. eS 1603; 855,128 | 1896....... 1, +589,720,607 | 1900 2003, 149,355 | 1904....... 2/487, ‘979,301 


The net increase in circulation from February, 1889, to February 1, 1896, seven 
years, was less than $182,000,000, while from February 1, 1896, to February 1, 1904, 
eight years, the increase was $898,000,000. In the last two years the increase was 
$46,000,000 more than in the seven years prior to 1896. 

While the money supply seems to be sufficient, the United States Treasury has 
shown symptoms of financial embarrassment. The revenues in January were nearly 
$7,000,000 less than the expenditures, the first time a deficit has been shown in Jan- 
uary since 1899. Usually the expenditures in January are greater than in other 
months, except July. This year not only are the expenditures larger, but the re- 
ceipts are smaller, At the close of the first seven months of the current fiscal year 
the Government finds itself with a surplus of only about $1,600,000, as compared 
with a surplus of $28,000,000 last year and of $50,000,000 in 1902. 

The general industrial and trade situation has developed signs of improvement 
since the opening of the year, but as the facts concerning the past reverses become 
known, it is apparent that during part of last year at least there was a great falling 
off in activity in some lines of production. 

This fact is manifest in the case of the United States Steel Corporation. On 
January 5 the dividend on the common stock was passed. As there is $508,000,000 
of the stock outstanding, and a year ago four per cent. per annum was being paid 
on it, the passing of the dividend means a loss in dividends to investors in that stock 
of $20,000,000 per annum. That the passing of the dividend was at least justifia- 
ble, or even necessary, the statement of the net earnings of the company leaves be- 
yond question. Last June the net earnings were $12,992,780, while the estimate 
for December is only $3,100,000. The following statement by quarters since the 
corporation was formed shows how serious has been the decrease in net earnings : 


YEAR ENDED. 4 1902. 1903, 
$26,715,457 $25,068,707 
37,662,058 36,642,308 
36,945,489 82,422,955 
31,985,759 14,845,042 


$123,308,763 $108,979,012 


Not only have the net earnings fallen off, but the orders on hand December 31 
were only 3,215,123 tons as compared with 5,347,253 tonsa year ago. But it is not 
the business of this ore corporation alone which has declined. The production of 
both iron and steel has decreased. The steel output, which last June amounted to 
1,021,839 tons, was only 406,730 tons in December last. 

When the statistics of iron production are examined, it becomes plain that a very 
general curtailment in various lines of business, such as building, etc., must have 
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preceded the reduction in output of iron. The production of pig iron since 1895 is 
shown as follows: 
First half. Second half. Year. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
3,646,891 8,623,127 
5,249,204 9,652,680 
5,904,231 11,773,934 
7,331,536 13,620,703 
6,146,673 13,789,242 
8,208,741 15,878,354 
9,012,733 17,821,307 
8,301,885 18,009,252 


While the production for the year 1903 is about 188,009 tons greater than in 1902, 
and is the largest year’s output ever recorded, the output in the last half of the year 
was nearly 711,000 tons less than in the corresponding period of 1902. The fur- 
naces in blast on December 31, 1903, had a weekly capacity of only 197,931 tons as 
compared with 353,800 tons a yearago. The present rate of production is about 
8,000,000 tons a year less than the rate of a year ago. Production reached its maxi- 
mum record on June 1, when it was 398,139 tons per week. Since that date it has 
declined 200,000 tons per week, or more than one-half. Since January 1 some fur- 
naces have started up, and it is probable that the record of that date marks the low- 
est ebb of production for some time to come. 

The statistics of anthracite coal shipments for the year 1903, only recently pub- 
lished, are of especial interest, indicating to some extent the effect of the coal miners’ 
strikes in 1902. The total for the year was 59,362,831 tons, the largest for any year 
in the history of the coal trade. It is an increase of 22,000,000 tons over that of 
1902 and nearly 6,000,000 tons over 1901. The total for the year 1902 and 1903, 
however, is 90,563,721 tons, as compared with 98,676,087 tons in 1900 and 1901, a 
decrease of more than 8,000,000 tons, which may be considered a permanent loss to 
the trade as the result of the strikes, without considering the increase which might 
have occurred under ordinary conditions. 

In railroad affairs there seems to be a tendency towards decreased earnings both 
gross and net. A number of roads have reported smaller net earnings for recent 
periods than for similar periods a yearago. This is especially true of the anthra- 
cite coal-carrying roads. The Erie Railroad, which last month declared its second 
two per cent. semi annual dividend on the first preferred stock, reports a decrease of 
nearly $600,000 in net earnings in December, while the gross earnings fell off $455, - 
000. The declaration of the dividend releases the control of the property from the 
voting trust created in 1895. 

The completed returns of our foreign trade for the calendar year 1903 make a 
most remarkable showing. The exports of merchandise aggregated in value nearly 
$1,485,000,000, and imports more than $995,000,000, both amounts the largest ever 
known. The aggregate foreign trade movement reached the unprecedented volume 





CALENDAR YEAR. Imports. | Exports. | eee | eS 





| $1,687,416,797 | $324,257,685 
’ . | 857,113,816 
1,890,510,714 | 620,581,818 
2,074,435,381 | 476,500,561 
2,307,095,827 | 648,796,399 
2,345, 795,770 584,955,950 
2,330,002,803 | 391,369,063 
12 2,480,141,228 | 489,195,026 


556 | $16,957,702,794 | $3,892,770,318 
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of $2,480,000,000. The year just closed is the eighth of a period during which the 
foreign trade of the United States has developed more rapidly than in any other pe- 
riod in the history of the country. We show the annual movement from 1896 to 
1903 inclusive. 

Imports have averaged nearly $820,000,000 a year during the entire eight years, an 
amount never reached in a single year prior to 1896, except in the years 1890, 1891 
and 1892. Exports have averaged $1,303,000,000 per annum, while prior to 1896 
they never reached $900,000,000 in asingle year excepting in 1891 and 1892. In 1878 
exports of merchandise exceeded imports by $305,000,000, and in 1879 by $251,000, - 
000. With these exceptions the balance of net exports never equalled $200,000,000 
in any single year prior to 1896. In the last eight years the net exports have ex- 
ceeded $600,000,000 twice, and in three other years have exceeded or approximated 
$500,000,000, while the average for the eight years was $486,000,000. 

In the following table comparison is made between periods of eight years, each 
extending buck to January 1, 1872: 





EIGHT YEARS 


Total foreign Excess of 
ENDED DECEMBER 31. 


Imports. Exports. tvade. exports. 


$4,830,636.729 | $9,000.127,063  $661,146,395 
6,152,745,102 | 11,549,049,649 756,440,555 
6,811,371,416 | 13,054,185,588 568,557,244 
10,425, 236,556 | 16,957,702,794  3,892,770,318 





This comparison presents a striking picture of the extraordinary growth of our 
foreign trade since 1895. It is only in the last three years that imports have been 
exceptionally large, still the total for the eight years exceeds by about $290,0000,000 
that of the previous eight years. Exports, however, increased $3,600,000,000, and the 
net exports $3,324,000,000. 

In our recent exports cotton has been a very important factor. In December 
alone the cotton exports exceeded $72,000,000, or more than forty per cent. of the 
total exports of $174,000,000. In the last three months of 1903, while the total ex- 
ports were $505,000,000, the exports of cotton exceeded $200,000,000. While the ex- 
port movement in manufactures has grown appreciably, the bulk of exports still 
consists of breadstuffs, provisions, cotton and mineral oils, these products making 
up fully sixty per cent. of the total exports. What part they have played in the 
large export movement of the last eight years will be disclosed by the following 
table : 





Breadstuffs. Provisions.* Cotton, | Mineral oils. Total. 


$177,216,098 $162,217 ,075 $233,378,619 | 54,278 $635,.576,070 
243,803,550 178,226,080 | 212,523,620 | 59,057,547 693,610,747 
308,757,368 196,248,827 |  232,437.865 | 1 789,995,103 
259,447,471 197,764,310 | 191,091,916 | 64, 718,285,946 
242,733,936 202,251,699 314,103,288 | 73,276,282 832,365,155 
267,925,188 224,427,219 390,417,852 | 71,499,503 864,269,762 
187,381,225 189,694,280 290,118,507 | 66,988,748 734,177,760 
192,920,266 | 199,471,895 878,261,055 | 70,844,834 840,998,050 


Eight years...... $1,880,185,097 | $1,550,301,335 | $2,152,327,672 | $521,464,489 | $6,104,278,593 








* Includes cattle and hogs. 


Of the $10,425,000,000 exports since 1896 the above commodities contributed 
$6,104,000,000, cotton $2,152,000,000, breadstuffs $1,880,000,000, and provisions 
$1,550,000,000. The importance of cotton as an article of export makes speculative 
manipulation of the price of that staple of serious consequence. 
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Tue Money Market.—Immediately after the beginning of the year the local 
money market became easier and at the close of January rates both for call and time 
money were much lower than they were a month ago. At the close of te month 
call money ruled at 134 @ 2 per cent., the bulk of the buiness being at 2 per cent. 
Banks and trust companies loaned at 2 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money 
on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 31g per ceut. for 30 days, 33¢ per cent. 
for 60 days, 4 per cent. for 90 days to 4 months, 4@4/4 per cent. for 5 to 6 months 
and 41 per cent. for 8 months on good mixed adienand. For commercial paper the 
rates are 41g @ 5 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bil's receivable, 434 @ 514 per 
cent. fur first. class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 514 @ 6 per cent. for good paper 
having the sume length of time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw York Ciry. 


Oct. 3. 


Nov. 1. | Dec. 1. Jan, 1 -| Feb. 1. 





Per cent, 
134-2 


s;— 
34— % 
| 4 = 
j¢-% 
5u— % | 444-5 
54-6 | 44-54 
6 -6% | 54-8 


.|Per cent.| Per cent. 
24—3 |4 -5 


Mm | wR | 6 
5 — 
es 44-5 
15 — 5 

| 5-6 

6 — 6% 54-6 
64-7 |6 —64 


Per cent.|Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 6 | 
Call loans, banks and trust compa-| 
nies, 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60) 


ays. 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
RR eR 
Commercial paper, endorsed bilis| 
receivable, 60 to 9%) days } 
Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months, 
Commercial paper, good 
names, 4 to 6 months...... 


6 —6% 
614-7 


—6% 
64-7 














New York City Banxs.—In the month just ended the banks composing the 
New York Clearing-House Association made an exceptional showing In fact the 


New York City Banks—ConpDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





| Circula- 
tion. 


Legal 
tenders. 


EEE a | ———| 
| 


seit — 
«| $908,570,500 |$160,675,800 | $70,410,800| $886,178,900 | $2,541. 850 | |$44,925,400 ‘$1,143, 217,7 
915,992,200 | 166,401,900 74,7138,400| 905, 713,300 | 14,686,975 | 44,697,600 ea 
1 
| 1 


Surplus 


l 
Deposits. | Reserve. 


Loans. | Specie. 


| Clearings. 








| 934,395,600 | 181,679,100 | 76, 819,800) 941, 268, 7600 | 23,181,750 43,57. 00 | 
| 965,064,900 | 195,207,900 | 77, 440, 600 | 986,303,300 | 26,072.675 | 43.141,200 | 
75,637,500 | 1,023,943,800 25.129,050 | 42,739,000 


994,552,100 | 205,477,500 | x 


| 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 





1903, 


190h, 





Surplus 
Reserve. 





January... 
February 
March.... 
April... 
May.. 
June. 


September. 
October.. 
November. 
December..... 


$7,515,575 
62335 





$873,115,000 
931,778,900 





Deposits, 





841, 1552,000 


Deposits. 


$866,178,900 
1 800 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$9,541,850 
25,129,050 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


" Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,023,943,800 on Jan. 30,1904; loans, $994,552,100 
on January 30, 1904, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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changes in the condition of the banks were in many instances sensational in charac 
ter. Each week there were large gains in deposits, loans and reserves, and until the 
last week gains in surplus reserve. Loans during the week ended January 23 
reached the highest point ever recorded, and at the close of the month were $44,000,- 
000 greater than were reached prior to last month, On February 21, 1903, the record 
of $950,208,700 was made and on January 30, 1904, the total was $994,552,100. The 
increase in loans in the month was $86,000,000. Deposits made a new high record 
on January 30, almost touching $1,024,000,000, which is $4 500,000 more than the 
highest previous total made on February 21, 1901. The gain in deposits for the 
month was nearly $138,000,000. Specie reserves increased about $45,000,000 and 
legal tenders $5,000,000. The surplus reserve increased $15,500,000. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 








Legal ten-| Deposit | Depositin| . 2 

Loans and | peposits. | Specie. fer and with Clear-\other N. ¥.| Surplus 

Investments. | bank notes. a banks. Reserve. 
agen 





$79,286,300 | $87,710,100 | $3, 842,200 | $4,925,300 $9,843,700 
79,550,000 | 90,295,600 | 3,820,500 | 4,969, 600 '0,528,300 
78,845,400 | 88,885,400 2 5107000 10.237.3010 
77,864,500 | 87,913,700 4,802,800 | 10,393,200 


77,404, LOO | 87,886,700 3, 502 4,794,100 | 10,271,100 

















Boston Banks. 





Legal 


Deposits. Specie. Tenders. Circulation.| Clearings. 


| 


Loans, 








| 
| 
| 
| $195,677,000 | $15,471,000 $130,568,800 
708, 1 000 140, 008, 700 
202,497,000 138,914,100 
| 200,512,000 an 008,000 
| 199,879,000 17,179,000 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 








Loans. E Deposits. | ae cirentation.| Clearings. 





| 
| 
$182.680,000 | $208,616,000 $52,001,000 | $11.038.000 | $101,018,800 
183,375,000 |  208:888,000 53,020,000 10,538.000 | — 121,005,300 
183,266,000 | 215, 420,000 | 10,455,000 | 119,797,100 
183,041,000 | 215,099,000 , | 10,466,000 | 124,516,100 
184,452,000 | 215,600,000 | 59,005,000 | 10,428,000 | — 104,071,250 
! 








Money Rates ABroap.—Rates for money in the foreign money centers are 
lower. The Bank of England still maintains its posted rate of discount at 4 per 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





| Oct. 14, 1903. Nov. 14, 1903.| | Dec. 12, 1903.| Jan. 13, 1904. 





Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).. .| £28,960, 4 £28, 552, 52,415 £29,243,670 £28, 414, 055 
Public deposits oe 6, 388,430 } 6 226, 366 7,906,866 6,185,742 
Other deposits. . 43, 139, 126 23, 38,984,069 2'941.986 
Government securities er 19, 975, 056 18,187,060 20,947,874 
Other securities..........ccccses a oa 25,501,353 | 27,046,714 | 24,957, 866 
Reserve of notes and coin.... ee 21,859,178 952 19,034,663 21,494 
Coin and bullion wala 32,369,818 i | $1,108,388 | 31.388, 418 
Reserve to liabilities. ... - 44% 4834 41548 | 43168 
Bank rate of discount a % 4% 4s | 4s 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.). ate 756 (eo Tes 
Price of silver per ounce. 5 29t2d. | 274d. 

1 
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cent. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 3 
per cent. against 3° - cent. a month ago. The open market rate at Paris was 
23¢ per cent. against 27, per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 215 @ 
234 per cent. against 33g per cent. a month ago. 

ForEIGN ExcHance.—The market for sterling exchange during the month has 
been generally strong. There has been a noticeable scarcity of commercial bills, 
and the reason is said to be that they are being absorbed by bankers who are accu- 
mulating credits abroad in anticipation of the transfer of the Panama Canal pur- 
chase money amounting to $40,000,000. In the last week sterling was lower. 


RaTESs FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 


_ BANKens’ STERLING. | Prime Documentary 


Cable 4 : 4 
° | commercial, Sterling, 
60 pa | Sight. transfers. | Long. 60 days. 


4.8100 @ 4.8110 4.8400 G 4.8410 4.8440 @ 4.8455 4.2014 @ 4.3056 4.80 @ 4,8034 

4.8200 @ 4.8210 4.8490 @ 4.8500 | 4.8530 @ 4.8540 | 4.8144 @ 4.813¢ 4.81 @ 4.8134 

4.8260 @ 4.8270 | 4.8550 @ 4.8560 | 4.8585 @ 4.8595 4.8214 @ 4.82% | 4.8146 @ 4.8236 

4.8320 @ 4.8330 4.8600 @ 4.86]0 | 4.8635 @ 4.8645 | 4.8234 @ 4.83 | 4.82 @ 4.83 

4.8300 @ 4.8310 | 4.8555 @ 4.8565 | 4.8585 @ 4.8600 | 4. aig @ 4.8256 | 4.82 @ 4.8254 
) | 


WEEK ENDED. |— 





ForEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE Frrst OF EACH MONTH. 


Nov.1. | - Jan. 1. Feb. 1. 





| 
| 
‘ 
Sterling Bankers— —60 days 4.8244— 3% | 4.81 

: ; > Sight 86 — $4 | 4.84%4— 


Commercial long 
= Docu’tary for paym’t.| 4. ‘814 
Paris—Cable transfers | 5. ITig— 
yin Bankers’ 60 days.. -| 5. | 5.21 i . 
bed Bankers’ sight ona 4 i 5.1934 | 5.1844— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight sont 5.21 205 os 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days.. 5 


pees 
Pees 
Reeeee 
3° Ese 
ITIP Tes 
Fas: RE 


eo 
~ 


Stee 


pA 
¥ 


aieall 94 36 947, 
- Bankers’ sight... ae é 3} 9 % aan _ 


Belgium—Bankers’ sight.. 1934- 5. 5 . ae | 5.1 _ 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight....| 4044— 4044 40%— %| 40 40% 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight | 26.79—26. 26.71— 59 —26.62 | 26.65—26.67 | 26. 68-26. 70 


Italian lire—sight | 5.17}4—16% 5.174— i6%6 \ 5.1834— 1% | 5.174—16% 














SILVER. —The price of silver in » London advanced very steadily i in the first half 
of the month, touching 27 5-16d on January 14. Later it declined, falling to 251d 
on January 25, and closing at 2534d on January 30. 


MontTaiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1902, 1903, 1904. 








| 1902. 1903. | 19h, 2 1908. | 190k. 
MONTH. MontTH | 
High . High; Low. High Low. i .| High| Low. | High| Low. 








January..| | 264 534 | 2236 2148 tie 256 lJuly 

yenenary 5h , | 22 es a | -. ||August.. 
MED | «cee | cece \Septemb’r 
2%G | .... | ..-- ||October.. 
24 ° .... ||Novemb’r 
24% | || Decemb’r 














FOREIGN AND DomEsTIC COIN AND eens atone: IN NEw York. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes. * - $4.88 Mexican 20 pesos $19.52 $19.60 
Twenty francs...... shexseunianw 3.88 Ten guilders t 4.00 


Twenty marks i 4.76 i 5 
‘Twenty-five pesetas 481 Mexican dollars 4244 


Spanish doubloons 15.65 Peruvian soles . 4394 

Mexican doubloons............ 15.50 15.65 Chilian pesos, d 4334 
Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 44 per cent. premium on the Mint 

value. Bar silver in London, 253%4d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 

oe 5534 @ S57c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5574 @5744c. The official price was 
c. 
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GoLp AND SILVER CornaGE.—The United States mints coined in January $2,765,- 
000 gold, $4,657,000 silver, and $96,780 minor coins, a total of $7,518,780. Of the 
silver coinage $4,452,000 was in standard dollars. There were 500,000 pieces coined 
also for the Government of Venezuela. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1902. 1903. 





| 
| 
| 


Silver. | Gold. Silver. | Gold. Silver. 


January...... scccccccocces $2,908,637 $7,635,178 | $1,707,000} $2,765, 000 $4, 657 000 
February.......s0..0+-s -»| 6,643,850 2, 7,488,510 1,521, “O00 | 
1,558 . 6,879,920 1,595,987 } 





DUBUb cc cccccccccccvecess 
September...........++ ea 


i "401" ‘000 | 
1 ~567.485 | 


) | $4,657,000 











EUROPEAN BANKS. _The Bank of England gone’ $25, 000, 000 geld in January but 
holds about $1,000,000 less than it had a yearago. France lost about $3,000,000, 
while Germany gained $8,000,000 and Russia $4,000,000. 


GoLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





Dec. 1, 1903. January 1, 1904. February 1, 1904. 





Gold. Silver. | Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silver. 





England £31, 893, 236 | £28,911,873 £34,186,126 . 
France 95: 901,22 94,481,568 | £44,110,288| 93,805,540 £44, 162,889 
Germany........... 34.495°000 | 12'120°000 32,484,000 11,414,000 a4, 153,000 12,000,000 
y 6,616,000 85,185,000 7,110,000 050, 000 7,313,000 
Austria-Hungary. 536, 2213, 000 46,485,000 12,182,000 ry 632,000 12,452,000 
Spain 5 14,545,000 19,159,000 | 14:576°000 19,147,000 
Italy | 21,816,400 8,335,000 | 21,896,000 3,310,000 
Netherlands 363, 4,189,000 | 6,541,500 5,017,900 6,542,500 
Nat. Belgium 3, 238,667 | 1, ‘619, 333 3,152,667 | 1 __ 1,976,333 | 8,208,667 1,604,333 





Totals £332, 604,962 ‘ieee 531, 417 £330, 750, 508 | £105,4 428, 121 | | £339, 519,233 £106,531,742 











NatTionaL Bank CrrcuLATION.—The total volume of National bank circulation 
shows an increase of nearly $1,700,000 for the month of January, and the bonds de- 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





Oct.31,1903. Nov. 30, 1903.| Dec. 31, 1903.| Jan. 31, 1904, 


Total amount ouiteniien, $419,610,683 $421,106,979 | $425,163,018 | $426,857,627 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 880,650,821 383,018,484 387,273, "623 387,657,731 
Circulation secured by iawful money.. 38,959,862 38,088,495 37,889,395 39,199,896 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation: 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 2,797,200 2,487,200 2,425,200 | 2,482,950 
Five per cents. of 1894 718,650 718,650 356,150 44,750 
Four per cents. of 1895 1,410,100 1,245,100 245,100 | 1,247,600 
Three per cents, of 1898, . 1,797,580 1,707,580 | 717 | 1,708,(00 
Two per cents. of 1900 376,003,300 378,467,400 383, 591, 650 | 384,798,300 


$382, 726,830 $384, 625,930 $389,335,680 | "$390, 231,600 











The National banks have also on nnn the following bonds to secure “nen deposits ; 
4 per cents. of 1907, $5,695,200; 5 per cents, of 1894, $528,000; 4 per cents. of 1895, $11,787, 50 : 
3 per cents. of 1898, 37 731,920; 2 per cents. of 1930, $111,539,100 ; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, 
$1,864,000; State and city bonds, $23,204,170 ; Philippine Island certificates, $6,000,000 ; Hawaiian 
Islands bonds, $1,092,000, a total of $169, 441, 940. 
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posited to secure circulation increased about $900,000. Still the circulation based 
on bonds increased less than $400,000, while the lawful money deposited to retire 
circulation increasd $1,300,000. 

Unirep States ForerGN TRADE.—The extraordinary exports of merchandise 
in December, nearly $175,000,000, are without parallel] in any previous month in the 
history of the United States. More than $72,000,000 of the total value is represented 
by cotton exports, which have been not only large in quantity but at higher prices 
than formerly ruled. The December exports of merchandise raised the total for the 
year to nearly $1,485,000,000, exceeding by $7,000,000 the high record made in 1900. 
The imports of merchandise during the year reached $995,000,000, which is also a 
record for that part of our foreigntrade. The balance of net exports is $489,000,000, 
or nearly $100,000,000 larger than in 1902. Net gold imports reached nearly 
$21,000,000. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANDISE. | 
MONTH OF aaeapiialta —_——)| Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 


DECEMBER. ~ Exports. “Tmports. Balance. | 





Exp. +883. 711,455 Exp . $7, 537, i | Exp., $2.618,245 
xp. “ 

a 7 192,664 ion. 2'976,078 | = 

* — 57,012/268 Exp. -» 1,952,601; * 

** 53,635,416 666,476 |‘ 
17,750, 284 a” 96, 984, 084 ae 15,765, 642 = 


1,255,546,266 | 634,964,448 Exp., 620,581,818 mp., 141, 968, 998 
1,275,467,971 | 798,967.410 47 6,500, 561 | 5. 
1,477,946,113 | 829,149,714; “ 648,796,399) ** 

1,465,375,860 | 880,419,910} ** 584, 955, 950 Exp., 
1,360,685,933 | 969,316,870} ‘“* 391,369, 063 Imp., 
1,484,668,127 | 995,473,101} “ 439, 195,026 | ** 














GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS —The revenues of the Govern- 
ment in January were $41,588,370 and the disbursements were $48,372,553, leaving 
a deficit of nearly $6,800,000, which wipes out all the surplus for the six months 
except about $1,600,000. From July 1, 1902, to Feb. 1, 1903, the surplus was in 
excess of $28,000,000. The corresponding seven months of the present fiscal year 
shows a decrease in the surplus of $26,500,000, caused by a decrease of $15,200,000 
in receipts and an increase of $11,300,000 in disbursements. January disburse- 
ments this year were $16,000,000 more than in December. 


Unitep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

January, Since January, Since 
Source. 190h., July 1, 1903. Source. 190k, July 1, 1903. 
$21,190,240 $154,989,727 Civil and mis $82,450,313 
Internal revenue... 16,468,336 139,192,314 W 71,402,828 
‘ 58,347,374 
Miscellaneous 929, 25,243,802 6.328.569 
cimaaniiae i 83,061,615 
$319,425,843 5 16,193,464 
Excess of receipts.. *6,784,183 1,641,671 72,6 $317,784,163 


* Excess of expenditures. 


UnitTep States Pusiic DeEBtT.—There was a decrease in the bonded debt of the 
United States in January of $1,200,000. represented by the retirement of an equal 
amount of the 5 per cent. bonds of 1904, now nearly all paid off. The cash balance 
in the Treasury was reduced $600,000 and the net debt less cash in the Treasury 
shows an increase of $900,000. 
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UnitTep States Pusiic DEBT. 





Jan. 1, 1908. | Dee. 1, 1903. | Jan. 1, 1904. | | Feb. 1,190, 





Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent.. $445,940,750 012,650 | $542,664,850 | $542,909,950 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 283,178,650 61,135, | 156,818,600 156,591,500 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... 31,230 03: 30,010 | 29,990 

Loan of 1904, 5 per, 2 19,385,05u 6,590,500 5,314,25 
1 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
97,515,660 "7, 488, 360 | 77,158, 360 77,135,360 
Total interest-bearing debt..... roe - $914,541,240 | ~ $902,911, 240 ~ $901, 747,220 $900,470,950 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,255,710 | 1,196,720 1,196,530 1,196,530 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes. 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 42,169,652 87,292,775 36,976,574 38,534,696 
Fractional currency 6,872,594 | 6. 871,240 6,870,587 6,870,587 
Total non-interest bearing debt $395,774,109 | } ~ $390, 898, 879 | $390,582,025 | $392,140,147 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,311,574, 059 | 1,295, 006, 839 | 1,293,525,775 | 1,293,807,627 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in | 
the Treasu } 
Gold certificates, 383,564,060 | | 441,739,869 447,175,869 487,949,869 
Silver sin i 468,957,000 473,041,000 472,247,000 464,261,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 24,053,000 | 16,428,000 15,906,000 15, 322, 000 


Total Sy and notes,.......... $876,574,069 | $931,208,869' $935,328,869 | $967.5 532, 869 
Aggregate debt 2,188,148,128 | 2,226, 215, 708 | 2,228,854,644 | 2,261,340, 496 
in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets 1,331,081,200 | 1,398,957,932 | 1,405,621,982 | 1,413,11C,668 
Demand liabilities..... "966,6 71,820 | 1 *029°720, 503 _1,026,247,087 | 1,034,365,584 


Balance ~ $364,409,380 | $369,237,429  $379,374.495 | $378,745,084 
Gold reserve. ............... he ere 150,000,000 | ~ 150;000°900  ~ 150;000.0( 130. 000,000 
Net cash balance 214,409,380 | 219/237:429 229'374.805, 228,745,084 


Total $364,409,380 | $369,237,429  $379,374,895| $378,745.084 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.| ~ 947164,679| ~ 925:769,410 | 914,150,880 915,062,543 


MoneEY IN THE UNITED StTaTEs TREASURY.—While the gross amount of money 
in the United States Treasury last month increased $30,000,000, there was an increase 
of $38,000,000 in certificates outstanding, making a decrease in net cash of nearly 
$8,000,000. The net gold in the Treasury decreased $26,000,000. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 




















| Jan. 1, 1903. Dec. 1, 1903. Jan. 1, » 190k. Feb. 1, 1904. 


Gold coin and bullion... Sez, 196,083 $671,082,644 " $686, 651,991 $698,935,700 
Silver dollars ba 470.783, 167 477,655,784 477,594 -756 485,656,379 
Silver bullion. 23,057,667 12°711.491 MaDe eet 7,151,148 
Subsidiary silve | 6,419,206 8,106,009 10,433,124 
United States note: 2°910, 158 2,387,365 8,988,196 
National bank note: he 16,251,253 8,141,361 2 009; oop 18,654,036 


$1, 136, 617,534 $1,180,084, 654 $1,199,551 ,591 $1,229,818,583 
outstanding 833,909,877 886,953,291 902,745,162 940,743,110 


Net cash in Treasury..... " $302,707,657 $208 181,900 ~ $296,806,429 | $289,075,473 


Surety ¢ OF Monny IN THE Usrrep ‘Srares. re increase of $12,000, 000 i in gold 


SuppLy oF MONEY IN THE Untrep STATES. 


| Jan. 1, 1908. | Dec. Z. 1903. Jan. 1, 19 eb. 1, 1904. 








.'81, 246, 876, 715 $1, 298, 107.736 $1,314,622,524 $1,826,841,555 

B.501 | °558,455.744 559,167,979 | 563,619,979 

ey oor 667 12:711.491 11,579,510 7,151,148 

Subsidiary ae | 100,769,875 | 105,236.815| 105, n898,278 105,903,449 
United States notes................0008 11.| 846,681,016 | 346,681,016 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 
National bank notes.............000+ IIT] 3e4i920"784 |  4213106:979 425,163,018 | 426,857,627 


$2,651,408, 558 $2,742,209,781 $2, 763,152,326 $2,777,054, 774 
| 
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and of $1,700 000 in National bank notes accounts for the increase of nearly $14,000, - 
000 in the total stock of money in the country last month. Gold imports have con- 
tributed to the large increase in the gold supply in the last few months. 

Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED, STATES.—There was an increase of 
nearly $22,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation last month. As there was 
an increase of $48,000,000 in gold certificates alone, decreases in other forms of money 
were heavy ; silver certificates decreased $10,000,000, silver dollars $3,500,000, frac- 
tional silver $2,000,000, United States notes $5,500,000 and National bank notes 
$5,000,000. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| Jan. 4, ‘1903. | Dee. 1, 1903. | Jan. 1, 1904. | Feb. 1, 1904. 





Gold ont, Re eee eee ee $629,680,632 | $627,970,5%3 | $627. 905, 855 
Silver dollars.... | 78,810,334 799,960 81,573,223 77,963,600 
Subsidiary silver. . ol 94,350,669 97,631 95,470,325 
Gold certificates i 346,418,819 N, 929 | J | 469,573,609 
Silver certificates a 570. ( 465,836,290 455,935,828 
Treasury notes, Act July = 1890. | 16,381,280 | 15,233,673 
United States notes, | 844,203,601 | 837,692,820 
Nationa! bank notes 368, 678, 531} 412,965,618 | 413, 153" 189| 408,203,591 
. |$2,348,700,901 $2,449, 168,418 ‘2, 466,345,897 | $2,487,979.301 
Population of United States. . | 79,799,000 | 81,061,000 1,177,000 81,292,000 
Circulation per capita......... $29.48 | $30.21 30.38 $30.61 














EASTERN TowNsHIPs BANK—ANNUAL MEeEtTING.—The forty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Eastern Townships Bank was held in the board room 


of the bank, at Sherbrooke, Quebec, at 20’clock, on Wednesday, December 2. There 
were present a good number of shareholders. The President took the chair and the 
General Manager acted as secretary. C. W. Cate and Wm. Morris were appointed 
scrutineers of votes. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting having been read, President William 
Farwell, on behalf of the directors, read the following report : 


**In consequence of the change of date of holding the annual meeting from the month of 
June, as heretofore, to December, the statements submitted herewith cover the operations of 
the bank for six months only. 

As foreshadowed in the last annual report, your directors have decided to apply $65,000 of 
the amount brought forward in May last in reduction of values, 

The result of the business for the half year has been most satisfactory, showing a balance 
of profit after providing for current expenses, interest on deposits and all current losses, of 
$144,359.75. Out of this amount a dividend at the rate of eight per cent. per annum has been 
declared, payable on January 2, next, and sufficient with the balance of premium on new 
stock has been transferred to reserve fund to bring that account up to $1,450,000 leaving a 
balance to carry forward of $27,647.57. All the offices have giving satisfactory returns. 

The crops, contrary to indications in the early part of the season, turned out satisfactorily, 
and prices for produce, both dairy and field, are fully equal to those of previous years. The lum- 
ber business, however, owing to the severe drought which prevailed and prevented bringing 
logs to the mills, has been very bad, what small stocks were on hand have realized better 
prices, but it really means in most cases the loss of one year’s business, if not more, by loss of 
logs as well. 

The large addition to the head office building is nearly completed, and we have now a fine 
and commodious office enabling the management to handle the increasing business much 
more satisfactorily. New buildings are under construction at Richmond and Huntingdon 
and will be ready for occupation it is hoped early in the year. Plans for Coaticook and Rock 
Island are prepared and work on them will be commenced early in the spring; plans are also 
being prepared for the Montreal building. 

In conclusion, your directors have much pleasure in recording their satisfaction with the 
zeal and attention shown by the General Manager, the inspector, the managers, and all other 
Officers of the bank in their close attention to the interests committed to their charge.” 





ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES 
QUOTATIONS. 


AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of January, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1904, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1903 : 





| YEAR 1903. 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1994. 


JANUARY, 1904. 





High. Low. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 89% 54 
' preferred ........0+0¢ 10344 843g 


Baltimore & Ohio...... nieaeas 104 715% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Canadian Pacific.......... acest | “aan 11556 
Canada Southern ‘ 

Central of New Jersey 

Ches. & Ohio 


Chicago & Alton. 
” preferred 
Chicago, Great Western | 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 
* referred 
Chicago & Northwesterr 
" preferred 
Chicago Terminal Transfer 
preferred 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Lou 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co 
Colorado Southern. . 
” lst preferred 
” 2d preferred 
Consolidated Gas Co... 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co. 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 27 
Denver & Rio Grande. 3 
) preferred 
Bete Southern. 
preferred 
Duluth So. 8. & Atl., 


Evansv te % Terre eee 
Express Adams.. 

. American... 

. United States... 

" Wells, Fargo 
Hocking Valley 

" preferred ... 
[llinois Central 
Iowa Central..... 

” > 
Kansas City Southern 
sae SO, , em 
Kans, City Ft.S. & Mem. pref..| ¥ 
Louisville & Nashville 
Manhattan consol 
Metropolitan securities 
Metropolitan Street 
Mexican Central. 


. iy yt 
Minn., 8. P. & S.S. Marie 
" prefe rred 
Missouri, + Kan. a 
ae preferred 634 33 
Missouri Pacific | ieee 85% 
Natl. of Mexico, pref.......... | 
y 2d preferred., 
Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 
NY, Chicago & St. Louis.. 
. 2d preferred 


| 8544-—Jan. 1 —Jan. 
| 148144—Jan. 22 140%4—Jan: 


| 168144—Jan. 3 —Jan. 


}1114%—Jan. 22/106 —Jan. 
844| 144%4—Jan. 934—Jan. 


| 136%(—Jan. 118 —Jan. 





Highest. : Lowest. 
7034 -—Jan. | 655¢—Jan. 
9234—Jan. 22) 875g—Jan. 


85%—Jan. 2 764—Jan. 
92 —Jan. 3 89 —Jan. 
5244—Jan. 2) 47 —Jan. 
12144—Jan. 1146 —Jan. 
2; 6 —Jan. 

160 —Jan. 

32 —Jan. 


2 —Jan. 


_ 
WIn i (~-J—-) 


— 
uu 


173%—Jan. 22 14%4— Jan. 


17944—Jan. | 177 —Jan. 
1703g—Jan. | 16434—Jan. 
2144%—Jan. 210%—Jan. 
12%—Jan. 9 —Jan. 
26144—Jan. —Jan. 
8034—Jan. —Jan. 
a4ig—Jan. —Jan. 
—Jan. 12 —Jan. 
3% — —Jan. —Jan. 
2834—Jan. 22) —Jan. 
19644—Jan. —Jan. 


-] 


CWO AWE WOES HPD PDMWIOW CHK AHWAAMW 


aw 


275 oo 1956—Jan, 
2334—Jan 2 an, 
74%—Jan. 22) 69%—Jan. 
14%4—Jan. 10 —Jan. 
29144—Jan,. 25| 24 —Jan. 
1634,—Jan. 13 —Jan. 
2914 Jan. 2| 274%4—Jan. 
6934—Jan. 665g—Jan. 
50ig—Jan. 2| 47 —Jan. 
6614—Jan. 62 —Jan. 
225 “—Jan. 223 —Jan. 
197 —Jan. |195 —Jan. 
110 —Jan. 10744—Jan. 
212 —Jan. | 212 —Jan. 
126—san- 72 —Jan. 

—Jan. a 
13434 —Jan. —Jan. 
Bi4—Jan. —Jan. 

—Jan. 3814—Jan. 
i —Jan. | 1834—Jan. 
3834—Jan. 33 —Jan. 
69 —Jan. 21) 6644—Jan. 


To 


—" 
— at od 


ihe 


a ee 


es 
a 


146144—Jan. | 1414%4—Jan. 
92 —Jan. | go Jan. 
124 —Jan. 120 —Jan. 


6734 Jan. 62144—Jan. 
_— —Jan. 90 —Jan. 
—Jan. 55 —Jan. 


—Jan. | 1644—Jan. 
We 22; 38 —Jan. 
seve _ Jan. 22 

—Jan, 


32144—Jan. 23| 264—Jan. 
69 —Jan, 63 —Jan. 


DDOW WIA AMIS HWW 


—e 


High. Low. Closing. 
65 


7034 
9234 


85% 
92 
5244 


56 8©=—6 9354 
8754 9114 
76 
a0 
47 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 


YEAR 1908. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1904. 





N. Y., Ontario & Western.... 
Norfolk & Western. 


North American Co 


Pacific Mail 

Pennsy!vania R.R 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 


4 
lst prefered. 
. 2d preferred. 
Rock Island 
" preferred. 


St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... 
’ preferred 
Southern Pacific Co 
Southern Railway 
. preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... | 

Texas & Pacific | 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
. preferred 


Union Pacific 
» preferred 


Western 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 

. second preferred. . 
Wisconsin ene 


“INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 
American of & Foundry 
American Co. Oil Co 
American Ice 
American Locomotive 

. referred 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co: 
” preferred 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 
Corn Products 
” preferred 


Distillers securities 
General Electric Co 


International Paper Co 
. preferred 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 


preferred 
Rubber Goods Mfg. 
” preferre 


U. 8. Leather Co 
, preferred 
U.S. Aaa | & Con 





High. 


Low. 


4934 





| onsen. 


| 56%—Jan. 
| 1454—Jan. 


Lowest. 
214%—Jan. 
5644—Jan. 
89 —Jan. 
82 —Jan. 


25 


9544—Jan. 
215 —Jan. 


4334—Jan. 
7744--Jan. 
59 —Jan. 
2034—Jan. 
5734—Jan. 


3944—Jan. 
1344—Jan. 
314—Jan. 
4634—Jan. 
19144—Jan. 
7734—Jan. 


Highest. 
2444—Jan. 
234—Jan. 
89 —Jan. 
90 —Jan. 


3344—Jan. 18 
12344—Jan. 
1025g—Jan. 23 
219%—Jan. 


48 —Jan. 
81 —Jan. 
62 —Jan. 
274%—Jan. 
68%4—Jan. 


4914—Jan. 
1644—Jan. 
3634 Jan. 
524o—Jan, 
2344—Jan. 
8614—Jan. 


41 —Jan. 
2734—Jan. 
2914—Jan. 
3934—Jan. 


82144—Jan. 
914_—Jan. 


2134—Jan. 
41 —Jan. 
89 —Jan. 
1944—Jan. 
2934—Jan. 
21%—Jan. 
47%--Jan. 


—Jan. 


a 
POOR Homes 


ee 


RNRRE 
PP ATOA CH ID PPAD AAWEPISD Dewan 


PSNSLS 


35 —Jan. 
24 —Jan. 
2344—Jan. 
37 —Jan. 


7644—Jan. 
887%—Jan. 


19144—Jan. 
al my 

—Jan. 
Tie Jan. 
166 — 

—Jan. 
38 —Jan. 


oe 8as§ 


NSNBNKN BE 


47% - Jan. 
1734—Jan. 
67 —Jan. 
2844—Jan. 

54—Jan. 
1644—Jan. 
7544—Jan. 
4744—Jan. 


52 —Jan. 
213g—Jan. 
2 —Jan. 
382%—Jan. 
944—Jan. 
—Jan. 
—Jan. 


Neo RBNro 


a 
BamasTat ase. 


wWiery 
oR S$ 


—Jan. 


72 


1014%—Jan. 
174—Jan. 
683g—Jan. 


2344—Jan. 
— 


BRE 
i 
a 


TAlg—J an. 
264—Jan. 
179144—Jan. 
1434—Jan. 
674%—Jan. 
404%4—Jan. 
164%—Jan. 


33. —Jan. 
724%—Jan, 


3 8 


22144—Jan. 
79144—Jan. 


84—Jan. 
7934 - Jan. 
Jan. 


GSR SRE 


-—— 
DAM We Ore 


oe -— 
—Jan. 
60 —Jan. 


Bao thtgeeterers 


ODE AWF PPO Cr mw 








JANUARY, 1904. 


High. Low. Closing. 
2444 2% 2 
6234 564g = 6034 
89 89 


89 
90 82 87 


33144 25 
123% 11645 
1025g 956 
21946 215 


4336 
1734 
59 


2034 
5734 
394 
13% 
31 


1944 
77% 


a: 
37 


72 
‘101 106 

10a 1 

6854 2 

2314 «25 
169%, 170% 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE JANUARY SALES. 


— wnetpal Int’s}|__ 
NAME im Amount. (paid. 





Pri ice. Date. High. Low} Totat. 





Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s 7,000,000 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. 
en Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 148, es t 
registered 
adjustment, g. 4’s 
registered 
stamped 26,112,006 
serial debenture 4’s—- 
series B.... eee | 2,500,000 
registered. sos 

series C 
registered 


931% Ja an. . 30, 04 92 52,000 


100 Jan. 30,704 98% | 2,493,500 
100 Jan. 28,’04 9944; 30,000 
8914 Jan. 29,°04 91,500 
824% Jan. 26,’04 216 2,000 
8934 Jan. 29, 3H 874% | 207,500 


© 
my 


BAAD 
SSee 
oc 


BP be RP RE RP RP RP RP Be RP Be BR Be op BF on Be Bp RP RP RP RE RRP RP RP RP RP RP RP RR Be RRP RRP RB 
7 


100 Jan. 
registered 





| registered 

{ registered bansonesasencemen 
1909 | 

registered 1§ 

ER EE 1910 lt 

registered 


registered veegectonoswcgese | 
idid | in 


lf 
1913 | ¢ 
registered Ls sn Geltenidbaubaaeioe 


‘ 
1914 | | t 

registered 
East.Okla.div.lstg.4’s. 1928 | 

* oe 
Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s... | 0,000 
ae. Knox, ee 7, ist @ oe 1.000.000 
Atlan.Coast Line ‘0 stg. "8.1952 | | a=. I 

— ~~ Seema: \7 35,344,000 
Charleston& Savannah Ist g. 7’s..1936 | 1,500.0Cu ¢ 
Savanh Florida & W’n Ist g. ro s..1934 | 4,056,060 

. 3 eae 1934 | 2,444,000 

" St.John’s div. lstg.4’s.1934 | 1,350,000 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1928 | 2,800,000 | 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd. g. 4’s..1938 | 3,000,000 
gg re sage oF he ge 48.1918 | 1,067,000 
alt. & Ohio prior lien g S..1925 4 | 
( e renistere ‘| 71,798,000 } 

° £ 
| ” x. 4s. registered }o0, 963, 00 
| ” ten year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 | 592,000 | 


registered. 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
cy 
” 
” 
ry 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
. 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
. 
” 
” 
” 
7 


| 
| 
l 


114% Oct. 8, 02 
9334 Jan. 30, 


10834 Dec. 13.99 

125% Nov. 30.703 

11254 Jan. 26,04 

9544 Nov. 30,’01 

lll) =Apr. 20,703 

87 prog 22,01 

9126 Ook. BRB) .0.. cece 
95 Jan. 28,704) 9544 9314 
9434 Jan. 12,°03/ .... ... 
10144 Jan. 30,°U4 | 102 

9934 Oct. 7,08 eae 

94 Nov.2 24 "03 ones 

8934 Jan. 22°704 8934 


HAUOCURDUTRDRE PrP PL PrP rer PrP err ee Pe D> 


an 


TT TIL LLL Lid LT TLE ELL LE L ELLE ee 
Znoow 


Pitt Jam. & M. div. Ist g. 34s, 1925 | 6 
registered | ¢ 11,288,000 
Pitt 7 E. & West Va. System 
j a 56. sis co 20,000,000 
« Southw’ndiv stg. s.1925 2 F d 
* registered ; 48,590,000 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 700,000 F 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 414’s, 190¢ 1,009,000» 
Ptsbe Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 415,000 122 Jan. 12,704 
Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s...1917 688,000 ; 98 Aug. 1,°03 
L ” J.P. Morgan & Co, cer 1,921,000 100% Feb. 13,°08 | .... .... 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g.g. 5’s.. 4,427,000 3 8 116% Jan. 27,°04 116% 
{ Alleghany & Wn. ist g. Ly 4s. 1955 2,000,000 sein ages 
j Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 650,000 3 128 June 6,°02 
4 Rochester & Pittsburg. Ist 6's. i 1,300,000 , 124% June22,°03 ae 
” cons. ist @’s, ...........18 922 3,920,000 5 122% Nov. 6°98; .... .... 
Buff. & Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s. 19 51 43 399.0004 98% Jan. 21,°04  9$ 98% | 
” registered (* . ) ‘ine quae 


10 


uz 
© we - 
n> “ay 


9 Jan. - 04 95 9344 | 123,000 
8854 Jan. 29,°04 f 469,000 
9014 July 16,701 Rah ieee. Lt Gaaanas 
1144 June27,’02 
10954 Oct. 28° 03 


B Be gp 


& @ BP & B op w 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





4 Last SALE. JANUARY SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. | Int’st| : 
Due | Paid. Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 


102 Jan. 25,04 102 = 10134 16,000 
117 Jan. 19,°04' 117 39117 A 
12034 Mar. 16,03 | sai winds 

118 Jan. 27,’02 
40 Aug.24,’95 


| 108 Jan. 29,04 
107% Jan. 21,’04 
107 Aug.14,’03 
92% Jan. 11,704 | 
103% Nov.14,’03 


118 Jan. 20,04 


106 Jan. 29,’04 
105% Sept.18,°01; .... .... 
70% Jan. 29,04 124,000 
= Jan. 30,°04 | 32 251,000 

Jan, 29,°04 117,000 
Fy Aug. 21,°02 eeee sees 


108% Sept. 3,702 
102. June29,’99 
}1038 July 2,°03 





Burlington, ag ody oF. Mo toy 6,500, 000 a 
. con. Ist & col. tst 5’s f 

* registered { 11,000,000 $ | A 

Ced. Rap Ta. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 1,905,000 | A 

| Minneap’s & St. Louis ist 7’s, g, 1927 150,006 | J 


Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 | 
. 2d mortg. 5’s, 1913 |} 
* registered 

Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 

Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 | 4, 


Central R’y of Geor, iho & 4 Fs 000 .1945 7 
. —- 18s | . 
con. g. | 
con. g. 5’s, reg.$1, 000 & $5,000 if 16,700,600 
Ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1945 | 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s.......1945 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 
Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 
a & Nor. Div. 1st 


1946 
. Mid: Gale “Atl. div. g 58.1947 
. Mobile div. Ist g. is. ++ +1946 


entral of a Jersey, gen. ¢. 5; 
"3 


’ 


22 | 


E 
E 
SkENS zee 


a 


gs # 


23 
= 


& & & ee Re & gp B fe 
>> auiia aes 


£ 
= 5538 


~ 
— 
~ 

4 4 Go 


ES 
e588 





|131 Jan. 30,°04 
130% Jan. 25,°04 
111% Jan. 26,04 


| 105 Dec. 8,703 
101% Jan. 29,’04 


& 

é 

E 
— 
_ 
& 


© 


Am. Dock & . yee Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W. -B. Coal con. §’s...1912 

* con,extended gtd. 434's.1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


hes. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A 
. Mortgage gold 6’s 
1st con. g.5’s 


Sen 
2G: E8222 


_ 
npn» 
£6 
mE 


ae 
D 


110% July 22,03 
lll Jan. 2,’04 
116 Jan. 29,’04 
112% Oct. 28,°03 
103% Jan. 30,°04 
9 Dec. 22,03 
112. May 14,'03 
101 Jan. 26, 
944% Jan. 2 
106% Oct. 

9056 Dec. * 


>> ZEUGUEE REDD z 


am 


» 


Crai 940 
(R. & A. d. ) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 
2d con. g. 4’s 1989 
Warm § S Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 
| Greenbrier Ry. ist gtd, 4’s 1940 


Chic. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s 
. ” registered 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 
. registered 





g 
S8f5 255 


Se 


| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
I. 


3s 
2 


Of ZnununnZzZzoo 


8. 
FE 
E 


7614 Jan. 30,704 
8334 Apr. 16,02 


ee BR BR eRe wR ewe Ree Be 


z 
= 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 
. Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 
Denver div. 4’s.......... 1922 
Illinois div. 344s........ 1949 
registered 
Gore div.) sink. f’d 5's, 


10434 Apr. 11,719 
101% Jan. 15,04 
924% Jan. 28,’04 


10914 Dec. 23,703 
10034 Nov. 6,°03 
106 Jan. 18,°04 
105 Dec. 2,03 
100) =Jan. 2" 04 
93% Jan, 30,704 
91% Jan. 15,°04 
10534 Jan, 30,04 
112 Jan. 25704 


106144 Jan. 14,04 
112 Apr. 2,°96 
12934 Oct. 2: 22" 03 
1165¢ Jan. 12:04 
119% Apr. 13,’03 
113. Jan. 16,°04 


2558555 


“REPS ZEON REED Poa 


_ 
re srr 


= 


8,222, 
Nebrasica extensi’n 4’s, 1927 25,627, 
registered -_ 
cota tee div. wes 4 650, 
*s joint bonds.......... 921 | So 

*» registered | 7 215,205, 
5’s, debentures.......... 1913 rer 
Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 | 8,000,000 


| 
2 
! 
Chicago & E. Ill. Ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
f " small bonds..... . cealedindn 2,989,000 
1 . 1st con. <> pat 2,653,000 
* gen. con. Ist 5’s | 
” net 14,020,000 § 
(Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s.... } 4,626,000 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. | 
} » refunding g. 6’s........... 1947 | 4,700,000 3 & J 12634 Jan. 28,04 


eceenccccee 
iS] 
R ¢ 
2B 
fe & Ge ee RRP Be ee Be ge Be ee Be ee Re 
UAZAZOOD wAZumZZoouuryd 





= < , =e peeses: 1947 4,442,000 3 & 3 108 July 24,038 .... .... | 
Louisy. Alb. & Chic, Ist 6’s. .1910 3,000,000 '3 & 3 108 Jan, 18,04 | 1,090 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


LAST SALE. JANUARY SALES. 
Int? | oasioediiond ial 


paid. Price. Date. High. Low,| Total. 





NAME. Prinetpal Amount. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

( Chicago Mil. & St. Paulcon.7 7's, 

terminal g. 5’s. “Bie 
gen. g. 4’s, series A.. 
registered | 
gen. g. 34's, series B.1989 | |. 
registered § 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5 *s, 1921 | 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 | 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 | 
1st Chic. & P. W. g.5’s.1921 | 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1916 | 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 | 
1st H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 | | 
Ist 5’s -1910 | 
1st 7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 | 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 | 
Mineral Point div. 5’ 8, 1910 | 
ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 | 
1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 | 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’ 3.1921 | 
Mil. & N. ist M. L. 6’s.1910 | | 
lst con. 6’s ol 

Northwestern con. 1915 | 
extension 4’s.. 18861028 | 
registered 
gen. g. 344’s.. 
registered 
sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 | 
registered 
sinking fund 5s’. “1870-1929 | 
po — hesenorceuesonnes 

e 


py 
registered 
pee f’d deben, 5’ 


Des Moines & Minn. ist 7’s..... sass | 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s........ 1910 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 4 5’s..1909 | 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7 

Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist. i “6s. 1921 | | 
ext. & impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 | 
Ashland div. 1st g. 6’s 1925 | 
Michigan div. 1st ¢.6’s,1924 | 
con. deb, 5’s 1907 | 
ae Lcashiehereswes 1911 
-» Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup...1917 | | 30 
vagunenes.. a 1917 12,500,000 


167 Oct. 21,°08 = 
| 111%4 Dec. 15, 03 ; 
}109 Jan. 25, 04 109° 

111 7. 8,702 | 


Se yy 
eee 


Soaneuseeuwseneweenanaay 


: 388 


: 


116% Apr. 29,’03 | ia 
119 © Jan. 28,704 | 119 119. 
111 Jan. 14,°05 | 111 
116 Jan. 30,’04 | all 18% 
11144 Nov. 25,'03 | 
| Tide Jan 20°04 11654 11656 
an, 29,” 
106 Jan, 15,’04 
183 Feb. 28703 | 
11334 Oct. 28,°03| .... .... 
10544 July 20,703 tat ioe 
110% Jan. 28,04 | 11034 11034 
112% Dec. 23,°03 | .... see. 
11434 Jan. 15,704 | 11434 11434 
Cc eee A err 
116 July 20, = 
131 Dec. 16, 
104 Jan. 20 
10634 Oct. 9,702 | 
99 Jan. 30, *04 | 
103, Nov.19,798 | 
113% Dec. | 
11116 Dec. 
108% Jan. 15.704 | 
10634 Mar.30,°03 | ata 
10584 Jan. 30. *04 | 105% ; 105% 
104% Jan. 21,°04 | 104144 104%4 
108% Jan. 99" 04 | 108% 108% 
10834 Jan. 12.04 10834 10834 
114% Aug.11,°03| .... .... 
123 May 28,’01 


+ 
» 


SESSSS5555 


ZUsESR2 


< 


peeez 





> He FDO DOR ort re So co es 


Bel 
bee 


3 


grr 
® 
& > Be Be RP Be Re Be Re RP RE RE Re RRP Be BO 


SEE QQgQgqagangquaananaag 


Te. 
Coppe 
te 

Aocr 


ZUCRSEEEERSREPPEEPD DD 
B® & Be BP ke ke ke RR Be B Be op & Be B Be op Be BP Be Be Be BP Be Be BP BP Be & 


eR RR RRR RS Breer Bea er BROOREOOOS 


. 
’ 
’ 
° 
& 
’ 
’ 


» 


BEES 
e2=55 


11134 Dec. 23,°08| .... .... 
12834 Jan. 28,°04 | 12 12856 | 
11934 Dec. 22.03 pak. sisi 
142% Feb. 10,702 | 
131% Dec. 3,703 
107% Feb. 21,’01 
ens _ “2 02 | 

122% Jan, 12,°04 | | 12246 124 
125. Nov.16,03 | 5 

10234 Jan. 29.704 | 104°" 101° | 
Sr ae 
98 Sus 16S | 
10034 July 2,°02| 


SU et et pe 
=) 
BS 


= 
Ss 


= E33 


3s 








pn oe 
coll. tr. ser. 4’s ser. B.1904 | 
C 1905 | 


RRB R RRS 


mRE 


PREC R KERR RRR R RRR e 


1, 494, 1000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494, i 


. registered.. eas newakitiealsinn 5 99, 557, 

" coll. trust g. 1913 a7, 059, “a 
Choc., Okla, & GIf. gen. g. 5s 9 | 1,200,000 
“ con, £. "19 Be | 5 
Des Moines x hs Dodge Ist 4’s.1905 | 

” Ist 1905 





eS 





9946 July 01,°02 | 
993g June28,°20 | 


87 Aug. 7°03 | 

71% Jan. 30, OE 1434 06 | | 6,486,000 
8814 Jan. 7,°08 | 

82 Jan. 30, *04 | 85. 3° | 4,1 

; | 10456 Jan. 26,°04 | 10496 10576 | 


| 9514 Oct. “1,763 | 
90 Oct. 1, 03 ‘icine 
98 Jan. 13.704 | 98 
| 10444 Nov. 6,°03| ... 
9! 107°” Oct. 1,°01 


oa 


" aA 4s. 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5 
. small bond, 


> Om 


= 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Notre.—The railroads enclosed is in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








Last SALE - | JANUARY SALES. 





NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st 
Due. Paid.) price, Date. High. Low.| 


Jan. 28, 04/132 130% 
Dec. IO,GE | ccce coce 
/181 Jan. 25.04/13 131 
126% Sept.23,03 | : 
121354 Jan, 16,04 


78% Jan. 29,704 | 82 
QM | 109% Oct: 26,03)... 


104% Dec. 5,’03 
113. Oct. 10, = 
| 113 Dec. 22.703 


97144 Jan. a 04 | 
10146 Oct. 8,702) 
Nov.24 03 
101 Jan. 27, 03 
99 Jan. 28.04 
102 Dee. 9,°02 
944 Aug.31,’03 
101 Jan. 27,704 | 
95 Nov.15,°94 
105 Jan. 22,°04 
112% Nov.17,'03 | 
120 July 28° 02 | 
11934 Nov. 19,’89 
1130 Dec. 15,°03 


| 10446 Nov.19,’01 | 


98 Jan. 27,°03 
64 Jan. 27,°04 | 
112% Dee. 23,708 | 
127% Jan, 25,°02 iets 
| 6814 
| 8914 








~] 
~ 
oo) 
= 


& 
& 


Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 | 
f ” con.6’s reduced to 3}4’s.1930 
} Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
* North Wisconsin 1st mort. en -1930 | 
i St. Paul & Sioux City Ist 6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 | 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’! g. 6’s 932 


Cin., Ham. sey’ a s’k. fd 7’s.1905 | 
1937 


Cin. ‘Day. 4 hy "n Ist gt. dg. ‘5’s..1941 


Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 

” do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 

Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s.1991 | 

St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 | 

” OS Se | 

Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s. ..1940 | 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 

Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. lst g. 4°8.1936 | 

” registered 


| 1920 
|e 9 ‘ausky &Clev. con. Ist ¢.5’s1928 


S) 
es] 


Pr. 

z= 
a pw eae 
wh a & & 
“ OuZ 


_ 
coo SS Pree 
= 
= 
= 


: 


ge S8ee 


—) 
Ss 


Ft gop 
& ES: 
=2 = 
o MR RUS BSD 


Sa 
Sk 


Sz 





Re we Pee whe 


., C. & Ind. con.7’s 1914 | ¢ 

’ sink. fund 7’s.....--.. 1914 | 

” gen. consol 6’s 

” registered 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 | 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s... 

. income 4’s.... 1 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | 
. registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4's. 1 

Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s... 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s. .1907 
{ Morris & Essex Ist m7’s........ 

. Ist c. gtd 7’s..... 

. registered | 

. 1st refund.gtd.g.344’s.2000 | 
4N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 | 


Sr 
PB & BP ke ge Bp 
oO Seedtest yaw 2 aay Zuo 


ap b> 
Pe pet 


© 
a 


Soo4m ore uo 


TT LOCC a 


| 11256 Jan. 25,04 | | 11256 
12916 Jan. 25.°04 | 12936 
130% Dec. 19, 0B | cece 
140 Oct. ° 


127 - 5,704} 13" 
114% Jan. 28,704 | 114% 
100% Jan. 27,704 | 100% 
109 Nov.23.°03 SD newe 
102 Feb. 2,08 | 


ed — 
Ss 5 








~ 
Swat eK cs 


3 
~ 
Pad 


223225 = 


- 





2555: 


” terml. im 1923 
om, Bing. & .¥. ist vs, 1906 | 
| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd 2.3)4’s. 2000 | 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
” Hod Penn. Div. c. 


Albany & ‘a, Ist c. g. 7’s 
3 ] registered 
6’s 


bet Or 
= 


& gp ge PP RP RP Bo a & & 


Ooze 


33 


5 


137% Jan, 25,°04 

eA. eer 
108 Jan. 26,°04 108 | 
122 June 6.99 en 
105% Dec. 29,03 

109% Nov. 16,’01 

143% Nov.10,’02 

147% Junel8,’03 


98% Jan. 30,°04 
10654 May 22,03 
103% Jan. 28,'04 

967% Jan. 26.704 

8516 Jan. 25.°04 

9 =Jan. 

35 «Jan. 21, 
lll Feb. 28,°03 

Dec. 4,03 
Jan, 2,°04 
25,03 

13,703 

« 25.904 

Wold July 23,°89 


. 28,°04 
- 13,°04 


” 
registered 
{ Rens. & Saratoga Ist c. 7’s 
” 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s.. .1936 
i . con. g.444’s 1936 
| . impt. m. g. 5’s. 
4 Rio Grande Western Ist g. ‘4's..1939 
; * mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 
Denv. & Southern Ry g.s. fg. 5’s.1929 | 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s. “oan 
Detroit & 7 1st lien g. 4s.. | 


ZEPPP>PEE 
2Z2Z0000am 


g.4 
Detroit Pot aha Ist g. 4's. 95 
‘“ . . by —— div. Istg. 4's. 1941 
ulut ron Range ist lam 

—_— RRR TE: | ¢ 6,782,000 } 

| 1916 2,000,000 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 2,816,000 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s..1941' — 8,500,000 ! 


BP BP BP gp Bp gp BP RP RP ge BP Beg Be ke BP BP BP RP BP BP BP Be op op 


Z4Uppeuuneappagagaa 





BOND SALES. 301 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a beace are leased to Company first named. 





di a aad Last SALE JANUARY SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount Int’st|___ 
Due. Paid. Price. Date. High. Low. 





: Ist ext. g. 4’s. 


114 May 25,°03- siecle 
TD Mey. TWO 1. ssce ccce 
11] Jan. 14,°04; 111 111 
114% Jan. 11,°04 | 114% 114% 
| 101% June26,°03|_.... .... 
| 18544 Jan. 27,04 | 138544 182% 
1190 Aug. ZB) occ5 oso 
98 Jan. 30,°04| 98 97 
984 Jan. 21.°04; 9844 9814, 
8616 Jan. 30,°04| 8634 84 


9314 Jan. 29,704] 9814 891% 
125% Junel7,"03| .... 


. 2d extended g. 5’s 

| 3d extended g. 444’s... 

4th extended g. 5’s.... 
| 5th extended g. 4’s.... 

lst cons gold 7’s....... 

1st cons. fund g.7’s. ...1920 

Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 

| ” registered 
| 


REOUPREE 
& ge & & & & & 
SOnmn%z 





ena te te aha mcnenniha 


. Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
. registered 
” Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie lst 7’s..... 1916 
Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 
” small 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s 
{ Jefferson R. R. lst gtd g. 5’s.. 
Long Dock consol. g. 6’s 
N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 


| lst gtd. currency 6’s om M&N | 113% Jan. 12,704 | 118% 
N. L. E. & W. Dock & -_—. 


oi currency 6 |} 3&3 11336 Now.25,"08 |... 
N.Y. GGreenw'd Lake gt gOs..108 |! 1 ssa.on ‘wa 1081 Jan, 6,704 | 10836 


” sma 
Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 |A & O| 1113 Jan. 21,°04 | 11134 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5's..1987 3,745,000 | T&S! . 8,704 | 109% 
+ 2d B. 476" 1937 "447,000 | F& A| 9, OB] cee 
| . 546,000 | [F& A! 104 Jan. 2 3 04 104 
. 113% Jan. 8,704 113% 


10614 Jan. 11,°04 | 10714 
~ Nov. 11,03 
ec. 17,708 
ie June 2,’02 
95 Sept.15,’91 


107 Dec. 17,°03| .... «... 
105 Mar.11,°98}_.... .... 
105 Jan. 30,°04 | 10546 10234 
74 Jan. 28,°04| 74 71 
10134 Jan. 11,’04 | 10134 10134 


| 10344 Jan. 21,°04| 103% 10234 


Sot ay Sy 
& & & & 
Saudnm 


&& 





ee 
£ 


118 "Jan. 29,704 | 11834 
106 Aug. 5,°02| .... 
130% Nov.18,’03 


& & & 
oO-4 


12 
E 


3 
ie 
haa 


Ex 


” reg’ istered. 
| Wilkesb. & Fast. ist gtdg. "5's. .1942 


#Hivans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s. —" 
: 9 
” Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s.. .1930 


Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 444's.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s..1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 


Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 
‘ registered 


Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 444’s...1 
" registered 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 | 


{itinots Central, Ist g. 4’s 
registered 
Ist gold 3}4’s . 
registered.. 
extend Ist g 3146's 
registered 
Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000. 95: | 
registered.. 
total outstg....$13,950,000 
collat. roe gold 4s. 1952 
ron ty L.N.O.&Tex.1953 
col.t.g.4sL.N.0.&Tex. 16 ” 
my j 24,679,000 | 5 
airo Bridge g 4’s 
registered 3,000,000 |: 


ball J 
& ge 


5 


S25 S552 


A a ail 
Se Pee we 


38 





- 


a 


J| . 29, 105 = 108% 
J eeee ceee 
“ 101 Nov.23,’03 

&3}114 Oct. 27,703 

&J| 113% Mar. 12,19” 

&JI| 99%6 Oct. 14,°0: 

&I | 94 Mar. 

O| 9934 Oct. 


| 924 July 13,96 


Pee Pe we w& 


au 


B>P oc > 
Sy Se Sy 


K4 
= 


| 103 Nov. 6, 03 
102 Oct. 4,703 
| 103 Jan. 28,04 
| 10454 May 20; 02 
5 | 106% Mar. 7,703 
Louisville div.g. 314’s. 1953 ; hve od ae 
Louisville div.g. 3146's. 19: ' 94 ec. 22,°03 
registered...... = { 14,320,000 | oe Dec. 8,°99 
Middle div, reg. 5’s...1§ 600,000 | ip &A| 95 Dec. 21,°99 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s.... t 4,939,000 |J & 3| 80 Jan. 12,°04 
registered. . ' lJ &J 104 Soa ai Seiaceie 
L JT & JI) 934 Jan. 14°04 | 9384 93) 

{ 6,821,000 | & 5) 11igSept.i0.95| 4 9% 
Sp’ gfield div iste 314’s, 1951 | L 2,090,000 J & 3J|100 Nov. 7,19" 
registered ‘5 & 3| 124 Dee. 11.99 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 5.425.000 |F & A| 10314 Sept.26,°03 
registered i i |F & | 101% Jan.31,°91 
Belleville & Carodt ae 1923 470,000 's & p! 124 May 16,703 





“Zee 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company fret named. 


Principal 
Due. 


NAME. 


Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. vies 1932 
Chic., St. L. &N. O. gold 5’s....1951 
gold 5’s, registered.. 
ig. 36's 
| registered. 
Memph. div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
| registered 
Louis South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 


. 1935 
. Ist gtd. ¢. 
Indiana, linois & hewn iate. 4’s..1950 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s s, gold. 4 
* BE BW Oice-ccccoccesooccs 908 | 
“Wel 


(St. 
Ind., Dec. & West. = g. 5’s.. 


* |, 8 | eee" ° 
lowa Central Ist gold 5’s......... "1938 
. refunding g. 4’s ...1951 


Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’s. —_ 
. registered ‘ 


Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. 
{ , 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 
Northern Ohio lst gtd g 5s. 


Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 
registered 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 4%’s 
. registered 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 


Lehigh wa Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s. | 
. registered | 
Lehigh & N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s..... 
. regist tered 
= Elm. Cort. & N.ist g.1st pfd 6’s 1914 | 
. g. gtd 5's 


. 1937 
. 1941 
. 1945 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s 
A . 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 | 
* Ferry Ist g. 414’s } 
' . 4's 
de b. ry 
Brooklyn & Montauk ist 6's 
. rr 1911 | 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, ..1985 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5’s, 1927 | 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch | 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 | 


Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s 1930 | 
OT RI: 1937 
Unified gold 4’s........ = 
registered 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 
L. Cin.&Lex.g. 444’s, . . 1981 | 
N.O.& Mobile lstg.6’s..1930 
2d g. 6’s 1980 
Pensacola div. g. 6’s. 
St. Louis div. Istg. 6's.1921 
4 g.3’ 1980 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s. 1981 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 
L.&N.& Mob. ‘& Montg 
Ist. g. 44s 194! 
South Mon. joint 4’s.1952 
registered 
N. Fla. & 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s,1936 
So. & N.Ala.si’fd. TOs, 1910 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 


: 


Manbattan Railway Con. 4’s 
’ ren 





if 


; anna 
t 10,014,000 


~— 


—~— 


Amount. Int at 


241,000 
16,555,000 


1,352,000 


3,500,000 
538,000 


1,824,000 
933,000 
4,850,000 
10,742,000 
9,842,000 
2,730,500 
7,650,000 
2,000,000 
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SS crorcrenm 


not 


eee ee 
2nOnon Zune 


eee AS we whe wwe peer e ee pe ROC ole 


30,900,000 


oo 


7,250,000 
3,625,000 « 
2,500,000 


8,000,000 
15,000,000 


ZZ 


&E 


2,000,000 


750,000 
1,250,000 


ee 


Presb PrP -— BE PS Pp 
COmmunds 
= 


weeks 


3,610,000 
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= 
Ss 


03 
§ 


BuES 


Be 
g Sasee 3 


Boon 
& 


one 


Paid. P 


LASsr SALE. 


JAN UARY ‘SALES. 





105 


rice. Date. 


119 
117 
87 


Nov. 10,’03 
Oct. 3,°03 


121 
101 


Feb, 24,’99 


107% Dee. 18,’01 
100 Dec, 29, 
11954 Jan. % 
9944 Jan. 30, 
70 Nov.19," 
109% Jan. 
89144 Dec. 


70% Jan. 
6344 Oct. 


11734 Jan. 
112. Jan. 
lll Nov 


110 Feb. 


10534 Jan. 
105 Jan. 
1135 June 
109% Oct. 
07 Jan. 19,704 


26,°04 | 
26,704 | 
. 20,°03 


6,°04 
1,°02 


r. 25,99 


113% Aug.25,'08 
101 


105% Mar. 
112. Mar, 
112% Jan. 


112% Apr. 


116 Jan. 
110% Dec. 


10,02 
9,02 


19,°04 
18,°03 
Jan. 


30,04 
83 Feb. 27,’ 
109 Jan. 2 


125% Aug. 12, "02 
75 June20, 02 


9734 Jan. 27,104 | 
107% June 2,°02 | 


91% Jan. 30, bed 


10034 Jan. 26,704 | 
103% Dec. 17."02 | 


Jan, 22,19" | 


Jan, 23,’04 
pea, Aug.17,’99 | 
1024 Dee. 15,03 | 
Mar. 3,’02 


107% Sept.11,03 | 


3i, 03 | 


3,704 | 
16,19" | 


15,704 | 


18,°99 | 


Nov.22,'99 | 








High. 


Total. 


Low. 


BA 11886 | 


9834 


4 109% 


; 100% 
101% 


92° 





= 


| 10384 i" 





BOND SALES. 303 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to ey first named. 


LAST SALE. “JANUA ARY SALES. 





NAME. Principal | 4mount. Intst ‘at 
Due. Paid. price, Date. High. Low.) Total. 


= 


Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s 1908 10,818,000 . 26,°04| 108 107% 8,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 2,544,000 ‘eae whee 


a 
& & 
c 


Mexican Central. 
. con, mtge. 4’S.........65 1911 65,643,000 
Ist con. ine. 3’s.. owole 20, 511, ‘000 
2d 3’ 
equip. & collat. g. eee 
2d series g. 5’S.........4- 
col.trust g.44¢’slst se of 1907 10,000,000 
Mexican Internat’! lst con g. 4’s,1977 3,362,000) ' 
. ——— — ‘aia | 3,621,000 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... F 
' registered } 1,061,000 


& 


neroo<t«e 


69 Jan. 30,°04) 7146 6734} 235,000 
154% Jan. 29,°04 | 1634 143g | 357,000 
944 Jan. 27,’04 34 7% 203) 600 


bP eee 
we Re oS 


9576 Jan. 30°04) 96° 9034 
9054 July 29,°01 | .... .... 


wr 
zg 


May 2,19’ 


| 
eneapee ee. omens g.7’s. _ ae 2 Dec. sae 
owa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... ,015,000 2 2. 24,08 
ewe ext. qo 6’s.. — ee se i Apr. 20,08 
Sout w. ext. st g.7S... 36,000 | Jan. 21,°0? sata alate 
B56 COM. Be PBs ccccccscccs 1934 5,000,000 |» N es ibe Jan. 25,04 é 5 18,000 
ist & refunding g. 4’s.. .1949 | 7,600,000 |) S| * 25, 5,704 22,000 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M. Ist c. g. 4°8.1938 | , Soo q Seis, ceigdsat Mm 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s. 1936 | i 337.000 |. 
t 
lf 





. _ Sees pay. of int. gtd. | 
Minn., 8. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 | 
" ama pay. of int. gtd. 


103. -Novy.11,’01 
8934 June 18,91 


| 97% Jan. 30,°04 | 98 964% | 155,500 
Fa Jan, 30,°04 79 125,500 

Jan. 27,’04 914 9846 5 
86 ie GT secs cove 
102. Jan. 26,°04| 102 102 25,000 
1100 Jan. 29,°04 99 160,000 
1/100 Jan. 29,04 100 5,000 
| 87 Jan. 26,°04 87 2,000 
}108 Jan. 5,04 | 108 1,000 


119% Jan. 26,704 | 11974 1183¢ 169,000 
| 10846 Dec. 30,°03| ....  ..+ 
107 Jan. 30,°04 | 107 + =104% 
107% 105 
. 20,°04 | 93 93 
Pe EE) ssse case 
10134 Dec. 14,°08| .... .... 
Pe SE neces nace 
| 112% Jan. 30,°04 113 =—-1113g 
| 10934 Oct. 21.°08| .... .... 
| 8534 Jan. 30,°04 86 84 


8,209,000 


a 
& 


Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge g. 4’s.1990 | 40,000,600 
* pe Ue Sl 1990 | 
” 1st ext wold 5 5’s 

| St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s.. .7 

{ Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g. o's... ..- 1940 | 

| Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5 8.1942 

| Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd. 2. £81943 | 

| Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4's... 1990 | ; 

Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5°s.1942 } 4,000,000 


Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s...1920 14,904,000 
3d mortenge i. ‘ ar | 3,828,000 
trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | | 

| ifetinte 1 1 5’s.1920 peta 
st collateral gold 5’s. | 

| registered 9,686,000 

Cent. Branch Ry.Ist gtg. g. 4’s.1919 | 3,459,000 

Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 | 520,000 

Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 | 7,000,000 

4 . 2d extended g. 5’s..... 1988 2,573,000 

} St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&1.gr. 5’s1931 36,418,000 

| 


Zro 


~ 


stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,532,000 


25,4 
riv & gulf divs Ist g4s.1933| 12,242,000 

. registered 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 


registered 


’ 
” unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 |) ,~ 726.000 


DAZAZUuUOOrmPanurrranZZ Orotaz 


Aug.31,19” 
Feb. 4,703 | 
Apr. 2h | 


July 25,02 | 


123% Dec. 31,08! ... .... 
120) Jan. 11,04 120 =120 
94 Jan.19,04 94 94 
114 Jan. 18,04 114 114 
oe 
89 Dec. 24.°03 


120% Jan. 25,°04 120% 120 
112% Jan. 22,°04 112% 112 
198 Mar.26,°01 | ....  .00- 
116 «July 31,°02 

110 Dec. 20,°99 


100%4 Jan. 15.04 10054 10044 
7654 Jan. 23,” 
10814 Aug.13°94) .. 


Mob. & Stes, putae lien, g. 5’s... 


HUG BESO p eee EE ES pre epee 
BP BRP ge BP RP RP Be RP RP BP pe BP BP BPR oe oe BR RP RP RP on Be Be oe Be 


Mob. fe City Istg.5’s.1946 


Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
” Ist extension 6’s 927 
. PE eee 19% 
. Montg’rydiv.1st g. wes 1947 
[st. Louis & Cairo gta g. 4’s.....1931 


= 


e348 
© 
sEdece e 
ar oa o 


Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s. ae 
1st cons. g. 5’s 1928 


EE 


= 


3 
= 
Se St 


ge RR BP RR mee 


. 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
*  I1st6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 
* Ist6’s T.& Pb 7 


Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.444's. 1926 
. 1st con. g. 4’s 1951 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 


on 


~ 


= 
< 


Z 
Bes s222% 











pea & 
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304 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JANUARY SALES. 





v 3 rincipal Int’st 
NAME P on Amount. | Paid. 


Price ce. Date. High. Low.) Total. 


"9814 Jan. 30,704 9834 9734| 258,000 
98 Jan 04 98 98 29,000 





N. ¥. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.3s.1997 
\ ” registered 
. debenture 5’s... . .1884-1904 
| ange oy reg.. 
. deben. 5’s.. ..1889-1904 
de nture g. 4’s. - 1890-1905 | 
| registered 
deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s. 
registered 
Lake Shore col. g. 34s 
Michigan Central cot, @.3.5g6. 1908 
Michigan Central col. g.3.4%s. t 
7 registered 19,386,000 | 
| Beech Creek Ist. gtd. ds 
. registered 
. 2d gtd. g. 5'S...... 0.006 


& go Be gp BP & 


POCUSuarr Prat Seanee | 


| 105 Jan. “Oe 105° 
103% Nov. 14, 03 


nT 
s 


D> USED P PE EYEE SHOR EUENSeR ES Cop pape & Op pUnee meee Re OoeeEeS | 


Be RR ee me eR me a RR om ee ee eo OR Be mm oe Be BP BP Be Be BB Be Be BR BR & ow 


ee 
ext. Ist. gtd. g. 36's. .1951 i 
Se TOOT f 
Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 | 
Clearfield Bit. Coal esor, AL 1040} 
1st s. f. int. Rta. .g.4’sser. A. 1940 
” small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. | 
Mohawk & Malone Ist aan. 4’s.1991 | 
1. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1986 | 
. reg. certificates 
i N.Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 
« Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s. .1916 | 
West Shore Ist oe 4's. 2361 


registe 
Lake Shore g 3is.. 
’ registered . 
. deb. g. 4’s 
| Detroit, Mon. ‘& Toledo Ist 73.1906 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s...1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5’s_ ..1984 
\ Pitt McK'port & Y.. ist gtd 6's... 1982 
re - 1934 | 
McKspt & Bell. ¥. ee 6’s. 
ree _— 6's. 


| 
| 


107% July 6,19’ 
105 Oct. 10,%2 


10854 Jan. 30,704 | 109°" 10634 
1083% Jan. 28,704 | 10834 10034 | 
10034 Jan. 26,704 10054 100 
99% Dec. 9,°3| 


= 


beree 


ees 
SEsere= 


- 


112% . 18,704 11214 1124 | 
122 Jan. 16,704 | 122 122° | 
127 Junel9, “02 
110 Dec. 7701 
106% Nov.26,19’ | 


23 
zs 





ee Roauuueer ad awOOrPrPanta «a 


L. & 
Ist g. 3164's 
eC. Sturgis Ist g. g. 
& Harlem 1st add 
7’s registered.. 
& Northern Ist g. B's. 
oe Og. con. Ist ext. 5” 
p. g. bond currency.. 
‘0 & Rome 24 gtd gx old 15 | 
> O. Ter. R.1st g. etd 5’s. “1918 | 
a & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 


Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 
registered 


= 
oe 
oe 


FPA AD 


24,19” | 
pr. 6,19” | 

. 15,703 

. 17,08 





a9 

ange! 

5 age 84. <2. 
wAzrooo“zzezan 


104 Oct. 20, 


10354 Jan. 28,°04;104 103 | 
108 May 14,708 | ° “ene 


—_— 
oo 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
{ Housatonic R, con. g. 5’s....... 1937 13134 Apr, 29,'03 | 


} New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 115% Oct. 15,794 | 
| N. Y. & New England Ist 7’ 1905 d 10644 May 14. 03 
if *  Ist6’ 1905 : 101 Sept. 8,’03 | 


N.Y.,Ont.&W’'n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 | 102% Jan. 26,°04 | 102% 101% 42,000 
” registered $5,000 only. ‘edible wee Oe. TB! ices cscs 

Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 114 ~Feb. 4,03 

Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 132 Sept. 2,°03 


. imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 i 127 Nov. 28,03 
. New River Ist 6’s........1982 2,000, 127 Nov.19,°03 ! 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





lst con. g. 4s. 1996 


eee eeeeee coos eens 


Norfolk & West. ~ { 
registere: 
small bonds 
Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 
C.C. & T. ist g.t. g g 5’s1922 | 
Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 | 

Y. P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 | 
¥ " registered ° 
| ” gen. lien g. 3’s. 
” registered 
St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s. 
+ St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 
| ” registered certificates. . 
St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s isa 
" 1st con. g. 1968 | 

| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 

Nor. Pacific ‘'erm. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 

Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s..... . 1936 

” gen. mortg. g 6’s 937 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 | 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 

. s. f. subsidy g 6’s........1910 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
{ Penn. Co. - ” 414’s, Ist...... -— 


’ 

gta. 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 
gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 
Trust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 
Chic., St. — & P. Ist c. 5’s. .1982 


Leb. & x. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 
v. &P.gen.gtd.g.4}4’s Ser. A.1942 
Series B 1942 | 
» int. reduc. 3% p.c. 

Series C 34s ........ . 1948 
" Series D 3tes 1950 

E, &Pitts. gen. gtd. g. s4sSer.R. .1940 | 
C..1940 


{ Newp. & Cin. Bee ‘3 gtds. 4’s. _ 
( Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g sigs, 
| Series A 
Series B gtd 
Series C gtd 
Series D gtd. 4’s 
Series E gtd. g. 346s... 
s. , Ft. _— C. Ist 7’s. 11912 | 
2d 7 1912 | 
3d 7 . 1912 
| Tol WalhondingVy .&O.1st gtd.bds 
¥6’s series A 1931 | 
416’s series B 
] 4's § i € 
RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s... 
sterling gold 6 per cent... 1905 
currency, 6’s registered... 
gold 5 per cent 
" registered.... 
gold 4 per cent. 1 
” ten year conv. 34's. .1912 | 
{ Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4's, . 1942 | 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 344’s. .1943 | 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 414’s 1935 | 
oe. R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 | 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%4’s 1941 | 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istg.4’s.1936 | 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 | 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
2d m 416° 2 


J 

| 

( 
Pitt 


Penn. 
con. 
con. 
con. 


con. 








Pere Marqmette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s....... 1921 
Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 

. Ist con. gold 5’s.. 1939 | 

” Port Hurond Ist g 5s. 1939 | 
| Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g. 4s. 1931 | 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s 


: 
' 


vee LD 
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Amount. ins 


LAst SALE. 


JANUARY SALES. 





|Price. Date. 


High. 


Low.| Total. 
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56,000,000 


38,710,500 
20,000,000 
300,000 
5,000,000 
101,392,500 
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7,985,000 
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3,825,000 
20,697,500 
1,000,000 | 
1,250,000 





fe 
ct 
Bs 


22 bt SoS SO St 
ee 
ii] 
“taper 
Orowoy 


og 


| 9744 Jan. 30, °04 
| 9646 Sept.22,°03 


"9034 Jan. 29,704 


| 107g July 1°01| .... 
0D” Sar 19.704 | 160 


} 100 Jan. 19,’ 

| 1033g Jan. 30,704 
10134 Dec. 28,°03 

| 73 Jan. 29 704 
69 Jan. 12, 04 
9754 Jan. 


122 Oct. 
a July 28, 98 
12% July 21,’03 
lost Jan. 29, 04 
| 98 Nov.27,’038 
| 94% Feb. 19,01 
111% Oct. 2.°03 
114% May 4,’02 
108% July 29, 02 
106s Jan. 27,04 
Apr. a1 08 
102 Apr. 14,702 


108% Jan. 27,’04 
|106 Mar. 26, 503 
9534 Nov. 2° 038 
9214 Dec. 28,°03 
195 July 16,°03 
118 Dee. 21,°03 
110 May 3,92 


Jan. 8,04 


102 Nov. 719 


109% Jan. 

111% Jan. 

| 116% Feb. 

101% Jan. 22, 
93 Dec. 8,03 
| 12754 Oct. x = 
| 11934 Sept. 3 
| 120°* Mar. 16.03 





Au 
| 96% fon Ba. “04 
110) =Aug.28,19° 


| 12386 Jan. 18, 04 
95 Junel6, 03 


"109 Apr.28.’02 
>», 118% Jan. 8°04 
107% Dee. 18.°03 
109% Jan. 16,’04 


Nov. 17, 





93 


97% %6l| 540,000 
100° 
10334 101% 
13° 7056 
69 68% 
9754 9756 


9034 


10814 10734 


109 =—:108 


109% 109% 
111% 10934 


10116 101% 


459,000 


12314 123% 


wistg 116¥g| °” 
10916 1094 |“ 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. ” JANUARY SALES, 


NAME. Principal | 4 mount. ay ¥ ees 
Due. | "| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 


Pittsburg, Junction [st | 6’s 1922 478,000 120 Oct. 11,01 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 | 11244 Dec, 13,°93 


Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. 1st g.5’s, 1940 | 3,000,000 ung July 7,°03 | 
’ Jat COMG. OG... cccccccccs 1943 | 408,000 8734 Jan. 12,19” 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 | 120% Dec. 8,02 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s........ 1997 | t ‘i 9634 Jan. 30,°04 | 9634 
* registered 1s poayregennd | 0644 July 2,03) .... 4... 
” Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s..1957 | | 23,000, | 9344 Jan. 21,°04| 9344 913g 
registered.. 1§ caw wie 
L Atlantic City Ist con. gtd. g.4’s. 1951 1,063,000 


Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 1,850,000 | 105 Dec. 19,703 | 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. . 1940 | 2,233,000 | 7 Aug. 3,°08 
' guaranteed 2,277,000 9444 Nov.15,’02 


Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4%s.... 2,440,000 
{ Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n. Ry. 1st gtd 2481948 4,400,000 

Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 1,350,000 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 3,500,000 


St. L. ree deci - g.' 5’s.1996 | 800,000 
. 2d g. 6's. wa . 1996 400,000 


| 10134 Nov.18, 01 
©. 21,708 | 


wee 
os 


ou a ¢ 





104% Jan, 27,°(4 | 104% 
10446 Dec. 22,°08| .... .... 
124% Jan. 29,04 | 124% 12 18,000 
| 11634 Jan. 20,°04 | 111 12,000 
98 Dec. 16,°03;| .... sis 

100 Jan. 21,°04 | 10u d 
83% Jan. 30,°04| 84 501,000 


Dec. 2,03 
Jan. 30,04 | 80% 
78% Jan. 14, 784 


St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
. 2d g. 6’s, C tase C 1906 | 


” gen g. 5's conaiiecsidesisiicaiiiadl 1931 


[> L & San F. R. R. con. g. 4’s. 1996 | 
| . Ss. oe div. g.5’s 

" re maeing &- 4’s. § nyu 
| . registered. . 54,713,000 
| pe. Df Aa ry & Mem Rtcongd sli | 18,736,000 

an.Cy Ft.S& yrefggtd g4s § 

” registered 14,983,000 

| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdg5s.1929 | 3,000,000 


St. Louis 8. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 20,000,000 
. 2d g. 4’s inc. Bad. ctfs,. - -1989 8,272,500 
4 . CE Mncs sennescnes 1932 12,054,000 
| Gray’sPoint,Term.|stgtd.g.5’s, 1947 339,000 


St. Paul, » Tine. &) “+ we a 2d 6’s.. 1909 7,197,000 
st con. 6 P 
a —-. 6"s s feasted. { 13,344,000 
st c. 6’s,re O @.4 s... 
ist cons. 6’s register’d.... | 19,408,000 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 | 5,465,000 
Mont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s.. 1937 { 10.185.000 


A2uunOouuss 


fool 


BR PrP eee Ppsaeaee poe ew aay 
oc 


@ BRR eRe RR wee we 


: - 27,04 | 94 
76 Jan, 23,°04| 76 
7314 Jan. 30,704 | 





SoaZ 


11034 Dec. 18,’03 | 
131 Jan. 18,’04 
140 May 14,’02 
10834 Jan. 29,°04 
164 Pal Se | 
lll = Novy.25,’08 | 
1014 Jan. 30, 04 
East R ry Mine tka i tg.5’s. .1908 | ioe ia: z “03 | 
rnR’y Minn, Is stg.5’s. ” ug.15,” 
gears. ‘i ae 
inn v. Istg.4’s..1940 | 
” registered 5,000,000 
moar it 1st nt 6’s. | 2,150,000 
ontana Cent, Ist 6’s in 
” Ist 6’s, register 6,000,000 
' Ist g. g. 5's. 
. registered | 
Willmar & Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1938 
. registered. . 
Salt Lake City Ist g. s. f. 6's. 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 


. 
‘ 
. 
” 
’ 
- 

e 
. 
” 


Apr. 4,19” 
Dec. 7,°03 | 
Apr. 24,’97 
Dec. 31,°03 


ee a ee a ES <n 


HSSaeaannooocooszyauns 


110 Jan. 7,04 | 
| 11834 Dec. 11,’01 


6844 Jan. 30,°04 


9616 Jan. 29,°04 
90 Oct. 7,°03 
100 Sept. 6,°99 


10644 Feb. 26,°02 
102. Jan. 15,’04 
- Dec. 15,703 


Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s...... 
" registered 
” col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 | 
Fila Cent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 | 
j . Ist land grant ext g.5’s. fond 
. cons. g. 5’s. 943 
|@ eorgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s. inte 
; Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd g. 5’s.1929 
(Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s....1926 
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BOND SALES. 307 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last SALE. JANU ARY SALES. 





Int’st 
Amount. Paid. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. | Price. Date. High. Lou*| Total, 





Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 
Southern Pacific Co. s 
« 2-5 yearcol. ute. oe od 15,000,000 
" 4’s Central] Pac. co. b - 
- ” ame 28,818,500 
| Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s...1f 1,920,000 
| Cent, Pac. ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. ».1949 | 64,781,000 
* cages ie tae 
| " mtge. gtd. g. 34%’s...1929 | | r 
” “ys ogistered 18,069, 
| Gal. Warrey’ gh & S.A. 1st 2 6’s..1910 4,756,000 
2d g7’s 1905 
| + Mex. & P. diy Ist ¢5’s.1931 | 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 | 
Houst. E. & W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s.. 1988 
+ Let etd. ©. PO.ccccecces 1933 | 
Houst. & T.C. iste s" sint. tee 1937 | 
| ” con. g 6’sint. gtd......1912 
' . gen. 2 4’sint. gtd 
‘ W&Nwn.div.ist.g.6’s.1930 
( Morgan’ pay Tex. Ist g6’s 
t 


1918 
IN. y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 
| Nth’n Ry of ¢ ‘al. a gtd. g. 6’s.1907 
| Ores. & Cal. ‘ist aa 25's. . 
San Ant.&Aran Passistgtdg: £3. 1943 
South’n Pac. of Aris. Ist 6’s.....1909 





102 Jan. 20,°08 


99 Jan. 28,704) 99144 97%%| 197,000 
8946 Jan. 28,°04 90 8734 | 165,500 
87 Jan. 20, %4| 8734 854 
105% Feb. 25,03 | .... 
1.0% Jan. oe 04 | 1013 
9914 Mar. 5.93 anne 

5 28,°04 | 85% 


1104 Feb. 27,703 cae sehen 
10014 Jun. 26,°04 | 100% 100% 
107 Jan, 21,704 107 = 107 
5% Jan. 27,704 | 10546 105 
Dec. 18,°03 evee cece 
Nov. 6,°02 are 
lll Jan, 29,°04 111% 110 
11234 Dec. 31,°08| .... ....- 
92 Jan, 27, 92 90% 
12714 Feb. 27, Bees aoe 
Sept.15, 
Nov.19, 


y 30,703 

401 ninaie ° 

8.704 1,(.00 

28,°U4 5 | 453,000 

10544 Jan. 30,704 544 39,000 

106 =Jan. 15. 04 b 5 5,000 
101% Dee. 15,°08| .... ...-. 

102. Oct. 22,°03 

106% May 15,’03 

108 Nov. 2,°08 

o-oo 2 119° Mar. 17,°03 

Ist ‘con. gtd. g 5’s. 10634 Dec. 8,°03 

stamped | i 107 Jan. 6,704 

acitic Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 

of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 10834 June26,°03 

Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s 103% Oct. 20,708 Se 
| ” Sabine div. 1st g 6’s...1912 1116 Oct. BOGE | nce cece 

rt . con, g 5’s 9. 103 Jan. 29,704 ; 3,008 


— 
— 


ZOOustAZAgmZerurrpaceys 


s 
o 





4,000,000 
of Cal. Ist g6’s: -l$ 
» ser. B.1905 
” « C.& D.1906 
’ » E.& F.1902 


29,192,500 
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Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 | | 39,208,000 
M b.& Ohio call t. t @. 4’s.1938 4 
7) io collat. trust g. 4’s i « 
| : Mi aed 4-416-5's,1 ese 
. emph.div.lstg. "8.1996 |) 
‘ registered. 5,183,000 
* St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951  } on 
’ . registered { 11,250,000 
Alabama Centra), Ist 6’s .1918 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s..1948 | 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 4s.1949 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.div.g. 
H t) .. pe 195 12:770;000 
” reorg. ien g 4’s 
" registered ;|! 4,500,000 
| Ga. Pacific yf Ist g 5-6’s 5,660,000 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s 
Rich. & Danville, ‘con. g 6's. 
. deb. 5’s ‘stamped 
| Rich, & Mecklenburg Ist . 48.1948 | 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s 1919 ! 
Vir. Midland oa ser. A 6's. .1906 | 


113 Jan. 30,704 4 | 1,089,000 
5096 Bw. TGS cscs ccee | 
9 Jan. 29,°04 


TT St St 


« 25,704 


25001 
7.20,°03 


116) Oct, 20, 
113% Jan. 
118% Jan. 
111% Dec. 


118% Jan. 
120) =~ Jan. 
118 Dec. 
108% Dec. 28,’0% 
92 Sept. 9,°02 
10334 Jan. 25,°04 








| 
| 
| 
| 


F5 
Virginia Midland | gen. 5's 1936 
. gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
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112% Jan. 


123 Feb. 


N 
Jan. 
! 113% May 14,03 


6,°03 
8°02 


9.°08 
29,704 


lil” 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| JANUARY SALES. 


NAME. 


| 
Principal | 
Due. Amount. 


Int’st 
Paid. 





| W. O. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 
4 A Row, C. 1st con. g 6’s........1914 
Spokane Falls & North.|st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g. 436" 8.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. — 164 8.1939 
} . ist con. y ty pond 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. aes 5’s.1930 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. lst 6’s, 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th 
. 2d gold income, 5’s. 12000 
. La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5'S. . 1931 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s.... 
} " 1st M. g 5’s West. div... 
o 
’ 


en. g. 5's 1985 
anaw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s,1990 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 3}4’s.1925 
” registered. 
” fifty years g. 4’ 8 
° it 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff Ist g 48.1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 


Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 4s...1947 
if * registered 
. Ist lien con. g. 4’s 
U registered | 
reg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 | 
reg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 | 
” Ist con. 
” pe cipat’g g.bds. 1927 


hs 
| 

ered. 
Utah & Northern 1st 7’s. 
4 


926 
irginia& acces Ist gtd. 5’s..2008 
Wabash R.R. Co., ist gold 5’s....1939 | 
2d mortgage gold 5's. ..1989 | 
deben. mtg series A.. i } 
series B 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s. | 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Ch “ex ...1940 
Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.!939 
Omaha div. Ist g. 34s... 1941 | 
Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.i941 
St. L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Wes o=5- . 7 Ist g. 5’s. | 
. 1943 | 
’ 
West Va. Coat’! & Pitts. Ist g. 6’s.1911 | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 | 
» Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 | 
“ exten. and imp. g. 5’s.. | 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. lst con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 | 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brookiya age Transit g. 5’s...1945 | 
- City R. R. Ist ce. 5's 1916. 1941 | 

| . Qu. "Ce. & Sur. con. gtd. 

! 


1 " stamped guaranteed...... 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s. 1949 | 
. stamped guaranteed | 
{ Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 | 
Conn. Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg. 2416's, 1951 | 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
{ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. By.leteon. @.5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g 1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. iste. 2. 5's, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 


g.5’s 
. elon Elev. Ist. o. 4-5s.1950 | i 
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Last SALE. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low.| 


Total. 





DOUGH RUUPAZUHUrPrarowzzag sooou 


| 1073 Jan. 


93 Dec. 31,°03 
114. Jan. 22,’04 
117. July 25,19” 
104% Sept. 2,02 
114% Dec. 1,03 
115% Jan. 13,04 
10734 Dec. 31,03 
100 Sept.30,°03 
116% Jan. 28,’04 

93 Jan. 27,°04 
108% Jan. 28,04 
1124 Jan. 22,04 
111 * Sept. 8,03 
10534 Jan. 19, = 

9134 Jan. 2 

87% Jan. 

Jan. 


pr. 29,03 
10614 Jan. 22,’04 


103. Jan. 30, 

103% Jan. 
9744 Jan. 30, 
9634 Jan. 

100 Jan. 

124 Jan. 

113, Jan. 29, 


"03 
114% Apr. 19, 02 | 


103% Jan. 22" 04 
115% Jan. 30,704 
109 Jan. 28,04 
101% Apr. 28,03 
6644 Jan. 30,°04 
102. Jan. 13,’04 
107 Jan. 14,°04 


102 - 29,704 


27,°04 


100 Jan. 25,704 
10234 Jan. 29,°04 
10034 July 15,03 
87 Jan. 28,’04 


85% Jan. 5,08 
10534 Apr. 17,°95 
90 Oct. 31,°02 
97% Junel3.19 


11444 
115% 


1 1636 


110% 
112% 


a 
wo 
88 
8346 
‘88 


10644 


113% | 


112% 


89 
8846 





235,000 
189,000 


28,000 
5,500 


5,000 
119,000 





BOND SALES. 309 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





se JANUARY SALES. 
NAME, Principal , Bs om 
Due. "| High. “Low Total. 


115% Jan. 23,04 | 115% 113% | 97,000 
| 92 Jan. 30,704 | 9236 8934 | 181,000 
113% Jan. 25,704 110% 12h | 3 
| 11946 Dec. 3,19° 
1119 Jan. 29.704 | 119°" 119 
11614 Jan. 11644 116% 
9514 9446 | 
n7°° 17° 10,000 
9% 95 é 








Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 X 

rf ' refunding 4’s 2002 12,780,000 

B’way ae ave. py con. g. 5’s, 1943 t 7,650,000 

Columb. ei tha ave.ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 

! L : ‘& oo t gtd g 5’s, 1993 pace 
exave av Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 

| Thi “a AvOCR A iat td.g.4’s..2000 wos 
rd Ave st c.gtd.g.4’s. 

. ae t 35,000,000 

| Ly ave. +?! nap? © ee. 5,000,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg.4’s. 

. registered f 9,808,000 
Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 6,500,000 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) 1 

con. g. 5’s 4,050,000 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 3, 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 2, 

. gtd. gold 5’s 1937 1, 
Union Elev ated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.1945 4, 
United Railways of St. L. 1st g.4’s.1934 28, 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 20. 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 3, 
” 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 | 6, 


Oct. 27,99 
| 
June26,’01 
109% Apr. 14,°03 
112. Nov.28,’99 
ae Dec. 14,’99 
843g June25,’03 
79% Jan. 30,’04 


99 Dec. 28, 97 
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MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 48.1948 | 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 | 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 | 
Der. Mac.&Ma_,ld.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist _* + 1952 | 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 | 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.5’s 

Manh., Beh H. & L, lim.gen. g. 4’s,.1940 | 
Newport News Shipbuildng & ' | 

Ne PE i likcocitscancne 1890-1990 | | 

N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. 1st g. 4’s...1951 | 
] registered 

St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 434’81930 | 

St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 | 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. 1923 | 478,000 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906| 4,975,000 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. | 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 
{ Series D 4%4’s 1$ 


103. Jan. 26,704 103 102 
10034 June 4,°02. .... .... 
6654 Jan. 28,°04 6634 61 
lil Sept.30,703 alee! -acmate 
82 Jan. 21,704 82 82 
Jan, 19,’94 
July 8,97 

b. 21,702 
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| Small bonds. 
INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext, 44%’s....1915 § 96 Ge cows” cove 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist. f. 6’s...1919 . 29,°04 | 81 q 87,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s 5 8634 Jan. 29,704 88 20.000 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 74 Jan. 18,°04 | 7 é 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 105 Jan. 10,19; .... 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951 5944 Jan. 30,°04 | 613g 

aT. registered 51% Aug. 5.°03| .... .... 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s....1927 - 379,000 67 Jan. 29,04 68% 63 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 2,580,000 99 Sept.16,°03| .... .... 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s...1910 1,400,000 OF SOR Te xcce sees 

. non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 7,000,000 100 May 2,°02 ak ei 

Internat’] PaperCo. leboon. 2 6’s.1918 9,700,000 106% Jan. 12.°04 10634 106% 10,000 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6's, 1913 2,500,000 98% Jan. 18,°04 9814 10,000 
Knick’r’ker IceCo. 4 *s. 1928 1,937,000 93 Keb. 24,03 sees 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s....1923 15,000,000 9344 Jan. 29,04 9316 93 
Nat, Starch Mtg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 2.924.000 90% Dec. 21,°08 | .... eee 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 53.1925 i 64 Dec. 7,°03| .... 
Standard Rope &Twinelst g. 6’s.1946 45 Jan. 27,°04 | 47 3 
Standard Rope&Twine inc. g.5s,.1946 | ; 3% Jan. 28,704 44% 34 175,000 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 













NAME. Principal 
Due. 





United Fruit Co., con. 5's ee! 1911 
U. 8. Env. Co, Ist sk. fd. g.6’s...1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb. .1915 


U. s. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 | 
U.8. Shipbidg. lst & fd g.5’sSer.A.1932 , 


collat. and mge. 5’s. .1932 | 

U.S 3.SteelCorp. lu- soyr. g.sk.fd5's 1963 

* reg. 1963 
BoNDs OF COAL AND IRON Cos. 

Col, Fuel & lronCo.g.s.fd.g¢ ive 1943 | 


’ conv. deb. g. 5’s......... 
" ) vegintered eonces eoccee ° 
| " Trust Co. certfs...... 
Col. C’1& I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s,.1909 
. COG Glo ccccecccocccees 
Colo, Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s...... 1919 | 


Grand Riv.C’! &C’kelst g. 6's, 1919 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & Otet. Coal & Ir. ist g. — 
Kan. & Hoc. Oo ci&Coice Ist g. 5381951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s8,1928 


Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 | 


Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
” Tenn. div. Ist g. 6’s......1917 

” Birmingh. div. lstcon.6’s1917 

| Cahaba Coal M. Co.,lstgtd.g.6’s1922 

| De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd.g.6’s1910 

Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s...1949 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5’s.1919 


Gas & ELEcTRIC LiGHuT Co. Bonpbs. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 


B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s.1945 | 


Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s......... 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 
Detroit ym Gas Co. ee 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s..... 1918 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. | 
ist son. g. 5’s. 1982 | 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, ¢.g.5s. eo 


Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34%4’s....... 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas Cit 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. .193f | 
a urchase money 6’s....1997 
) Edison EL.11].BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. lst g.5’s.1919 
. GUE a vcccecccsicesas 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 
N.Y.GasEL. H&PColstcol tr g5’s. 1948 
. PE acnthewstensecnaacen 
" purchase mny coltr g4’s.1949 
Edison E). Llu. Ist oun. 2. 5’s.1910 
, tS eee 1995 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P. Ist.c.g.! 5°81930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.|stg. 5’s,1921 
Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
a s Gas & C.Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 


" OO es 1904 
| . oe 6g ee 1943 | 
| ” refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 | 


| ” refuding registered. . 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5 "3, 1937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g¢.5’s.1936 
} Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g. 6's, 1905 

MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd. g.5’s.1947 | 
” INN. 6 vsgnenseddounce | 

Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s..1951 

Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g.5’s.1949 

Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'd @.5’s.1950 

Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s.1950 


Mo. Gas Co. ist ¢ 5’ ‘8.1922 | 





~— 





Amount. 
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6,000,000 | 
5,274,000 | 


15,000,000 


20, contend 
4,312.01 


4 900; 000 
2,500,000 
10,000,000 
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2,000,000 |s & D 
1,500,000 M& 8 
1,000,000 sas 
5,360,000 s3& D 


"| Price. 


JANUARY SALES. 


High. Low. Total. 


Last SALE. 


: Date. | 











109 Jan. 33, 04 | 165°" 
79 Aug. 12,703 | + 











25% July 21,°03 
91 Jan. 15,°03 oe 
72% Jan. 30,’04 75% 6834 ‘2350 000 
73 Jan. 30, "04 | 7434 6834) 32,000 
9894 Jan. 28,104, 99 9734) 244,000 
734% Jan. 28,°04| 7384 69 184,000 
65 Nov. 2,19” s 
104°" Dee. 30,708 | ait proeenatT 
1145 June23,’02 | Siael ewewanwe 
10536 Oct. 10,598) oe 2 | I 
PEI TEE! once, once | sosenees 
105 Oct. 24.19) | oy eres 
ane ae QT0Z | weve eeee | ceevenes 
$s haw Site Sher inane 
ae SS ee ere 
101% Jan. 12.°04| 103 101% 4,000 
102 Dec. 28,703! . ey Sees 
| 100% Jan. 6,°04 | 100% 100% 2,000 
6816 Jan. 28,704 | 70 68 13,000 
32 Jan. 15,19" | coco cose | covesoce 
iid “Fan. 28,704 | 114° 11254 | ** 26,000 
74 June 24,°03 | See eese | eccceces 
eS aes eer 
96% Jan. 29,704 9694 96 32,000 
| 105 June 8.6 | . | sesveees 
112. Nov.11, 03 | sania 
67 Oct. 2,°01| .. nai ebommamia 
88% Jan. 28, *04 | 8814 8814 1,000 
| 10734 Dec. 17, OT) ee. sage 0 abupeee 
105 Jan. 25.704 105 «104 11,000 
| 1174 Jan: 12,504 | 11746 117% | “2.000 
| 98144 May 20°03 | oan6 suns | anerasee 
0634 Jan. 26,04 | 10834 106 3,000 
ee, OE) waka cond | voeeeane 
89% Jan. 6,°04| 8934 87% 44,000 
108% Jan. 30,°04 | 10834 107 91,000 
9314 Jan. 30,04 9334 92 | 67,000 
105 Jan. 19,°04 105 104 34,000 
Se STE! ncase case | conntens 
102. Jan. 19,°04 102 101 6,000 
DE] cade cace | ses00s6e 
Pars 
PSG. FLUE) ccs nce: | esccenes 
DEE! bees cece | casccces 
De NE TE) kee case | pcceeece 
104 Nov.21,’°03 enon | geceoees 
10614 Jan. 22,504 | 107°" 106% | **” 4,000 
106 Jan. 22,°04 106 105 12,000 
— Dec. 2,03 ene | edswunns 
D  NOV.27,0B | wcce cece | seccccee 


Nov.27, 03 tage 





BOND SALES. 311 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


LASTSALE. | JANUARY SALES. 





Int't 


paid. |\> 


Principal | é 4 
a Price. Date. | High Low. Total. 


Amount. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. | 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 - J} 964% Apr. 29,03 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. | | 19 747 300 10044 Apr. 8,’02 

* registered ss 100% Oct. 3,19" 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 


Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ist s°k f'd g.5's,1918 | ; — 
wi } 1,828,000 110% Nov.19,"03 
N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.......1920 1,261,000 10534 July 2,°03| .... 


Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 | _ 8,504,000 107 Jan. 27,°04 101% 107 | 13,000 
§_« fundg & realestate g. He's. 1950 | 16,000,000 10334 Jan. 29,’04 101% 
) Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 | | ) i ‘957, 1000 10734 June23,’038| .... «. 











UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





| Int’st | YEAR 1904.) JANUARYSALES, 
Amount. | Paid, 





NAME Principal | 
‘ \High. Low. ne. Same. Total. 


J | 10556 105% | 10556 105% | 155,000 
3 | 10585 10554 | 10056 10014 23,000 





United States con. 2’s registered... .1930 ) 
" con. 2’s coupon 1930 | 

con, 2’s reg. small bonds. .1930 

con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930., 

3’s — 1908-18 

3’s cou 

3’s sma 

3’s small bonds coupon. ~—s J 

4 ’s registered 


4’s registered | 
4’s coupon | 118,489,900 ; 


5°s registered, 904) | en on 
5’s coupon | 10,120,350 } 
District of Columbia 3-65’s |) 
small bonds | > 14,224,100 
* registered | J 


STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4and5 6,859,000 | 


” Class BS 5's. = dv! 
” Class C 4’s. ia | 962,000 | J 
" currency fundi 1 954,000 | . 
poor tne of Columbia. See rU. 8S. Gov. | 
ouisiana gg. eer 1914 | | Wes | 
» small bonds.......... ; 10,752,800 | « 
Missouri fdg. bonds due 1894-1895 | 977,000 | . 
ae con. 4’s.. ' 3,397,350 | ° D cece ceee| veee cece 
2,720,000 | 102% 10234 | 10234 102% 
| 4,892,500 | 5 sais Kee ee 
6,681,000 
" sasmeened 6,079,000 
ces. small bond | 362,200 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of........... 1991 || 48 047 057 
" registered if Late 
” 6’s ig so oe. Issue of 1871 | 3,974,966 
" ” rown Bros. & Co. ctfs.( | "18 Ker | 
” of deposit. Issue of 1871..... f | 8,716,565 


J 


eee eee 





B | 108°" 10786 | 108°” 10756 
Genter Baeefieoie: 
3&0} 108°" 10714 | 108°" 10714 * 5,500 
3&0) 10734 10744 | 1074 107% 1,500 
|e 134° i 4a" | “15560 


OOLOP POLLO LLLE 


bhp VISE 





& & & 





FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, ~ 
bond loan 3’s aasiont. ”,.2008 ‘tl wie, 000 | 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. arks.) | 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.. 2,310,000,000 | 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
ORB iconasiarsccetemnnsesenncuson 190: 3,000,000 | » 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |) | 
1899 sinking fund 5’s | | 
Regular delivery in denominations of | | 
"= eee | f £22.162,120 
Smal! bonds denominations of £20 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. J 
siiusiscatelapudladisscsnaaistoaisciomeamsenbaaieieantmicnsRiaemaascnssneeetnade 








THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. [February, 1904.] 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Bainbridge.—Henry Bainbridge, for forty years an employee of the National Bank of 
North America, New York city, died January 21. He was born in New York city in 1825 and 
was a grandnephew of Commodore Bainbridge of the American Navy. Mr. Bainbridge went 
to California in 1849, and remained there until 1855. He entered the service of the National 
Bank of North America in 1864, and for many years had held the position of discount and 
coupon clerk. 

Bell.—Horace 8S. Bell, a director of the First National Bank, Albany, N. Y., and Vice- 
President of the Albany City Savings Institution, died January 4. He was born in Columbia 
county, N. Y., February 8, 1845, and went to Albany in 1858, where he went into the grocery 
business, and continued to be actively engaged in that line up to his death. 

Coutts.—J. H. Coutts, President of the City National Bank, Tipton, lowa, died January 
8, aged fifty-five years. 

Finley,—R. E. Finley, President of the Citizens’ Banking and Trust Co., Coshocton, Ohio, 
and a wealthy capitalist, died January 2. 

Foster.—Hon. Charles Foster, formerly in the banking business at Fostoria, Ohio, died 
January 9. He was born in Seneca county, Ohio, in 1828. Mr. Foster was for many years a 
prominent figure in Ohio politics, having been a member of Congress and twice Governor of 
the State.. In 1891 he was appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 

Fowler.—Denton Fowler, President of the People’s Bank, Haverstraw, N. Y., died Jan- 
uary 12. He was born near Newburgh, December 6, 1825. 

Green.—Charles O. Green, Vice-President of the Northborough (Mass.) National Bank, 
died January 5. He was born at Shrewsbury, Mass., in 1841, and had always resided there. 

Kurtz.—J. L. Kurtz, Vice-President of the Centre County Banking Co., Bellefonte, Pa., 
died January 19. 

McCutchen.—E. H. McCutchen, head of the banking firm of E. H. McCutchen & Co., Hol- 
stein, lowa, anda prominent business man and politician, died January 8, aged fifty-five years. 

Miller.—Charles A. Miller, Trust Officer of the Williamsburg Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died January 28. He was born in New York fifty-one yearsago. For a time he was employed 
in a bank at Waterbury, Ct., and was for many years with the First National Bank, of 
Brooklyn. 

Milligan.—William G. Milligan, of Little Falls, N. Y., died January 8, aged nearly eighty- 
seven years, In 1850 he entered the Herkimer County Bank as a bookkeeper, became Cashier 
in 1867, and in 1888 was elected President. He retired a few years ago after an active service 
of fifty years. 

Moffitt.—Gen. Stephen Moffitt, President of the Plattsburg (N. Y.) National Bank, died 
January 3. At the breaking out of the Civil War he enlisted in the Union Army as a private, 
and won promotion to the rank of brevet Brigadier General. He was twice collector of cus- 
toms for the Champlain district, was a member of the Assembly in 1889, and had held several 
other offices at different times. 

O’Neal.—W. C. O’Neal, President of the American National Bank, Pensacola, Fla., and 
also President of the Enterprise (Ala.) Banking Company, died January 11. 

Richardson.—Oscar F. Richardson, a broker in commercial paper, doing business in New 
York city, died January 23. He was born at Three Rivers, Mass., about sixty-three years ago. 
Early in life he came to New York and entered a bank as a clerk, and later was with a trust 
company. For a time he was a State bank examiner. He was one of the organizers of the 
Nassau Trust Co., of Brooklyn, and was Secretary for a number of years. 

Rosenfield.—Joseph Rosenfield, President of the People’s National Bank, Rock Island, 
Ill., died January 3 at Los Angeles, Cal. 

White.—Joseph B. White, second Vice-President of the Hamilton Trust Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died January 14, aged forty-nine years. He was educated at Yale University. When 
the Kings County Trust Company was organized in Brooklyn, he became Secretary, resigning 
this office in 1891 to take a similar position with the Hamilton Trust Company, later becoming 
Vice-President. 


Wwe ARE in market for small steel] burglar-proof vault, size between 5 ft. by 6 ft. and 6 ft. 
by 8 ft., and would be pleased to correspond with banks desirious of increasing their 
vault facilities, who wish to sell present vault. Address, giving description and price. 
*“* BURGLAR PROOF,” care of BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 














HON. GEO. F. SEWARD 
President Fidelity and Casualty Company, New York 


Por biographical sketch, see page 382. 





